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Out Of ATest^iite Came 
A Billion-Dollar Industry 
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Irs LONDON, fot;s;y Limdim. in die 
year 18S6. An 18-yt;ar-i)IJ boy is husy 
in his home-made chemical laboratory. 

All day he has been csperimcntlnp with 
co.il lar, trjing to linJ sume praciital usf 
for it, Bui so far he has maJe no propress. 
All lie has to show for his day's work is 
a beaker of filthy, oily liquid. 

Me is discouraged. He goes to the sink 
to pour it out. lie adds a bit of alcnhul. 
perhaps so that he can clean the plass 
beaker more easily. He stares in amaxe- 
meni, 

"Wail!" he cries to the empty room. 
"It's turning purple! There's Mimethint; 
queer about this tar." 

How fortunate for us that young Bill 
Perkin, the hoy chemist, did not pour out 
the filthy residue of his day's experiments! 
liow very fortunate, indeed, that he sense J 
ilie fabulous Unseea Value of coal tar. 

For that beaker of purple liquid held 
the secret of new dyes, new drugs, new 
medicines, new perfumes, new flavorings! 
Many imporiani and useful products, too 
numerous lo mention, came in time from 
coal tar. \'oung Perkin's discovery revoiu- 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
-ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 

1 . Hus it proper weight disttihutioii ? 
3, Has it genuine hyjruiilic hrukes 
3, Is it economical lo i iinT 
4. Has it floating power? 
S. Has it safpty-iteel body? 
6. Does it drift easily? 



ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 




lionised the chemical inilustry, and proved 
to lie of incalculable iK'nelit to mankind. 

♦ * * 
What has coal lar to do with automobiles.' 
Jjst this! Cars, too, can have enormous 
i'lnveit Value. 

Today every man who buys a car real- 
izes that there is something far more 
important than the materials from which 
the car is made — more significant thati 
beiiuty, power, safety or speetl. The Chrysler 
Corporation has made America conscious 
of this vital Unseen Value. 

The man who drives a Chrysler-built 
car well knows llie pride and confidence 
that go with ownership of a Plymouth, 
Dodge passenger- car or truck, De Soto, 
Chrysler! Behind these cars is far, far 
more than the busy factories in which 
they are built. Behind these cars is devo- 
tion to an inspiring ideal. 

Look beyond Beauty, Safety 
and Speed 

It has been the ideal of the Chr>'sler 
Corporation to improve cars in everj' 
possible way, and to keep improving them. 
Chrysler engineers have dared to build 
the cars of dieir dreams — have pioneered 
one great advance after another — have 
created masterpieces of perfeciioa. 

Because of this, about every fourth car 
sold today is a Chrysler- built car! Of all 
American motor manufacturers, Chrysler 
Corporation aione exceeded in 1935 its 
rate of production for the boom year of 
1929, 

We ask you to bear these facts in mind 
when you buy a car. We ask you to con- 
sider the exceptional Unseen Value of the 
famous cars and trucks built by Chrysler, 



CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 

DE SOTO 



Chrysler Marine ond Industrial Engines • Airtemp — Air Cpndilionirsg 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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MANAGEMENT'S CALL FOR DETAILED 
IS ANSWERED WITH PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 



To meet tnilav't" (Jfmand f<ir accuracy and «peefJ 
in ohiaiiiiiij; riirrciit liiisiness fads and fipiirc^, 
executives are urgci! to iiivfstipatc I fie advantiio;t's 
now offered by llie puuciied card iiiciIumI of 
aciotmtiii^. 

The basis of this modem acrounl in|i method is 
the tabu huiiig card, Ferlinent, iliiy-by-da y la<'t.^are 
registered in these cards in the form of [miiehed 
holes. From this point on to the fininbed reports, 
the procedure is largely automatic. International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Maehiiiei 
"read" the data in the cards, add, subtract or 
multiply, and print the results in report form. 



The repeat« ri use of a single proup of these 
punched card records is one of the conspieuoua 
advantages of the International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Method. Individual 
postings are eliminated. Detailed, accurate re- 
[torts are |»reiian-il with a .=peed \vhi(di enables 
them to refbct t iirrcnt comliiions. 

Let us tell you more concern iufr the economy and 
ellieien<'y which this method <dTera. Let us show 
^ou why it is briuginj; closer adminisstrcttive con- 
trol to hundreds of indu!>lrie!*-— large anil small. 
Stop in at any of our hranc'h ofiices for a demon- 
i'tratiun or write for full infurmatioa todav. 



INTERNflTIONflL BUSINESSMflCHINES CORPORATION 
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GENERAL OFFICES; 

270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 

THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 

EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS ''OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY" HAS EAGERLY AWAITED 
THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 

A $f .00 

VALUE 



What VV'ffls i\'id f<vr hislory with such aiivazini} 
MKifss in "The Oulhiic of Hislury" he has 
now done for iJit wliolc science of life! Here in 
one ihrilling iianalivt is the dramatic cijic uf 
all living things — a whole library of knowK-cJgi.- 
or every form of life — -revcalini; the mysti-ries of 
the human body and human behavior; of animal 
life; life in ihe sea; Uifct life; reptiles and birds ; 
plant life. Here is evrrythins; you have always 
wanted to know aljout the oriain and cvolutiim of 
all ihc; inhahiiants of ihc universe. In fast'inatinK teM 
and piciures 11. G. Wetls, in collahoratitm with Julian 
S. lluvky and G. P. Wells, unfolds ihe secrets of btrili, si x 
life, the worliitig of Ihe body machine in man and in all other living things. 
"The Science of Life" is a work which no modern, w ell-iivfornied person can 
do without, (JriKinally published in four volumes for Ifl 2.011, it is now presented 
complete in this ONE inagnil'ieeiit volume of IS 14 paije*— and you may have ii 
free, if yuu accept this offer of free jtiembership in the Guild. This is the most 
SK-'tjsalional offer the Guild ba.s ever made. Oon i miss it. Art at lUice before the 
supply of these wonderful hooks is exhausted, 

A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 




1511 

Pages 



Huw Our fmii Bti;ornii% Sload 
^|'f^valJl^ ftTtfcJ^Aiiiistn ^r\d tht 
Braiit 

RfrprudiuctiDn and F«rtilijrnllan 
Cruwih anil Dnvelopmiml til 1h>r 
Embryo 

Chilil>iDO(t, AduUaGtnce. Malurily 
Mammals 

Birtis and Reptiles 

Fights, tn&Fcti 

Veffttsblc Life 

The Smilliftt Ljvjnq Thlnnt 

Evolution snil CreitUn 

Sea Serpcntt and Living Dinii- 



M'ln'-s Body 

Hqw out CeU-i Multiply 

If Human R«juven)itl&n Dt^ 

Whnt Dctcrminev Sex? 
The Agd tif AiiciEnt Lifr 
Tlit Plantv or tUr Anm^nt Wi^rlcl 
Tti>e Reptilian Advicnlnnr 
Dino^aiif V 

Vfzy\ and WtiHdv of Llfu 
Lilr In Ibe &c» 

InlEclianb sndl CQnUaioui Dlh- 



Tlie Six Vtl9tT)in& 

Drai](. Tlifir iini and Dojiflerf 

The Htart anii Lun^* 

Cnncer 

Tiiibi;rcut»i$ 

Bfhavior. F«f*inff. »nd ThaufjliE 
WftV^ ot U\f. Amnna Anis, 

Xhe Amptiibian Mind 
Courlship in AnLmah 
Piny 

Tlia World of a Cgq 

hVE^nc^is 
PvvchV'Analy»i& 



•Hid hundrvdt of olht>f %afe^|«ci$ 



GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 

The Guild provides the mo^t CQnipIete, economical and conveniemT 
book service in the country. Il selects for you each mc^nth an out- 
ytanding new baok before publication. 

"Wings" — a sparkling, illustrated little journal — is sent Free each 
month to m?mber« at the Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are 
given of the Guild current book selection and rt'commendations. It is a 
guide to the best reading and if> invaluable t& anyone who wants to 
keep up to date on the naw bouk^. "Wings" contains a complete re- 
view of the forthcorning selection made by the Editors, and a descrip- 
tion of the author, as well as several illustrations pertinent to the 
book. The magajcine is sent to members one month in advance so 
they may decide beforehand whether or not the selected book will 
be to their Lking, 

If you WAnt the Guild selection for the month, you pay only £2.00 for 
it (plus a few cents carrying charges^* regardless of the retail price. 
(The regular prices of Guild selections rjngc from S2.50 to $S,OD. ) If 
you do not want the Guild selection, then you may take your choicr 
from thirty other outstanding books recommended each month hy the 
Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in 
print you wish at the pubiisher*^ price, flowevcr. if you do not want 
any book that month* you are not obligated to lakc any. Vou may buy 
as few as four books within a year to enjoy all advantages of mem- 
berahjp. 



You Save Up to 50% 



Outstanding of all ad- 
vantages of Guild mem- 
bership, particularly at 

this timt, is the saving in cost oi bouks. Remember, Guild savings arc not mere- 
ly fractional 'savings. When you can get a $3 OQ, £4.00 or S5.0D book for only 
$2.00. you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and thiit you 
can afford to buy more books you wish to read this way than under any other plan. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW— Send No Money 

The six-cial fruiuns of fiuiki nu-iiiU-rsliii) RUarJiiUt- you greater tconomy, 
ciH I veil if nil- and sat i ■if art ion than any rilhfr nuthod nf bnuk buying. Rc- 
iiiL-nitii-r : Yuu liuy only ilir briuks you « aut and may acci pt as frw as four 
limiks a year. The (iuiltl srrvirc starts as soon as vnu si-nd ihr cmipon Our 
prraciit si«.-cial ..fiVr kiws you H. G. U Kl.UH'S 'THE SCirNTK OF 
LIKE" a()!tolulely frcf. This ixiok uill come to you at once, logeliicr witli 
full iufurnKilvnn about ihr Guild Srrv'irc and sjjcrial savings 



FREE— "The Science of Life" 



The Literary 6u^ld of Amnrlcii, Dept. JINB 
244 Mod^fefi Annur. Htw York 

Kiiriill ftif uniiuii! tLiir:i> «•) n utiintM-r nf Lin' I.iii'r.iry fliilM uf Mtuii' w. 
I mil tu ri>ri-iir fr«'i' I'at'tl iiKJihtili (bf IViilliI }iliiKaf\uv "VS'INUS." uiiJ u.l| 
>.[1\rr nn-tiiiH-t Ulu ii^Ullrut.v It I. uuiltr-tixtili lliat t will \mr\-Ut\ -r. a tiilnt 
iiviii H ..r fmir tiu-ihi TlimutiJ) Ifir l^ldr^rv tliilM wllJiin « yrAV — rlUmr tlullft 
• ' . V i.r UH.V tilljiT iKUJhi tit my t'lmlr*? — umt yuii i;U4iruiitcti in i«niTril 
' .1 1' t any liK rfithr In iirk-r uf tjuDil ^flv^iitKit iJurlni; UU-» litur. 
Ii " r ,n. ,-1 (Mn aumrovn t , >r*i will -i-y. \ in,. ,i[ mt^v. I'UKK o 
x.i,. ' ' "Tlir Ifi'lWM't vi 1.1^ 

Nun... 

(>i < mpiit . , 

Cunadtairl «ub!k£rbb«n writf dirvrt to Th« LItnrvy Gufid C«nad». 
3AB Yonsf St,, Tnrunltt. C^niidft. 
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HALF-TON to SIX-WHEELER 

INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 





Y<»u come lo 
Itilernulloiiul Harve^tter 
you can !>uy just as murh 
truck «s vo« iiet'd. Our 
re|ii*e^eiitnliveM will iiol 
aftk. you lo buy more. 
Your own judj^mcnt will 
tell you not lo Itiiv it-as. 



THE COMPLETE LINE 
$ 



I'rivt 



415 



hilernutioiud Trtichu! There .ire M mn<l- 
els iu 91 wheellmiies. All hauling neeils 
are completely met with these irucks of 
six di>tinct lypes: 

CoDventioaal 4-whrfI trucks in I iiuMleis 
and 41 whcelbases. 

'IVo-spccd rcor-axlr' trucks in •!• niodrlN 
and I t wliri'lliHHf*. 

Dual-Drive 6-\vli<'»'lrrs iti t dkmK'Is und 
12 wlieclliuses. 

Tru!liiif;-axle G-wIieetersit iii models and 
I I- M heel base 8, 

Trailmg-axle O.wlieelers with 2 -speed 
driving axle— 3 models and 8 \» heelhai>e.«i. 

Cluh-over-eugiue truck in 1 model and 2 
wheelhatnex. 

Quality tnn with a 35-year reputation, 
bucked by dealers and Company-owned 
Ijranches everywhere — a matchless service 
organization. Is it any wonder that men 
with every kind of truckinfs job come to 
International for trucks to meet their 
needs completely? All models available 
on easy time-paymenl tenns at low rates. 
Ask for a demonstration. 

Hrdruulif brakes on all nuxlelx except three 
/ieui'V-(/»fv iiiiils vtjiiippi'd ivilh air bnihes. 

International Harvester Company 



ftrttt ufK 

f. It. h. Jitt tttr \ 



6Clf) S, Miclii;;au Ay*\ 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 

1 • WILL the split in organized labor have 

any effect on the operation of my plant? 

ANSWER ON PAGE 15 

2 • DOES communism affect policy-mak- 

ing of labor unions? . . on page 16 

3 ■ DID cooperation among industries stop 

when NRA was discontinued? 

ON PAGE 17 

4 • ARE codes of fair competition a new 

development? on page 18 

5 • WHY should anybody get excited be- 

cause 120,000 high school students are 
to debate public ownership of utilities? 

. . ON PAGE 20 

6 • IS purchasing power in this country 

likely to be concentrated in the hands 
of a few wealthy persons? on page 2i 

7 • WOULD government control of indus- 

try mean higher wages and better living 
conditions? on page 24 

8 • WHAT is the Good Neighbor League, 

Inc., and does it have any political sig- 
nificance? .ON PAGE 25 

9 * WHY should anybody who isn't engag- 

ed in foreign trade care whether this 
country has a merchant marine or not? 

. ON PAGE 26 

10 • SUPPOSE they can pick cotton by 

machine; whom does that affect except 
the cotton growers? ... on page 29 

11 • DOES a strong consumers' cooperative 

really affect the business of private mer- 
chants in its town? . . on page 34 

12 • HOW did the motor industry manage 

to recover so rapidly from the depres- 
sion? ON PAGE 42 

13 • WHAT is all this talk about crop insur- 

ance going to lead to? . .on page 50 

14 • DO the heads of these big companies 

really draw such enormous salaries, and 
what do they do to earn them? 

ON PAGE 60 



15 • HOW'S business? 



ON PAGE 69 



What is Coming in December 
Turn to Page 105 
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The 



FIRE SPECTRE 

is on the job 

EVERY DAY! 
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Hundreds of homes and buildings are 
burned every day. This loss, great as it 
is, would be far greater but for continu- 
ous and aggressive fire prevention work. 

Mutual fire insurance companies 
have taken a leading part in fire 
prevention eflfort for many years, 
and through this effort a great 
army of Mutual policyholders has 




ihn iftjl tJrtiiiJtti u 
mrmbrr (ompanj tif 



been a marked reduction in fire loss, 
and this saving, under the Mutual plan, 
has been returned to the policyholders 
each year— thereby reducing the cost of 
their insurance protectioa. 

FREE BOOK 

Write today for interesting 
free booklet on Mutual Fire 
Insurance. No obligation. Feder- 



learned how to protect property n, Mtr^a^a of ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 

from the possibility of fire. X'Am"rJZ'MJZi Companies, 919 North Michigan 

A/iiauie. tt it a tym* 

One direct result or this has uMity. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANC 

An American Institution 
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Thf niw SiMrs Rtitbutk SilvLitonL" Compact is 
tiic first tjJio ever designed to Like aJvanUge 
of the full possibilities of pl.i!.lic5. The Duifi 
cabinet iippe.iis symmttiical from front or bai:k, 
because tlie chassis gues in the set jroin she hoi- 
torn. The cabinet is light in weight, self-insu- 
lating anii inexpensive to rattnufacture. The 
slet'k, ctilmful suffice will never warp, crack 
or peel. No amount 
ol abuse can Jull 
its satiny lustre. 




LIGHTER, LONGER WEARING 

The new Duilz Arl-Clirome rime tray eatchcs 
rinsing water poured over the hair, The tray is 
nearly two feet long and much lighter in weight 
than the metal formerly used. It's soap-proof 
and moisture-proof... it doesn't feel CiiiJ to the 
skin . . . continuous use won't chip or rust it . . . 
another sample of an improved product made 
possible by versatile Durez. 

DUREZ is a hot-moJded plastic, simultaneously 
formed and finished in steel dit-s. strong . . . 

I.mi lTEK THAN ANV METAI., . . MEAT-RESISTA!^ 
. . . CHEMICAI.1.Y JNERT. . . SELF-INSULATING , . . 
V(KAR-fHOQF riNlSiJ. 

Why not let Durcz bring these sj.me advan- 
tages to youx product? For further informaUon 
and a copy of the monthly "Durcz News ' 
write General Plastics, Inc . 1511 Wakk Road, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 

DUREZ 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 



Issues for everybody 

ON THE eve of an election, "the most 
dilfictiU to forecast since 1920," tliere 
is a feeling that the jieoiile will vote 
on personalities rather than on issues. 
That there are great issues waiting 
upon decision would be generally ob- 
vious were the people able to pene- 
trate the mists of words which ob- 
scure the precious things at stake. 

If any citizen were at loss for an 
issue he would have no trouble in dis- 
covering it in the field of taxation. 
Should the taxing power be used to 
effect social and economic changes, or 
should it be limited to revenue only? 
There is a whale of a question to in- 
vite lively and searching debate. 

And just for good measure; What 
part of the national income is to be 
spent in expanding the scope of Gov- 
ernment, if indeed it should he ex- 
panded? Will the "yardstick" attain 
a new regulatory dimension'? Should 
public authority advance or retreat in 
the controversial regimentation of 
private industry? Is it the will of the 
people that the central Government 
concern itself with fixing wages and 
prices, with regulation of labor rela- 
tions, with crop control and where 
people live? 

No man wbo looks about hhn in 
this hour can plead lack of issues as 
reason for indifference to the course 
of government of the United States. 
Nor will it do to regard platform 
planks as only so much dead wood. 
The innumerable political contacts 
which now complicate the manage- 
ment of trade and industry are a real- 
ity to the business community. What 
kind of country this is to be is now in 
the making. The only need is to recog- 
nize an issue when it appears. An is- 
sue, as someone said, is something 
that walks right down the middle of 
the road, while all the politicians are 
hiding in the tall grass observing the 
direction it takes. 

Diagnosis of world ills 

IF THERE is any comfort in the 
I bought that this land has no monop- 
uly of quackery in public affairs, it 
can be found in the address of Baron 



Horder of Ashford, physician in ordi- 
nary to the King of Engluiid. He was 
speaking to a convention of doclor.s 
in London, and took occasion to warn 
the nation against "spurious reme- 
dies and panaceas prescribed by Eu- 
rope's difii'^ors." Said the Baron: 

When the clash comes, if comR it must, 
between these hordes of barbarians — 
there are civilized barbarians in the 
world — II may well be that the salvaginj? 
of the world or its doom will depend 
upon whether northern and weslern 
Europe and America havo been able to 
jjreserve an individualistic sui'iely or, 
like the two opposing niasses in the dic- 
tator countries, have yielded to the tre- 
mendous pressure of what may prove to 
be a bastar d civrilization and have caught 
the infection of deKpair. If our own In- 
divid ualista refuse to be tub-thumped oi' 
intimidated into pulp, nil may yet be well 
and the clash may be averted. 

To his question "What matters the 
color of men's shirts if they are soon 
to be their shrouds?" there is answer 
in part in his own tart comment : 

"A plague upon both their blouses !" 

Service stripes for relief ees? 

WILL, a new pressure group emerge 
from the relief rolls? The political 
leverage would be enormous by any 
computation — - 4,00t),000 potential 
votes by one estimate. It is no compli- 
ment to American citizenship to har- 
bor the thought that it can be organ- 
ized on the basis of benefits received 
at the rest of the people's expense. 
Even the most parti.san interest in the 
coming election is not likely to relish 
the idea of a group solidarity founded 
on the permanent expectation of tap- 
ping the public till. 

Possibly the campaigns of the le- 
gionnaires is precedent enough for 
those who view Government as an im- 
perishable dispenser of favors. In 
their resort to political tactics the 
sei-vice men could make a showing of 
sacrifice for the nation's honor. A way 
will be found, never fear, for the re- 
iiefees to capitalize patriotism in their 
own interest. Whatever the degree of 
individual need, the significance of a 
beneficiary class consciousness is om- 
inous. 

A rallying cry pitched to some such 
text as "They shall not starve !" would 




UNTIL AFTER THE ELECTIONS? 



This monch marks the end of the tra- 
ditional period of wdichfiiJness dur- 
ing a presidential year — and the 
beginning of making plans for the 
future. Pressing questions must be 
settled now, and of primary impor- 
tance is the problem of plant loca- 
tion! "k 'k it Already many manu- 
facturers have made inquiries in re- 
gard to re-locating their plants along 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. Even be- 
fore the election they knew that it 
would be to their advantage to be 
close to irenicndous sources of raw 



materials — ample supplies of coal, 
gas and oil — and armies of Ameri* 
can -born labor! Moreover, with the 
tracks of George Washington's Rail- 
road at their door, they realized that 
they would enjoy the finest freight 
and passenger transportation in the 
world, if it if Lose no more time 
— get in touch with George D. Mof- 
fett. Industrial Commissioner, Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, 
West Virginia. Don't let your com- 
petitors steal a march on you! 



^—A^rtm^ iVitJmy/tmj /Aui/n>ftJ 

Ch E s ape/ke.../Ohio 
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portend a lobby all the morfl power- 
ful for the very weakness it would 
jilead. The day the interpretation uf 
relief shifts from the care of depres- 
.sion casualties to the keep of a per- 
petuating minority will be hastened 
by the subsidies which timid poli- 
ticians grant even while they profess 
to abhor. 

Crutches for the able-bodied 

WHETHER (he relief problem per- 
sists because of local need or because 
it is fed and watered by a bottomless 
and remote beneficence is a question 
in need of a greater wattage of public 
scrutiny. Those who feel that munici- 
pal dependency upon the central Gov- 
ernment continues by reason of the 
readiness and generosity of Federal 
aid, point to the improvement of local 
tax collections and credit.. 

Why civic beggary is .Htill declared 
through WPA project signs, a good 
many citizens would like to know. 
How well the beneficiary cities are 
able to pay their own way would make 
an illuminating story in the public in- 
terest. One facet of this research 
woyld comprehend the funds ear- 
marked for one purpose and then di- 
verted to another. 

New York provides a case in point. 
Years ago the city borrowed money 
to meet pressing obligations. Condi- 
tions of the loan required that a re- 
serve be put aside to meet tax de- 
linquency. Now that the situation 
suggests dropping this reserve from 
the annual budget, what to do with 
the money ia something of a riddle. 
Good practice could readily argue its 
application toward tax reduction, to 
the care of the unemployed, toward 
cutting the WPA allotment by under- 
taking local improvements on the 
city's own. Report is otherwise. What 
comes to view is none of these com- 
milments. It is restoration of pay cuts 
to municipal employees. 

As long as the stream of gift.s flows 
from the federal reservoir at a sign 
of local wishfulness, so long will the 
wishfulness continue by its own in- 
dulgence. Civic virtue cuts a poor fig- 
ure not so much because its crutch is 
borrowed, but because in so many 
cases it is needless. 

Who's who in benefits? 

EXPECTATION of a wheat importa- 
tion of 42,500,000 bushels in 1936 pro- 
vides its own commentary on current 
ideas of the perversity of nature's 
bounty at home. How much of this 
addition to the domestic crop ia di- 
rectly traceable to public policy in 
cutting acreage, and how much to 
drought and disease, no one can do 
more than intelligently guess. A for- 
mer head of the National Live Stock 
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Asgociation, Charles E. CoHins of Kit 
Carson, Colo., doubts that the farm 
program makes sense. 

"Farmers are asking- wliat good it 
did to lake 30.000,000 aoi-ca out of 
cultivation and then impoit from 15,- 
000,000 foreign acres farm products 
that could have been raised here. And 
how much grain would have been car- 
ried over as reserve on the 5,000,000 
acres of wheat and 12,000,000 acres of 
corn that tarmers were paid for not 
planting in 1935?" 

Breakdown of a planned economy 
could be amiably accepted as the con- 
sequence of well meaning zeal gone 
wrong were the consequence of error 
not so disturbing and so difficult to 
segregate. Certainly the logic of 
events is on the side of those who 
argue that the need for tapping for- 
eign grain resources would not have 
developed to its current dimensions if 
the policy of acreage restriction had 
not been applied. What passes for 
help to the far^mei' invites further ex- 
ploration as to whether it is the do- 
mestic or the foreign farmer who is 
the greater beneficiary. 

Making the instable stable 

"THE Economics of Instability" is the 
suggestive title of a new course in the 
graduate school of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The in- 
structors are Dr. Mordecai Ezekial, 
one-time economic adviser to the 
Farm Board, now economic adviser to 
Secretary Wallace, and his running 
mate, Dr. Louis H. Bean of the AAA. 

Our readers will recall Dr. Ezekial 
as the savant who worked out a lo- 
garithmic formula by which the price 
of hogs next April, say, could be pre- 
dicted. 

The course is in three intriguing 
parts. Part 1 is: 

A critical examination of the Jaws of 
supply aii-U demand with reference to ttie 
development of the theory of economic 
cyrl<-M under the normal operation of thai 
law, and a comparison of this theoretical 
restatement with previous economic the- 
ory and statistlcstl investigations. 

Part 2 is equally incomprehensible 
to the lay mind save for that word 
"instability" which Dr. Ezekial has 
been teaching to Secretary Wallace, 
and which he now seeks to expound 
to the lea.ser fry in the Department of 
Agriculture. Part 2, according to the 
prospectus, is 

An examination of the number of in- 
duslt iea showing more or less continuous 
InstabiUty or cycles in the light of the 
theoretical principles developed, includ- 
ing both agricultural industries, such as 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and cotton, and non- 
agricultural industries such as ship- 
building, automobile.'!, clothing, etc. 

The finale — -Part 3 — is "a consider- 
ation of {he prevalence of cycles or in- 
iii*var 



stability : 



irious types of industry, 




Business figures pour into 
every office, shop, and factory, 
every hour of every day — in- 
voices,payroIls,statements,costs, 
etc., etc. Regulate them and 
speed them up; prompt, accu- 
rate figures are the very life- 
blood of your business. 

Monroe's sole function for 
twenty-four years has been to 
increase the output and cut the 
cost of business figures. Today, 
there are 197 different Monroe 
models; calculators, adding- 
listing machines, bookkeeping 
machines, check writers and 
signers. Each Monroe is com- 
pact for desk use, and each one 
has the famous "Velvet Touch" 
keyboard that eases off the 
strain of figuring. 



Monroe protects the invest- 
ment of every Monroe user by 
operating 150 Monroe-owned 
branches from coast to coast. 
Tlie nearest branch will arrange 
fi)r you to try a "Velvet Touch" 
Monroe on your own figures 
without obligation. Write to us 
iox booklet, "// Only I Could 
Work On Your Desk For An 
Hour." Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 




ADDING 
CALCULATOR 

MoJcl LA-0 
Poiublc. weighs 
only IC pounJit 
lumplrtFEv autu- 
matic multipliij* 
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Ktprru rirt in ll» 'O.mttwy 
Kt,A BnililtiiK* Irii^rtirit 
I^iroiJifli m ituti-«li)ii viitip 
S2 i>l»rir» ■■ llir rjlr r.( 
ir^l Itrr niittitif*. luvbe llir 
r«iuuil trip in Ml BeiHiudn. 




9 Mr low ific iofly piltiiai-Ir i>f 
Vluitliatlun's KCA Hiiitilin|i arc 
(ifTu-pfi, r<M)f gurtleii!>» tlii'atr»>, 
hroadcastiti"; Kltulios, cxhibitiun 
ami a lubvriiilh of corridors 
ami shii|i.-<, wliii'li all iiiiiti* U* furiii 
a triH! t'ron.s section of itu* world's 
atrtivitii's. Comu'ttiiig llifiu for 
pnrposi's of ii{)-aiid-4)invn transit 
and )iitcr-<'oiiiti)iinirttltoii ave ibc 
Jttstest ptixsengcr I'lt^'ulors in litv 
tto/W, liiiilt b_v IS cstingliouf.*'. 

Tlicw elf valors iirt- iIjc rrown- 
iiig a('roiti|>li>liini>t)l of a urojirani 
iiiaiigurali'd ill 1'I2I, ^vhl■n VkC^I- 
lii^'liouH- Itr^t a[>{)Ii<'tl tin* jirini'ifilt* 
of \ arialilp VoUage Ctinlrol to 
"wrliral IranHjiorlation", A iifw 
•■jHH-li ill i-kx ?^crajtt'r (Hnislriu'tioti 
■WiiA at iiand. and an atnaviin^ t-yU- 
of engincfring devflopments ftd- 
Itiwcd in (jiiick suf(«ssion . . . )>rf- 
rir-ion tani]in;|; at fv«T\ (li"ir: 
inoil<Tii safft_\ ri-(;nlalioii; fnll 
antoniatir rt>iiirol willi iiuTfdibly 
sm<K>th jHTforiiiam-f; and express 
far s[n'<'ds of niorr I bun fi.i stories 
It mitiutc'. 

Taken all tof;cllicr. tbcM' new 
drparlnn's from carlitT i-li-ialor 
jirai*tif«* iisiierfd in a new day for 
llie elevator indn^lrv, and com- 
j>ris<? one of lite Itrijili te.-l cbapler.^ 
in llu* annals of Vt'estingliousc 
ai hieveinent over 50 years, 'fte^i- 
inghouse Klectric & Mannfaeinr- 
ing Cuiiipaii) , ]-,a^l Pit Isbiirgli, J'a. 
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its relalion to business cycles, and its 
effect on the economy ua a wliole." 

Only persons with an M. A, degivt' 
in economics may take the course. 

New blood in demand 

WHEN successful leadership wears 
out and replacement is called for, can 
business count on the right men turn- 
ing up? No doubt the question over- 
simplifies the problem of building up 
a reserve of executive personnel, a 
problem as persistent as it is real. Il 
is even possible to argue that the 
strain to which leadership has been 
put by the hard going of the depres- 
sion years is in large part explainable 
by the lack of an effective system for 
discovering and seasoning new men 
lo share the burdens of management. 
Thought in that direction is advanced 
by Edward R. Stettinius, chairman of 
the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. At a session 
of the Harvard Business School 
Alumni, lie said : 

. . . the need Is not so much for correc- 
tion of bu.sines3 administration as it is 
for a more enlightened application of 
business knowledge; not for more j^ov- 
ernment, but broader executive training. 
To me the crux of ttie situation is not 
so much the need for men, nor the 
scarcity of proven leaders, as it is the 
failure of American business nianagfe- 
ment generally to introduce an orderly 
and methodical s>'stem for the discovery, 
development, and assignment of execu- 
tive personnel. 

Too much is at stake to rely blindly 
on the appearance of able men at 
need. Significant far beyond the occa- 
sion of their utterance, the words 
spoken at Cambridge invite consid- 
eration wherever the future of busi- 
ness is a concern. With money, mer- 
chandising, machines and materials, 
Mr. Stettinius pointed out. modern 
business men have learned to use sci- 
entific methods and have developed 
more and more exact techniques. But 
with men, he charged, corporations 
have continued to feel that genius and 
determination would open closed 
doors, and that, somehow, effective 
leadership would always be found on 
the threshold of every business. The 
times accent the requirement for an- 
other sort of business insurance. It 
will be found beyond the door tli.il 
reads "Department of New Blood ' 

Riches must work, too 

IN THE economic currents which, to 
some observers, define a definite trend 
away from private investment toward 
stale rapi' the increasing pres- 
sure of taxation appears as a major 
influence. That the American way of 
life traces down to the availability of 
capital for use in promoting the coun- 
try's progress on all fronts no one is 
likely to contest, obscured as use of 
investments may be by the complexi- 



ties of the economic order. The ques- 
tion of who shall say where capital is 
to be put to work is Ihe spring board 
of contention. 

How taxation can revise ti'aditional 
pi'actice is brought to a timely focus 
of example by W. L. Clayton of the 
cotlon brokerage house of Anderson 
Clayton & Company, Hou,ston, Texas: 

If Contjress should pass a valid law 
taxing' all InroniM and inhi'rltanc<\'i 
above nomln«i amounts at a rate of 100 
per cent. Ihe right of privtite property 
would be sulMtanllally at an end in this 
country. Stale capitalism would then 
take the place of private capitalism ami 
the State would henceforth hi' under the 
compulsion of provitlintt the indispens- 
able supplies of new capital. 

While none except an alarmist is 
likely to insist that any such extrem- 
ity of legislation is in view, the pres- 
ent state of affairs is substantial 
enough to constitute realism. No rhe- 
toric in asking whether this country 
is headed for the collection and direc- 
tion of capital by government. Ob- 
viously, the higher taxation mounts, 
the less able are the people in their 
roles of savers and investors to fi- 
nance the national will to grow and 
prosper. The public interest would be 
well served with an exploration of 
Mr. Clayton's cogent epitome of the 
usefulness of private means. 

"A rich man's income, usefully re- 
invested year after year," he said, 
"constitutes not a charge on society, 
but a service to it." 

Poetry from 9 to 5 

NEW YORK news men who inter- 
viewed John Masefield, England's poet 
laureate, on his way to attend Har- 
vard's tercentenary celebi'atlon, re- 
port him as believing that "genius 
needs protection and subsidy." Poets 
especially, he feels, find the world 
inhospitable and prosy — -"our poets 
have felt that they were not wanted, 
and many of them have despaired. 
They took to drink or riotous living. 
They shot themselves, drowned them- 
selves, pitched themselves out of 
windows or took to writing advertise- 
ments. ... It is absurd to take a great 
poet and make him turn out adver- 
tisements througli the great creative 
years of his life." 

To talk about advertising as though 
it were the cause of misspent poetic 
lives draws a long bow with a short 
string. Whether the daily grind of 
office work would prevent a true poet 
from coming to the full flower of his 
gift is variously debatable, of course. 
Not readily comes the thought that 
the versifiers who made Sunny Jim 
and Spotless Town shine for the na- 
tion were hapless drudges chained to 
the desks of commerce. Genius that 
winces at the first touch of the work- 
aday world raises its own question of 
its genuineness. 



PAINT 



"Ajlir till, you can'! rxpiil mi'ii not lo 
jtid^c by appearances. . . ." 




OlJlime alchfmiits are Ubu:illy rcFerr»;tl 
to as dimwits bticause Ihey thought Ihey 
could fmd one mclal which would do every- 
thing. Hut there has long been the same 
kind of search going on in modern times 
for a plant paint which would do everj-- 
ihing economically and well, Sherwin- 
U'illiams Paint Enpneers predict no such 
tlixir of a puint will ever be found. 

Hut some paints do a lot of chores. Take 
Shrrwin-Williains Siivf-Lile (for walls and 
ceilings). With its high light reileclion 
value it's a first aid to lighting, to safety, 
to faster production and to lower unit 
costs. It's the plant conditioning paint. 
And where plant conditions are badly be- 
set by fumes, chemical, smoke, etc., Fume 
Proof Save-Lite goes to work. 

A new report has just been published by 
the Sherwin-Williams Co. entitled "An 
.\nalysis of Plant Conditioning" which 
should lie in the hands of everj' executive 
;iii.xious to improve the efficiency and ap- 
pearance of his plant, to protect it against 
decay and depreciation. The report covers 
plant painting in many different industries. 

It is more than a story of plant painting. 
It was prepared by cnginoering-minded 
men as a practical reference guide on paint 
and plant maintenance. Included are eight 
pages of photographs, case histories, data 
on unit costs, lighting standards tor shops 
and factories, a check list for maintenance, 
and other information of the highest prac- 
tical painting value. 

This report will be sent free on request. 
The edition is not large, so send this cou- 
pon as promptly as possible. 



Thi; Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Department NB ^^f^i 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send me your report ".Vn .\nalysis 
of Plant Conditioning."' 

Name 

Address 

City 





Th e world over more people 



ride on GOOD^YEAR TIRES 
than on any other kindl 
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The Retailer Now Takes the Rap 



N'»U HI AT THE FJAXKERS. mmmerrbil 
avialorn, tiiuiiufitcturfni, tclrphnii** bt*a<i<«. Urttk- 
<TH, coal oiHTuton. |*<iWfr and lijrht n 
haw run th«- ■ *' ' ' ■ • litical attack. . ■ -^t 

Ijrif^aih- of Ai iai army, the rt-lail- 

eni, cttmv umlrr fin'. On vvvry (nml they are \n'st-t 
with n'fuu-ment* of rvguial'um, ami nrw stylesi in 
jHililir coMiiK'titiun. 

'rh«- tn-k to \Va4iinjfton has )Mf;un to finil out 
what tlii' Holtinvin-i'atiiian anti-jtritv iliti-riniin- 
ation Art is. and how, and wht*n, and und<-r 
wlmt eircunulanoes. Even as InisineM he»ilat»*<« 
uhili- it K^'t'* it.H li<*arinf;s. conK*<4 the ominous word 
that H<*i»rrviitativi- I'atinan will nin- r 
ineiiHuri* to Imr munufaeluriTs from ref 
niakitit; ilti-t;ui the Iraik-^iiortation of met' 
for retail sale hy the manufaetiirer «»r nn afTdiate 
of the nianufiu-turer. 

Tht* talk for iMipular conouniption iii. of rourtr. 
that the lettinlativi- artillery it aime<l at the "dit; 
frilowt." liul the truth \n no n-tailer in inniniin 
when the lM»niliar«lment l»»«come* ({eneml. Air- 
the retail athliationit with linudl manufacturt-rt. 
department .Htore?* with ftutor^* eonne«-ti<in.<i, ar^' 
in the line of fin*. Otitirt* of oil ami tire m i m i 

fa«'lur. -• . ' r i',. I, , ■■ - ..f . '» ' .'f. 

will II , I law 

than ihry will have new |e(fi«iation to <>«n)tider. 

At the uinie tintr the retailer heart the rattle of 
I,, • ■ ■ ■• ' I' • .\ 

meni the rtMul l«K ■ i 
iun* of an animal rebate \» |{arni«he<l with prom- 
MM tu eliminate puverty, »harr the wealth, arnj 
en«i war 
Jo> ful 
Sweden, i 
Mwi Ja{Min. ' 

in thr focviipi Mjierieiicr *'» difFrrrnl nnlrr «rf 

ei\ ili*ati<m." new kind of t'hr 

Hun merehant* are urf(eU to durrt mU r tii< tr ittl> 



of ownership f«>r a ciM>perative commonwealth 
when* profits are non-existent and the uuh«»l> 
•stniftjrle for eonsunif-r favor is ftir«-ver end*"*!. 

The .Vmi-riran n*tailer may i<ily wonder why 
we must .>pade up poverty-ridden foreign s»>il, for 
example, to c«mvert eumparatively well feii and 
sultstantial American cititenrj* to the "I'topia-s" 
€>f Kun»jje. 

Hhu an' the mighty fallen! Ju-t h it is the 
national haliit tti awe->lruc k with alleptl Kupt»- 
I>eiin supri-nwiey. We "'are iO years l»ehind Ger- 
niany in »iietal insurance." says a C*al»inet official. 
"Lmk at (tritain and housing;" "see Italy's con- 
tnds on working h<»iir<." — not to mention the 
.\H<"*!i and XVZ'» of |{u->-'>ia. 

Men-liundinin^ plans which fit low-wa^e earners 
«if Kuni{N' may not i»e atrept*-*! hy Americans 
who ride to work in their own automohiles and 
wh(Me wive« have t> ' ' ^ at their ellM.\\> 

.\Kain. the heralde<l - •,. - • 

idea in Kur«»|H' and Ju|>. 
ards, may he no aucctm at all 

\o one wImi U*lie\'e» in free enterpri*r can ol»- 
j«vt t«» eoo|>eratives. N*ordo»*s the profrn^«ive mer- 
chant fci»r the ' . - . H ' ' f 
onl.v when hi« 
•tM>tit *uch euii I i 

tittn and even an^tr whrn the fund* he turn* over 
to tax ciilhn-torn come l»ack to hi« town in th«' 
form tif a • • ' 

If Ih. - 
and II ^ 

%-aulL» are n«it j i<>n« fr>»m which fund* tum\ 

lie drawn to open up ii <• store at rver^ 



ulator>- n-i the hiirlier p . r. 

mu«t pay. 
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CHARTING THE COURSE 

America is today finding its way to new horizons. 
W itl) inlrifjiiinff seas ahead, the Mimeograph hecoines 
an increasinglv important too] in safe navigation, F'irst 
in the field of stencil duplication, it hasi pioneered 
every far-reaching hetternicnt of the art. On perform- 
ance, it rates as the standard duplicator of the worhl, 
with a range of eifective action wliicli defies imitation. 
Today its comjilete mastery of its job is highlighted hy 
clear-cut reprodn<'tions of cartoons, charts, diagrams, [dc- 
tures — almost anv kind of illustration workable in line. 
From simple typing to elahorale design, the Mimeograph 
makes finely printed cojiies at low cost and with matchless 
speed. For better navigation in business an<l echication, leani 
what it can do for you todav. Address A. H. Dick Com|tanv, 
Chicago, or see classified tele[>hone 4lirectorv for local address. 

MIMEOGRAPH 
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Labor Nears Its Zero 



BY CHESTER M.WRIGHT 




STRIFE between rival lalor unions seems unavoid- 
able. Those who understand the nature of the struggle 
will be best prepared to protect themselves 



I 



N JUST a few days the American 
Federation of Labor will assemble in 
national convention in Tampa, where 
(barring a miracle) it will solemnly 
declare that the charters of ten na- 
tional and international unions are 
"hereby revoked." Within the ranks 
of those ten unions are something 
more than a third of the membership 
of the Federation; and each member 
has paid, in the past, one cent a month 
to the Federation treasury. 

The Federation convention will 
open November 16 and at some point 
in the succeeding two weeks the revo- 
cation order will go forth, by vote of 
the delegates. Not by unanimous vote, 
but by an overwhelming majority of 
the roll call tabulation. The tea unions 



to be ousted will not be in attendance 
to vote against the proposal, because, 
being now suspended, they are ineligi- 
ble to seats and votes. 

Civil conflict will begin automati- 
cally at once. The effects of that con- 
flict will be felt far into the side lines 
and nobody can look upon its cominj; 
with equanimity. 

Never, in all the history of labor 
unionism in the United States, has so 
much confusion obtained. Until the 
last half dozen years even the super- 
ficial students of labor could have a 
fairly accurate idea of what labor 
"was all about." There was tJie Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with a set- 
tled and unifoi-m policy. There was a 
minority, or a dual or rival movement. 



with a fairly clear policy. Through 
successive years it was the Western 
Fedei-ation of Miners, the I. W. W,, 
the One Big Union, or some lesser 
manifestation of much the same type, 
The World War cleared the decks 
of much of the minority or dual 
strength and unified the ranks within 
the A. F. of L. But no such simple and 
easy situation exists today. There is a 
considerable catalog of minority 
groups, rival philosophies and policies 
and general conflict of interest and 
purpose. 

When tlie division has been accom- 
plished in Tampa the two mo.st power- 
ful groups will be, of course, the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
dismembered third, now known as the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, or the CIO. Within themselves, 
these groujjs will have fairly definite 
policies but this will be more nearly 
true of the CIO than of the A. F. of L. 
because within the A. F. of L,, there 
will be some whose sympathies go to 
the CIO and such divided houses as 
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the International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation, in which the rising Harry 
Bridges represents a policy al com- 
plete variance with the policy of ILA 
President Joseph A. Ryan. 

Several unions have minorities 

BRIDGES started in San Francisco, 
moving eastward to challenge Hvan; 
and he has moved eastward to such 
purpose that in lale September he sal 
in conference with employers in New 
Yoi'k and held veto power over pro- 
visions that ho regarded as objection- 
able in the wage agreement there ne- 
gotiated. 

More than one international union 
has its protesting, urging minority, 
though none as potent as Bridges. 
And there are some dual or rival 
unions, as in the boot and shoe indus- 
try. All of this sums up to the fact 
that there is a considerable labor 
movement to the left of the American 
Federation of Labor, not united or in- 
tegrated, possibly capable of unity, 
but for the present making a picture 
of confusion and crosscurrents. 

Likewise in the confused industrial 
picture wt* have what labor calls the 
company unions. When such organiza- 
tions were first formed, long-viaioned 
labor leaders predicted that in time 
these would lind their way to the or- 
ganized labor movement. That ju oph- 
ecy began to have fulfillment about 
two years ago. 

Within the labor field there also are 
communi.st and fascist influences — 
how much of either one, no one can 
say with any accuracy. There is, quite 
obviously, more of communism than 
of fascism. The Moscow order of some 



two years ago disbanding the sepa- 
rate communist unions and sending 
all communists into the ranks of the 
regular unions has made for anonym- 
ity and today it is not possible to put 
a finger on the communist strength. 
That it is al work is not lo be denied. 
That it controls policy-making is non- 
sense, however. But it probably does 
act as an irritant, something like a 
philosophical hot tamale in certain lo- 
calities. 

Into this realm of existing confu- 
sion there will come the Great Divide 
of labor's major forces and it is more 
than likely that Thanksgiving Day 
will just about mark the conclusion 
of the operation. If the result were to 
be merely that ten unions formerly 
in the Federation were to be out of it 
henceforth, it would be a relatively 
simple affair. That is not how it will be. 

Look for a moment at the structure 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is what its name implies — a "Fed- 
eration" of largely autonomous na- 
tional and international unions. Those 
that are called international have 
Canadian memberships. To facilitate 
action to advance definite group in- 
terests, the Federation years ago es- 
tablished certain departments. These 
are the Building Trades Department, 
the Metal Trades Depart ment, the 
Railway Employees' Department, the 
Union Labor Trades Department, 
each chartered by the Federation, 
each including in membership those 
unions having membership in the 
fields described. 

The printing trades have establish- 
ed their own group organization, con- 
trolling the Allied Printing Trades 
union label. 



When the ten CIO unions arc 
marched definitely out of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Depart- 
ments will have lo dissociate such 
of them as are in the Departments. 
For example, the Union Label Trades 
Department will have to dissociate 
the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers and the United Textile 
Workers, which are CIO unions, and 
which can be expected to develop in- 
dependently their own labels and la- 
bel campaigns. The other three De- 
partments include no CIO unions, but 
there is reason to believe that some 
future desertions from the Federation 
may affect one or more of Ihem. 



States may be divided 



BUT it is in the states and cities 
where the greatest havoc will be 
wrought. State Federations of Labor 
are chartered by the A. F. of L. and 
are composed of local unions within 
the state. Thus the local unions, of all 
types, within a state, are banded to- 
gether for action on matters of stale 
interest, largely legislative. 

Cily Central bodies, usually called 
Central Labor Ctmncils, are chartered 
by the Federation and are composed 
of local unions of all kinds within the 
city. A given central labor council 
may and often does include affiliated 
local unions of miners, clothing work- 
ers, machinists, plumbers, carpen- 
ters, oil workers and so on. 

Similarly, cities have Building 
(Con United on paije HO) 
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The effects of the conflict will be felt far into the 
side lines and nobody can look upon its coming 
with equanimity 



Codes, Before NRA and After 



BY FELIX BRUNER 



F 



AIR trade practice 
codes neither began nor 
ended with the NRA. 
The reign of the Blue 
Eagle was merely a 
strange interlude in a 
program of business co- 
operation which started 
as long ago as 1919 and 
which at present is 
growing in popularity 
and effectiveness. 

Amid the screaming 
of the Blue Eagle, the 
NRA merely drama- 
tized, and confused, a 
process which already 
had been well estab- 
lished in American 
business and which had 
been operating smooth- 
ly under the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
Long before the NRA, 
many business groups 
already were gathered 
under codes providing 
for fair trade practices, 
the elimination of un- 
fair competition, and 
self-discipline. When, in 
May, 1935, the Supreme 
Court decided the Na- 
tional Industrial Re- 
covery Act was uncon- 
stitutional, code mak- 
ing continued, quietly, 
without fiag-waving, 
cracking down or blatant publicity. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
created in 1914, has the specific duty 
of preventing unfair methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce. 
From the exercise of this function 
grew the code idea — the idea that it 
would be more satisfactory all around 
for industries to police themselves 
than to have the Government for- 
ever "cracking down" on those who 
violated laws governing fair competi- 
tion. 

Early in the history of the Federal 
Trade Commission, several industries 
suggested that the way to eliminate 
wholesale abuses would be for those 




Since 1919 the Federal Trade Commission has 
sponsored a program of business cooperation 



FRIENDS of NRA declared that its death 
would mean an era of cutthroat business com- 
petition. Here is what actually happened 



within a given industry to get to- 
gether, agree as to which practices 
were fair and which were not, and 
to pledge their members to abide by 
this agreement. This plan succeeded 
so well that, in 1926, the Commission 
created a division of trade practice 
conferences. 

The trade practice conference af- 
fords a means whereby representa- 
tives of any industry may voluntarily 
assemble and, under the auspices of 
the Federal Trade Commission, con- 
sider prevailing unfair trade prac- 
tices and collectively agree upon and 
provide for their abandonment in co- 
operation with the Commission, thus 



placing all members of 
the industry concerned 
on an equally fair com- 
petitive basis insofar as 
trade pi'actices are con- 
cerned. 

The voluntary nature 
of trade practice con- 
ferences and of trade 
practice agreements is 
stressed. The law creat- 
ing the Commission 
does not mention trade 
practice agreements or 
codes of any kind. The 
Government did not 
originate or even sug- 
gest them. They were 
the children of business 
itself, kidnaped and 
held for a time by the 
NRA, but finally restor- 
ed to their rightful par- 
ents. 

The Federal Trade 
Commission can pro- 
duce no such grandiose 
figures as those which 
poured from the mimeo- 
graphs of the NRA. It 
can, however, show a 
steady history of fric- 
tionless accomplish- 
ment and it can prove 
that business is more 
than willing to cooper- 
ate to prevent abuses, 
that whip-cracking is 
altogether unnecessary. 

About 175 trade practice confer- 
ences have been held, most of them 
resulting in the adoption of trade 
practice rules. Since June 1, 1935, 
eight such conferences have been 
conducted and trade practice rules 
formulated, approved by the Com- 
mission and adopted by industries. 
But this tells only a part of the story. 
Rules formulated for at least 11 
other industries arc waiting final ap- 
proval. In addition, 30 or more other 
applications for trade practice con- 
ferences have been filed and prelimin- 
ary negotiations are under way. 
Rules have been finally promul- 
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gated, and are in effect, for the fol- 
lowing industries: 

Wholesale tobacco trade; investment 
JIOO.OOO.OOO ; annual sales volume $1,000.- 
000,000; number of employees, 60,000. 

Fhe extinguisher appllanre manufac- 
turing Industry; sales volume in 1934, 
J4.150.000; capital Investment $7,500,000; 
number of employees 3,000. 

Vegetable Ivory button manufacturers; 
sales volume exceeUing $2,000,000; in- 
vestment $5,000,000; employees 1.500. 

Paper drinking straw nianufacturlnK 
industry; sales volume $1,000,000; invest- 
ment not given; number of employees 
500. 

Buff polishing wheel manufacturers; 
sales volume exceeding $4,000,000; in- 
vestment not stated; employees IfiOO. 

Eig-ht subdivlBlons of the cotton con- 
verting indu.stry: annual salts between 
$400,000,000 and S. 100 ,000,000; investment 
$250,000,000; employees 10,000. 

Flat Rlass manufacturers and distrib- 
utors; annual sales volume $200,000,000; 
investment $125,000,000; employees 25,- 
000. 

I..adie.') handbag manufacturing; Indus- 
trj'; annual .salfs $44,000,0<X) ; Investment 
not stated; employpes 15,000. 

Trade practice rules for the follow- 
ing industrie.'s have been approved by 
the commission and will hv promul- 
gated when finally accepted by com- 
mittees of the industries. 

Juvenile wheel Rood a 
uiaiiufacturers; sales volume 
S10,000,&tjO; investment not 
given; number of employees 
10,000. 

Spiral tube core manufac- 
turlnfj Industry; sales vol- 
ume $1,500,000; no Informa- 
tion as to investment and 
number of employees. 

In addition, conferences 
have been conducted, rules 
have been proposed and 
are now awaiting final ac- 
tion by the following in- 
dustries : 

Radio receiving set manu- 
facturers; invcttment $50.- 
000,000; number of cmployeefi 
30,000 to 50,000. 

Fertilizer Industry; invest- 
ment $5O0,0O0,OfJ0; number of 
employees. 30,000. 

Preserve manufacturing 
Industry; investment nut 
Kiven; annual sales over 
$25,000,000; number of em- 
ployees, 4,000. 

Steel tubular firebox boiler 
industry; investment not 
stated; number of em- 
ployees, 3,000. 

Petroleum industry east of 
the Rocky mountains: in- 
vestment $12,000,000,000; number of em- 
ployees, 999.800. 

Mirror manufacturtng industry; in- 
vestment and number of employees not 
stated. 

Private home study schools; Invest- 
ment not given; number of employees, 
10.000. 

Rubber tiro industry; inve.^tment $2,- 
0O0,0(KI,0O0 ; number of employees, 150,000 
to 250,000. 

School supplies equipment Industry; 
investment not stated; number of em- 
ployees not given. 

All of these things have been ac- 
complished since the demise of the 
NRA, and the work is speeding up. 



Inquiries and applications for trade 
conferences are increasing as is the 
number of conferences being held. 
Surely this refutes the argument that 
business has to be coerced into main- 
taining fair competition standards 
and being generally decent. 

Code making is stimulated 

TWO events within the past year 
gave impetus to code making. One 
was the Supreme Court decision in 
the Sugar Institute case. The other 
was the enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

In the Sugar Institute case, the 
Supreme Court said : 

Voluntary action to ond .^busc.-i and 
to foster fair competilivp opijortunitles 
in the public interest may be more effec- 
tive than lepal processes. And cfKipern- 
tive endeavor may appropriately have 
wider objectives than merely the removal 
of evils which are infractions of positive 
law. 

This confirmed the attitude of in- 
dustries operating under fair trade 
practice agreements and of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. If representa- 




The code idea was kidnaped and held captive, 
rather than hatched, by the NRA 



tives of industries merely met and 
agreed to abide by the laws on the 
stattite books they would have made 
the task of law enforcement easier 
for the Government, but they would 
have accomplished little more. Agree- 
ments, as the Supreme Court sug- 
gested, go considerably beyond "the 
removal of evils which are infractions 
of positive laws." They must, of 
course, remain within the limits of 
established law. The Supreme Court 
said in the Linseed Oil Case : 

. . . concerted action through combina- 



tion ... is forbidden when The necessary 
tendency is to destroy the kind of com- 
petition to which the public has looked 
for protection. 

Trade practice agreements follow 
generally similar lines. The rules 
adopted are of two kinds. The first 
group covers practices that are 
clearly illegal. The Federal Trade 
Commission undertakes, in fact is re- 
quired, to prohibit the use of prac- 
tices covered by these rules, whether 
or not they are part of an agreement. 

The second group includes rules 
which the industry itself establishes 
and by which it undertakes to abide. 
Practices inchided in this second 
group may or may not constitute in- 
fractions of law. depending upon cir- 
cumstances in (he particular case. 

Practices covered by the first group 
of rules usually include such things 
as secret rebates, false branding, 
trade-mark infringement, price dis- 
crimination in violation of the Clay- 
ton act, use of false or deceptive 
selling methods, false advertising, 
commercial bribery, operation of lot- 
teries, issuance of false invoices, and 
the like. These provisions 
are nearly uniform for all 
industries. 

The second group of 
rules covers acts which the 
industry considers to be 
unethical, uneconomical 
or otherwise objection- 
able, and provides for acts 
which promote sound busi- 
ness methods which the 
industry desires to en- 
courage. They generally 
cover activities peculiar to 
the particular industry. 
Such practices as shipping 
on consignment, publish- 
ing of ojien prices, can- 
cellation of contracts, the 
manner in which specifica- 
tions shall be written, and, 
in one instance, even an 
agreement not to do busi- 
ness on Sunday, have been 
covered by these rules. 

Discussing the agree- 
ments, Charles H. March, 
Commission chairman, 
said: 

By this procedure, often 
the unfair and dishonest practices of an 
entire indu.stry are corrected at a single 
conference; whereas, if it were neces- 
sary to take action -against each in- 
dividual offender, hundreds of proceed- 
ings might have to be instituted. 

The Commission's trade conference 
procedure usually leads to the prompt 
abandonment of unfair practices by the 
entire Indu.stry concerned, Moreover, an 
Industry thus grows into the habit of 
policing itself, and Its honest members, 
who constitute the large majority, co- 
operate in bringing about enforcement 
of the law. 

Enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act appears certain to stimulate ap- 
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plications for trade practice 
conferences. The new Act 
greatly broadens the law 
against discriminations. One 
of the most frequently re- 
quested rules in trade prac- 
tice conferences has to dn 
with prohibition of selling 
below cost. It is believed the 
restrictions included in the 
new legislation will tend to 
bring about more requests 
for agreements on this sub- 
ject. The provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act still 
are extremely confusing and 
the Trade Commission is try- 
ing to help industry interpret 
them, although it is agreed 
that final court interpreta- 
tions probably will be neces- 
sary in many instances be- 
fore the law is fully under- 
stood. 

Limited to fair practices 

IN this discussion, one de- 
cided difference between the 
codes of tiie NRA and those 
of the PTC muBi be pointed 
out— the latter include no 
labor provisions. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is 
concerned only with the mat- 
ter of fair business practices. 
It has no authority under the 
law, or otherwise, to concern 
itself with wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

It was on labor provisions of the 
codes that the NRA cracked up even 
before (he Schechter decision. It at- 
tempted to bring together two only 
remotely related subjects — fair trade 
practices and fair employment prac- 
tice.s and to play one against the 
other. The zeal of most NRA ofTicials 
in obtaining labor provisions far out- 
ran their interest in fair trade prac- 
tices. The NRA tried to combine a 
reemployment drive with an effort to 
regulate competition. The plan did 
not work. 

After the Schechter decision, im- 
mediate steps were taken to restore 
the trade practice functions to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and an 
effort was made to establish, in addi- 
tion, agreements applying to hours 
and wages. An executive order dated 
Septemiier 2f>, 1935, authorized the 
Commission to approve certain trade 
practice agreements submitted pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, Labor 
provisions were to he submitted sepa- 
rately an(J were to be subject to ap- 
proval of the President after an NRA 
organization, kept intact by a con- 
gressional resolution, had passed 
upon them. 

The order was so worded that nn 



Bystness men have learned at great expense that it is frequently im- 
possible to tell what a law means without being dragged into court 



trade practice agreement could be 
promulgated until after a labor 
agreement had been approved. 

Thus the functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission in respect to trade 
practice agi-eements were again rec- 
ognized, but they were bound about 
with such restrictions thai little pro- 
gress could be made. With the final 
dissolution of the NRA, the restric- 
tions were removed and the division 
of trade practice conferences resumed 
its functions. 

Compliance with trade practice 
rules, once they are promulgated, is 
usually general within an industry, 
the Commission has found. 

Compliance easily obtained 

"EXPERIENCE has shown," says 
Robei-l E, Freer, a member of the 
Commission, "that cf>mpliance with 
the rules established through tiade 
practice conference procedure is not 
a difficult problem. Business men 
usually respect their agreements." 

There is, however, one difficulty 
that probably will continue to e.xisi 
in the formulation of trade practice 
rules that are not strictly statutory. 
That is the question of how far an in- 
dustry may go without running afoul 
of the anti-tru.st laws. The Federal 



Trade Commission is not a court. It 
can advise industry and give it the 
benefit of its study and judgment in 
the light of precedent, but there al- 
ways exists a borderline between 
what is plainly lawful and what is 
[ilainly unlawful. 

The question of open prices comes 
under this category. The Commission 
is trying to formulate a definite policy 
in this connection. 

But Commissi(mer Freer points 
out, "even after our studies are 
completed and pending rules either 
approved or rejected, the Commis- 
sion cannot be expected to provide 
such definite advance advice as will 
assure an industry desiring to experi- 
ment in a doul}tful zone of coopera- 
tive dealing with business questions 
that it will not come into conflict 
with the law." 

As many men inside and outside of 
business have learned, at great ex- 
jiense, it is frefpiently impossible to 
find out what the law is in a given 
circumstance without being dragged 
iiefore a court. 

Nevertheless, enenigh of the law is 
sufficiently plain to make trade agree- 
ments po.ssiblo, to permit industry to 
regulate itself in the public interest 
and this industry has shown it.self 
willing and ready to do. 



And Mau the Best 



BY HERBERT COREY 




if ih«y Ciin buiU up ilu'tr ar^uinent^ i>n l.icts, tiit-y are ;>ufi>. li 
they wander into eloquent generalities they will find that most 
of them have been said before and inanv arc not true 



lERHAPS my wish has again become a father. But it 
seems to me that the young folks are about to make the 
first really impartial examination of the problem of pub- 
lic ownership ever attempted in this country. Maybe I'm 
wrong. But 1 think they will prove to be not only a com- 
petent but an uiisclfi-sh jury. 

A boy has a sharper eye for a lie than he ever will have 
after he grows up. I know I had. A good man told me 
that Abraham Lincoln was murdered in a church because 
he had some luizy idea that my young soul should be 
jmitected against the di.-icovery that there were such 
liell-holes as theaters. I despised him for years after I 
found him out. 

Maturity brings tolerance for falsehoods. We older 
peojjle recognize that a little lying now and then is prac- 
ticed by the best of men. To the youngsters while is 
white and black is black. When they begin In dig into 
the public ownership problem they will not be influenced 
by gray hairs or odors of sanctity or deep, melodious 
quavers. 

"What are the facts?" Ihey will ask. 
At least, I believe they will. 

"Never mind eloijueiice. We can supply that for our- 
selves. Just now we want tangible facta that can be 
proven. If we catch any of you old men lying you'll stand 
in a corner until the cows come home." 



One hundred and twenty thousand 
students will soon be debating the 
question set by the N'ationai Dniver- 
sity Extension As-socialion for the 
1936-1937 sea.son: 

"Resolved, that all electric utilities 
should be governmentally owned." 

Schools in every state will partici- 
pate under the auspices of cooperat- 
ing members. The National Forensic 
League and the High School Honor- 
ary Speech Society with member- 
ships in 500 or more schools will take 
part. High school debating teams be- 
gan gathering material in September 
lind some of the earlier disoissions 
were heard in that month. Many of 
the high school teams will take part 
in 60 or 70 elimination contests in 
their effort to win the National High 
School Debating Championship, 

The 19,'J6-37 deb.-ite on government 
ownership of utilities will be the tenth 
annual debate of the University Ex- 
tension Association, It shou Id be lively , 
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Man Win... 



WHEN 120,000 high school students dehate 
the question: "Resolved, that all electric 
utilities should he governmentally owned/' 
the public is promised the first really im- 
partial examination of the problem 



The debaters will lind 
a way to get the facts 



They will learn that, 
often, coal U cheaper 
than water power 




I 

A 



The debate will demand independent 
research, not thumbing of histories 



Every American is at heart a 
politician, or should be, and there 
are plenty of ijolitieg in that topic. 
It will demand independent re- 
search by the students instead of 

a thumbing of histories. It may 

prove to be, as I said at the begin- 
ning, the only dispassionate and 
widespread examination of the 
question that has ever been at- 
tempted. The older men who have 
been discussing it have been parti- 
sans. When government tries to take 
your property from you, you become a 
partisan right away. There are men 
whose arteries stand out like corduroy 
when they read that U. S. Senator 
George W. Norris has given the Power Trust another 
ride. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan would be pained if he were 
to hear himself scandalized by men who believe hardly 
any of the good things he says of the TVA. Men who 
think the Government has no moral right to compete 
with private business insist that their arguments are 
not answered when David A. Lilienthal calls them pyg- 
mies of Wall Street, 

The young men and women of the debating contest 
will not be hampered by previous partisanship. Not one 
of the 120,000, at a guess, has an investment in the util- 
ities. At least he has not an investment that he worked 
for and that his wife saved by doing her own cooking. 
Not many of them have bone-deep political j)rejudices. 
They know that they are growing up in a world that is 
shifting values rapidly and they are prepared to keep 
the pace. If the reader wants to know what his adole.scent 
son or daughter thinks of tub-thumpers let him listen 
in the next time a bunch of the youngsters get together 
on the front porch. 

But they are pretty hot stuff on fact. The constant 
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challenge that ' isi found fn ttieir detibef atlons Is : 
"Thai's not so. Prove ii." 

Both sides to the contcoveray have been called on to 
supply facts, The leading believers that Government 
should own all and boss all from Washington are sending 
supporting arguments as rapidly as iwssible. The out- 
standing figures in the utility industry find their mail 
speckled with letters from sludenlH asking information 
or replies to specific questions. Both sides recognize the 
importance of the debate and are cooperating with the 
students. No decision on the merits of the case can be 
made, of course. The winners will be selected accord- 
ing to the fiLshion in which they have selected and 
marshalled faets. 

An influence on public opinion 

BUT it should be reineiiiberea that the 120,000 partici- 
pants are prcsrimably the future leaders of our country. 
In the second line are their schoolmates who, because 
they lack forensic ability or industry in study, are not in 
the debate, but must be interested in it if only as a sport- 
ing event. The third line is made up of the parents and 
friende of the first and second line. They may have been 
no more definitely interested by the problem of public 
ownership than in Chang's troubles in China but they 
will follow the debate because they know the debaters. 
It is not possible th«t it will not have an influence on 
public opinion. 

Of course, many uf the youngsters will be .swept away 
on waves of hooey. Many of their elders have been. They 
may mistake a mirage for a green pasture. Some of their 
elders have made the same mistake. They may get pretty 
vehement about Wall Street and the Power Trust and 
the wrongs of the Common People. This detachment 
will go oratorical on us. 

But, because I have ^^(^^ -^jf 

an immense confidence M f 

in youth's clear-think- 
ing and intolerance for 
vocal mush, I believe 
that most of the debat- 
ers will find a way to 
get down to the bed- 
rock facta. If this de- 
bate is won by sweet 
words and honeyed 
phrases, then 1 have the 
young fellows sized up 
all wrong. 

In their inquiry into 
the fundamentals they 
will discover that som<- 
believe that the utilities 
must be taken from 
their private owners 
Vjecause the state has 
been unable to regulate 
them. They will first in- 
quire whether it is true 
that the state has failed 
to regulate them. They 
may then ask where the 
state that has been un- 
able to find men with 
the intelligence and 
courage necessary to 
regulate the utilities 
will find men equal to 
the far more difficult 
task of managing them. 

They will hear abuse A boy has a sharper eye for 

from both sides. They again. To him white is wh 
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will conclude that a good many men are liars and that 
the suppression of fact is as great a lie as twisting it. 
They will assume that there are honest men, fools and 
knaves on both sides. But I believe the young folks will 
discard the nonsense. What they will want to know — 
unles.s I am as wrong as Old Mother Shipton — are the 
facts. 

Here are some to start with which will be accepted by 
both sides. From $12,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000 is 
invested in the industry. No one knows the true figure. 
It makes no difference. About 300,000 persons are em- 
ployed. There is no complaint, so far as I know, of the 
way the industry treats its employees. More persons in 
each thousand enjoy the use of electricity than in any 
other country. Rates are lower than in any country ex- 
cept where the Government subsidizes industry. 

Every dollar a Government puts into this or any other 
business must be taken from the taxpayer. If disputes^M^ 
arise between a utility and the state body which rcgu-'^IH 
lates it, they are settled in the courts. The only alterna- 
tive to this method would be arbitrary and uncontrolled 
rule by bureaucrats. One of the most violent complaints 
of those favoring public ownership is that the courts 
sometimes disagree with them. 

I am sure that no one can take exceplitm to any of 
Ihe preceding statements. 

The students will next learn that the industry as a 
whole has pursued a rate-lowering policy. They will dis- 
cover that the justice of the rates has been widely 
attacked, but that the industry has complied with the 
big-volume, small-profit plan which guides ,\merican 
industry. 

The students will find that many a {mlitician has found 
the harpoon ag.ainst the utilities to be the most effective 
weapon in his armory. They will discover some of the 

mistakes that some o1 
the utility leaders 
made. They will find 
that utility securities 
were regarded as the 
highest type of invest- 
ment and the utility 
industry as extremely 
stable until the political 
attacks became danger- 
ous. They will judge for 
themselves just what 
are holding companies. 
The most blatant poli- 
ticians charge that 
holding companies are 
octopi which suck the 
blood of the operating 
companies. The stu- 
dents at this point will 
try to keep their blood 
pressure down until 
they can get the facts. 
The opposition will in- 
sist that the unexam- 
liled expansion and effi- 
ciency of the American 
operating company are 
due to the financial aid 
and skilled manage- 
ment afforded by the 
holding companies. 

They will find Sena- 
1 or Norria convinced 
that there is a Power 
Trust, and that the map 
of inter-connecting 
( Continued on page 9^ ^ 



a lie than he will ever have 
itr and black is black 



How to Diffuse Purchasing Power 




BY THOMAS NIXON CARVER 

Professor of Palitical Economy, Emeritus, 
Harvard Universily 





Every working man should be in favor of free enterprise 
because then industry expands increasing jobs and wages 



A PRACTICAL economist explains 
how and why capitalism, for self- 
ishness if for no other reason, must 
always pay the highest possible 
wages and why this cannot be 
accomplished by mandate 



There need be no fear that pur- 
chasing power in this country can 
ever be concentrated in the pockets 
of a few. If that should happen, mass 
production would become uneconom- 
ical and small shops with hand work- 
ers wouJd displace large factories 
with power-driven machinery. Large 
accumulations of capital goods in all 
industries that produce luxuries for 
the millions would lose their value 
and their owners would cease to be 
rich. The only wealth a rich man 
could own would be the kinds that 
rich men now own in non-capitalistic 
and non-machine using countries — 
that is, land, the precious metals, 
jewelry, rich raiment, sumptuous 
palaces and other articles of self- 
indulgence commonly called consum- 
ers' goods. 

Quantity production is possible 
only where there are millions of pur- 
chasers. As the scale of production 
increases, with larger power plants 
and more machinery, more and more 
purchasers must necessarily be found. 
Industrialists themselves will be com- 
pelled to find ways to enable more 
people to buy their products. Other- 
wise products will pile up before 
their factory doors. 

It does not pay to make a machine 
to perform an operation that needs 
to be repeated only a few times. Even 
so simple a device as a sewing ma- 
chine would be uneconomical if only 
a few stitches were to he made. A 
needle would be more economical. If 
only a few people ever bought ciga- 



rettes, it would not pay to design and 
manufacture machines to turn them 
out at the rate of 700 a minute. There 
must be millions of smokers to justify 
the wide use of such machines. This 
principle runs all through industry, 
from the production of pins to the 
production of automobiies. It is of 
particular significance in the produc- 
tion of such expensive luxuries as 
automobiles, radio .sets and a multi- 
tude of other modern comforts, con- 
veniences and pleasure goods. 

Mass purchasing power 

IF only a few could afford to buy 
them, automobiles would have to be 
manufactured, if at all, in relatively 
small establishments. Quantity pro- 
duction requires millions of buyers, 
and millions of buyers are found only 
where purchasing power is widely 
diffused. It would never pay to build 



a large plant to manufacture a few 
hundred or a few thousand automo- 
biles. At the same time, if they were 
manufactured in small establish- 
ments, they would be so expensive 
that only a few could afford them. 
There is, therefore, a close inter- 
dejiendence between large scale pro- 
duction and widely diffused purchas- 
ing power, 

A country like Japan may, of 
course, find large numbers of pur- 
chasers outside of its own boundaries 
for simple and relatively cheap prod- 
ucts. In such a case, there may be 
large scale machine production with- 
out diffused purchasing power among 
its own people. But there must be 
widespread purchasing power .some- 
V'here to make quantity production 
with machinery economical. In this 
country, foreign trade plays a minor, 
though by no means negligible, part 
in our national economy. Most of the 
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products or large scale macWne pro- 
duction are sold to our own people. 
Mass production calls for concen- 
trated management. But when we 
have concentrated management there 
will be alarm over the tendency to- 
ward concentration of wealth. We are 
already hearing a great deal about 
this concentration, and we are in- 
clined to strike blindly at it. That is 
always dangerous. We need to know 
pretty clearly what we are strik- 
ing at. 

The first thing to consider is: 
What kind of wealth is concentrated? 
There is a fundamental distinction 
between wealth that is used for pro- 
iuction and wealth that in used for 
bonsumption. One kind ia "producers' 
wealth;" the other is "consumei-s' 
wealth." 

One kind of wealth may be con- 
centrated and the other kind widely 
diffused. There might be a wide dif- 
fusion of producers' wealth, that is. 
every worker might own his own 
tools and every farmer his small plot 
of land, and yet the farmers and 
workers might have very little to 
consume. Tax eaters on the one hand, 
and racketeers on the other might 
own little producers' wealth, but, be- 
cause of their coercive power, they 
could hog to themselves most of the 
consumers' wealth. 

On the other hand, producers' 
wealth might be highly concentrated 
while consumers' wealth was widely 
diffused. In those mechanical indus- 
tries where cheap power is the deter- 
mining factor, the cost of production 
is decreased as mechanical power is 



substituted for human muscles. This 
requires huge productive plant.s un- 
der unified management. 'This looks 
like concentration though, even under 
unified management, ownership may 
be widely diffused. In fact, in this 
country, ownt-rship, even of our larg- 
est corporations, is considerably dif- 
fused. It has been estimated that 
there are between seven and nine 
million stockholders of American cor- 
porations. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company leads with 
057,000 stockholders. Cities Service 
Company follows with 615,804, Gen- 
eral Motors with 337,218, Radio Cor- 
poration of America with 270,257, 
U, S. Steel Corporation with 247,476, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany with 227,251.' Bonds of corpora- 
tions are also widely held. 

Ownership is ciiffiised 

THERE is. therefore, considerable 
diffusion of ownership along with a 
high degree of concentration of con- 
trol or management and this diffu- 
sion of ownership can be still further 
increased. Only under unified man- 
agement of huge plants can the cost 
of producing be materially reduced in 
the mechanical industries. By this 
kind of concentrated management, 
with its low cost of production, the 
products can be sold at low prices. 
This puts them within the reach of 
large numbera of people. In these 
eases, we may have considerable con- 
centration in the control of produc- 

<Sce Daniel Starch, in Forbrs, (or May 1S.193G, 
page 16. 



ers' wealth and a wide diffusion in the 
enjoyment of consumers' wealth. 

If we had our choice, which would 
we prefer — huge productive estab- 
lishments, with concentrated man- 
agement, turning out products at low 
cost and selling them at prices which 
millions could pay, or a large number 
of small establishments, each separ- 
ately managed, producing at high 
cost and compelled to sell, if at all, at 
prices which only a few could pay? 

Automobiles could, presumably, be 
manufactured in small shops, but the 
cost of production would be so high 
that only a few could afford automo- 
biles. They can also be produced in 
huge plants which turn out automo- 
biles at low cost and put them within 
the reach of millions of people. Most 
of us prefer this system to a system 
of small shops catering to the very 
rich. 

Some people are afraid of these 
huge corporations. In fact, we are all 
afraid of big things. But before we 
get panicky, we should try to find out 
whether the big thing is using its 
power to do us harm or to do what we 
want done. If we find that a huge 
plant is producing something that we 
want, producing it at low cost, and 
selling it at a price that we are able 
to pay, we may get over our scare. 

This is not a question of benevolent 
motives. Huge business concerns are 
no more benevolent than small ones. 
But there are such things as organ- 
izations and relationships in which 
all parties gain. Such organizations 
and relationships are worth encour- 
( Continued on page 76) 
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As produL'tion incrtases, w'tih larger power plants and more machinery, induiitrialists 
themselves will be compelled to find ways to enable more people to buy their goods 



Apostle of the New Deal by silas bent 



The Faith and 

Works of 

Dr. Stanley High 



xlMONG Lhe men who, within recent 
montlis, have risen to places of prom- 
inence in or near the Government, 
few have risen more rapidly and per- 
haps unexpectedly than Dr. Stanley 
High, an executive chairman and 
the real life of the Good Neighbor 
League, Inc. 

Dr. High, a former Republican, 
went over to the Democrats because 
he believed that the Administration 
was putting into effect social ideals 
which churchmen of all races and de- 
nominations have been preaching for 
two scare years without getting any- 
thing done. There is no doubt about 
his sincerity. Nor, for that matter, 
about his energy. The things he be- 
lieves in, he will try to bring to pass 
and he is in a position to accomplish 
much in this direction. Since much of 
his thinking is in the field of eco- 
nomics, business men need to know 
something about him and his beliefs. 
One belief is that the Governmenl 
should go into business when it can 
do the job better than private enter- 
prise. 

"The enemies of the New Deal," he 
told me, "use that phrase, 'competi- 
tion with business," to cover every- 
thing this Administration has done 
which is in the least unconventional, 
I do not think the Government should 
step in and take business away from 
men who are doing the work as effec- 
tively and as cheaply as Uncle Sam 




could do it. I am not against the profit 
system, so long as profits are within 
reason, and this Administration is 
not against it. As for production for 
use and not for profit, this is a phrase 
practically without meaning. The 
man who produces commodities effi- 
ciently at a reasonable profit is pro- 
ducing for use. There is no basic or 
inherent conflict between profit and 
usefulness." 

When I inquired about the coopera- 
tive movement, strongly endorsed by 
the Federal Council of Churches, Dr. 
High said he did not believe this coun- 
try should take over bodily the ex- 
treme system adopted, for example, 
in Sweden; but that we should find 
an American adaptation, to help meet 
our outstanding economic problem of 
dist ribution. 

"Consumer cooperatives," he add- 
ed, "answer a great many of our most 



pressing questions, and we ought to 
take advantage of them as fully as 
we can in accordance with American 
policies and traditions." 

Dr. High expressed himself un- 
qualifiedly as in favor of private in- 
surance and old age security under 
governmental authority, and added 
that this Administration had entered 
the mortgage and finance fields only 
because private business was unable 
or unwilling to take care of certain 
needs. He does not blink the fact that 
mistakes have been made, but he 
holds that the New Deal, by and 
large, is a huge success. He has, in 
fact, called it "a practical applica- 
tion of the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount." 

The Good Neighbor League, Inc. 
occupies spacious Park Avenue offices 
in New York City. He is, as this is 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Our New Bid for 



lOREIGN trade provides today, just 
as it did in 1704, tKe butter for 
America's bread and tlie cream for 
America's coffee. It is tlie difference 
between getting along nicely and just 
getting along. It penetrates every 
State, every town and every farm. It 
is ten per cent of America's annual 
production of movable goods. One 
family in 12 depends on foreign trade 
for food and shelter. 

If exports stopped, the United 
States would have to curtail by from 
25 to 50 per cent its growing of cot- 
ton, wheat and tobacco and it.-? manu- 
facture of automobiles and machin- 
ery. If imports stopped, Americans 
would do without many everyday 
items they need or enjoy. Thi-s morn- 
ing's breakfast coffee and probably 
the sugar that sweetened it came 
from abroad. Rubber for automobile 
tires, paper the news is printed on. 
silk, lea, tin, diamonds — all are im- 
ported. 

At peak. American foreign trade 
reached $14,000,000,000 a year; un- 
der adverse conditions it declined to 
$3,000,000,000. Most shipments to and 
from Canada go by railroad or truck ; 
but 85 per cent of foreign trade goes 
in ships. 

Naturally all maritime countries 
seek this carrying business. It yields 
a handsome income, both in ship con- 
struction and maintenance and in pay 
rolls of officers and crews. It means, 
further, increased national security, 
since merchant ships may be warship 
auxiliaries. Structural embellish- 
ments to aid in combat are provided 
when the ships are built^ — gun plat- 
forms, bulkheads, speed for moving 
troops and other things. 

Back in 1704. America recognized 
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If exports stopped, many American industries would have 
to curtail their production by from 25 to 50 per cent 



the importance of a home-owned and 
operated merchant marine. That year, 
the diminutive Commonwealth of 
Rhode Island slapped back at the Brit- 
ish Empire and set out to build an 
American merchant fleet. Britain, 
having acted to restrict its ocean com- 
merce to British-owned ships, had at- 
tempted in 1651 and again in 1660 to 
limit it to that which was not only 
English-owned but English-manned. 
Rhode Island retaliated with a ton- 
nage tax on shijis not wholly owned 
in the Colonies. This was the first 
American legislative step toward in- 
dependence in shipping. 

Many laws encourage ships 

IN the two and a third centuries since 
then, America has enacted, first by 
the independent States fresh from the 
Revolution, and later by the federal 
Government, one law after another to 



stimulate its merchant fleet. The lat- 
est of the series, the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, just now is going into 
operation. Its sponsors hope for great 
results; and it is the eternal hope the 
United States will regain the mari- 
time position held so proudly for its 
first 70 years as a republic. 

Today the United States is a poor 
second among the nations in gross 
tonnage of cargo and passenger ships 
in the international trade ( exclusive 
of tankship tonnage, a slorj' in itself, 
and of Great Lakes and coastwise 
shipping). Great Britain is first with 
13,000,000 tons, more than four times 
the tonnage owned by the United 
States. The United States has a little 
more than 3,000,000 tons. Japan is 
third, Germany is a close fourth, and 
Italy and France Rfth and sixth, with 
more than 2.000,000 tons each. 

Before the Civil War, American 
ships were a famiiiar sight in all the 
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World Shipping Business 



BY DONALD MacGREGOR 



WITH one family in 12 in this country de- marine is acute. The Merchant Marine Act 
pendent on foreign trade for food and shel- of 1936 is expected to meet the need. Its 
ter, the need for an American merchant aims are explained in tliis article 



ports of the world. They were 
wooden sailing ships, built 
from the raw materials whiuh 
abounded in America; and 
they were economically oper- 
ated. In their day, in the 40'3 
and later, the American Clip- 
pers were the wonders of the 
seas, breaking records to 
China and to other foreign 
nations. 

Surpassed by England 

BUT the Civil War cost the 
United States a great number 
of ships through destruction 
or the transfer of their regis- 
try to neutral nations. At 
about the same time, the mas- 
ter builders of England de- 
veloped ships built of iron and 
propelled by steam. Iron and 
coal England had in abun- 
dance and here was real econ- 
omy. This revolution in con- 
struction and operation 
America did not recognize at 
the time, the opinion prevail- 
ing that wooden ships never 
could be surpassed. Another 
handicap appeared: on com- 
pletion of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads, the West open- 
ed up, and capital was more 
interested in western oppor- 
tunities than in ship opera- 
tion. 

From the close of the Civil 
War to the start of the World 
War, American merchant ton- 
nage in the foreign trade to 
all practical purposes drop- 
ped year after year; and so 
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In the 40's and later the American clipper ships were the wonders of the seas. 
Today, although she has fewer of them, vessels built under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 are the equal of any corresponding vessels afloat 
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did its percentage of carriage of 
American exports and imports. Some 
thought this decline not at all bad. 
The United States would develop, 
they reasoned, not shipping but ex- 
>rta. 

Economics and politics shaped the 
general stale of affairs. Various for- 
eign nations were eager for the world 
shipping business. They operated 
with low wages and low living stand- 
ards and, in addition, supported their 
ships with subsidies. 

America generally did not subsidize 
its ships in foreign trade. For 20 
years before 19H, the American mer- 
chant fleet had dwindled until it car- 
ried h'SB than ten per cent of our for- 
eign trade. 

Then Europe went to war. The for- 
eign-owned ships on which the United 
States had depended set out on other 
service or, as did those of the Central 
Powers, Red to .safe harbor. ( I.^ter 
the Cerrnan and other enemy-owned 
ships in American porta came into the 
American fleet through seizure.) 
In spite of increased demand. 



American farm and mill products 
stood high on the piers. The few ships 
which entered port raised their 
freight rates. The.se increased rates 
and the lack of American ships cost 
America S1,00(>,(K)0.000 between 1914 
and her entry into the war. 

Building a war Heet 

IN' desperation in 1916 the United 
States decided to build ships at gov- 
ernment expense. The United Stales 
Shipping Board was to construct 
them; the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to operate them. 

The emergency permitted no long- 
range planning. The necessity for 
.speed dictated the use of conventional 
design and of available engine.s. From 
the ways came some 2.300 ships of 
9,000,000 gross tons, constructed at a 
cost of $3,000,000,000. ( Shipyard cost 
and interest brings the figure to five 
billion.) Other ships were seized, re- 
quisitioned or purchased. In all. the 
United States acquired 2.500 ships, 
of 12,500.000 gro.ss tons about the 




Under the new law, ihv M.iritiini' C.oiiiinission iixc.^ wage^ ol ullii t-rN 
and crew but the Government will meet part of the expense 



total world shipping h>ss during; the 
war. 

Although most of the ships were 
not launched until after peace wa.s de- 
clared, those that were afloat were a 
factor in winning the war. They earn- 
ed good profits, too, immediately af- 
terwards, before rival nations could 
rebuild their fleets. But American 
shipping supremacy had a very short 
life. 

As soon as the war ended, the mari- 
time nations resumed ship construc- 
tion. They took advantage of the en- 
gineering improvements developed 
during and just after the war. Hun- 
dreds of the American ships immedi- 
ately became obsolete, too costly to 
operate, and had to be scrapped. 

In 1920, Congress ordered the Gov- 
ernment to withdraw from the busi- 
ness and sell its ships to private in- 
terests. But the process was slow; al- 
ready outmoded, they were not in de- 
mand. Today, after 16 years, the Gov- 
ernment still has ships on its hands 
still, in a minor way, is in the ship- 
I)itig business. 

So many ships were on 
hand that America virtually 
stopped shipbuilding. Be- 
tween 1922 and 1928 not one 
ship was added to the for- 
eign-trade fleet. In the same 
period, HOO new ones under 
foreign ttn^s were put in 
o[>eration on lines reaching 
American ports. In self-de- 
fense the United States pass- 
ed the Merchant Marine Act 
.if 192H. 

Under this law, subsidies 
were granted in the form of 
ocean-mail contracts giving 
shipowners more than ordi- 
nary mail pay for this ser- 
vice. Construction loans also 
were made available to pros- 
pective operators. 

This law gave the United 
States the nucleus of a worth 
while merchant fleet. Under 
unict (Continued on puye 92 > 




Shipping Board craft, hastily built, helped win the war but are now obsolete and abandoned 



Cotton's New Social Problem 



BY ROBERT TALLEY 



'AY DOWN South in 
the land of cotton there 
is brewing today what 
may be the greatest so- 
cial and economic revo- 
lution in Dixie's history 
since Lincoln freed the 
slaves. 

The prospect of com- 
plete mechanization of 
the cotton production 
industry now hovers 
over the fleecy fields 
like a gaunt specter, 
threatening to deprive 
several million cotton- 
field workers — men, 
women and children 
and most of them col- 
ored — of their only 
means of earning a liv- 
ing. The last great field 
of hand iabor in Amer- 
ica seems in a fair way 
to be abolished by 
man's inventive genius. 

For generations, the 
South's vast cotton- 
growing industry has 
rested on the economic 
tripod of the Negro, the 
plow and the mule. In 
recent years, tests by 
state and government experiment sta- 
tions have shown conclusively that 
it is cheaper to plant and cultivate 
cotton by machinery, but always the 
problem of harvesting remained. The 
nimble lingers of several million cot- 
ton pickers were needed for from four 
to five months each year to gather 
the crop; no machine yet invented 
could search out and pluck the fluffy 
bolls that dotted the shoulder-high 
plant. So the hand laborers, being in- 
dispensable, hung on and with them 
the long-eared mule and the single- 
pointed plow. 

The other day^ — ^before a keenly in- 
terested audience of several hundred 
southern plantation owners, cotton 
dealers, bankers and newspaper cor- 
respondents- — a queer-looking two- 
wheeled machine took the field at the 
Delta Experiment Station at Stone- 




^laL'L Kuiit, co-invfntor of the machine, now seeks 
an an§wet to the social problem it creates 

FOR years the South has sought a raachme that 
would pick cotton. That quest is apparently 
ended but a far more difficult joh is ahead 



ville. Miss., for its long-awaited test. 
It was a mechanical cotton picker de- 
veloped by John and Mack Rust, 
Memphis brothers, who proudly de- 
scribed it as "the missing link in the 
complete mechanization of the cotton 
growing industry." 

Down the field it went as fast as a 
man could walk, towed by a chugging 
tractor and straddling a long row of 
heavily laden cotton plants. Through 
a V-shaped opening, the plants were 
swept into the machine as it passed 
over them. From within came the 
clatter of machinery and the whir of 
busy spindles as they snatched the 
fleecy staple from the open bolls; 
from an overhead discharge pipe 
poured a steady stream of cotton, 
wagon load after wagon load of it. 

In seven and a half hours the 
Rust brothers' new mechanical cot- 



ion picker picked more 
lhan 8,000 pounds of 
Mjed cotton- as much 
a.s an average cotton 
[ticker, working from 
sunup t o sundown, 
could pick in an entire 
season of three and a 
lialf months — and did 
it, according to the 
Rust brothers' figures, 
at one-fourth the cost. 

True, the machine's 
performance was by no 
means perfect. It gath- 
ered only 75 to 85 per 
cent of the ripened cot- 
ton on the plants; it 
mixed a quantity of 
gret;n leaf with the 
white fiber which would 
reduce its grade unless 
removed at the gin; it 
knocked off some bolls 
and left them lying on 
the ground. 

However lacking in 
perfection the Rust 
brothers' picker might 
be, it had demonstrated 
that it was sound in 
principle. 

Ever since that 
demonstration, the South has been 
speculating as to the social and 
economic consequences of a mechani- 
cal cotton picker. That a perfected 
picker would completely revolution- 
ize the nation's billion-dollar-a-year 
cotton-producing industry, end a so- 
cial system that has endured since 
the Civil War and st>ell the economic 
doom of several million cotton-field 
toilers is the belief of many who are 
giving the subject serious thought. 
Briefly, the situation is this: 
Sixty-five per cent of the South's 
cotton farms are operated by tenants 
and share croppers. Nearly four out 
of every five Negro farmers are ten- 
ants, living on the land of a white 
man who finances them throughout 
the year and collects his debt in cot- 
ton at harvest time — a social system 
that dates back to the freeing of the 
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slaves which left the white man with 
his land and the Negro with his labor. 

Under this system the tenant far- 
mer or share cropper receives no 
cash, but buys everything he and his 
family need on credit at the planta- 
tion owner's commissary, settling up 
at the end of the year. In 
recent years, a few large 
plantations have abandoned 
the share cropper system and 
started paying cash wage» 
to their employees but their 
number is not great. 

The latest census lists 1,- 
192,195 tenants and share 
croppers, of whom nearly 
00.000 are Negroes. In com- 
.^rison, the number of full 
owners of cotton farms is 
small, 115,000. 

Despite their poverty — 
many of them wind up every 
year in debt to their land- 
lord — these tenants and 
share croppers are given to 
large families and it is safe 
to estimate that they repre- 
sent a population of 7,0()0,- 
000 to 8,000,000 men. women 
and children. And at picking 
time every available hand is 
needed in the fields. 

Complete mechanizat ion of 
the cotton-growing industry 
would, competent experts be- 
lieve, eliminate 75 to 80 per 
cent of all the labor now used 
in growing and gathering cotton. No 
one expects an immediate economic 
cataclysm— it may be ten years in 
coming — but many believe that it is 
on the way. 

A niovemcfit to cities 

THAT is why, perhaps. Dr. O. E. 
Baker of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has said: 

The mechanical cotton picker moy 
compel a migration of a mat;nituci»' un- 
paralleled in our history from the hill 
lands as well as from the level lands of 
the Cotton Belt to our cities. 

That is why, perhaps. Former 
Mayor E. H. Crump of Memphis — 
who was born on a Mia.sissippi plan- 
tation — is publicly advocating legis- 
lation to prohibit manufacture of 
such machines. 

And what are the sociological views 
of the two brothers whose invention 
threatens complete economic disa.'ster 
for several million people? Briefly, 
they are working on a plan to social- 
ize their machine and use a large por- 
tion of its profits to aid those thrown 
out of employment and also to re- 
quire users to make some provision 
for displaced labor. 

As this is written, John Ruat is in 
Russia demonstrating two of his 
mechanical pickers for the Soviet, 
but Mack Rust, seated in his olfice at 



Memphis under large framed pictures 
of Tliomas A. Edison and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, say-s: 

When these piclting machines begin 
to move Into the cotton llelda, they will 
.steadily crowd out the share croppers 
and other hand pickers, Consequently, 
unless some adjustment is made to re- 



hulnlitaie these pcnpli*. they will sim- 
ply be added to the number of unem- 
jjtoyed. 

It atands to rea.son that the cotton 
picker has immense possibilities and it 
is our idea that as much as pos.slble of 
this levpnue should be used not only U> 
rehabilitate the disemployed but to carry 
on educational activities with a view of 
landing unemployment and poverty once 
and for all. 

We will encourage the establishment of 
cooperative enterprises and such other 
organizations as tend ti» raise the 
«*ronomic and social status of the people 
ns a whf)le. We are also considering 
leasing our machine only to farmers 
who will establish a system of fair wages 
and working conditions for their em- 
ployees. 

Aa nmch aa we are concerned with the 
welfare of the people who will be dis- 
prnjiloyetl by the introduction of the cot- 
ton piekei-, it is obvious that we will not 
be able to rehabilitate all of them from 
our share of the profits. We believe Ihere 
should lie a job fur everj' able-bodied 
person and that there should be univer- 
sal insurance for the disabled and the 
aged. But these are social problems 
which must be dealt with by siociety as 
a whole. 

It :>pema to us that some form of co- 
operative commonwealth Is bound to 
supplant our decaying capitalist society, 
and it is our wish that this transi- 
tion may lake place with as tittle con- 
fusion and violence as possible. To this 
end we will cooperate with all pro- 
Kresslve forces looking toward a newer 
and better society, wiiere new mechan- 
ical inventions will no longer take the 
workman's job hut will shorten his 
hours of toil and increase life's plea- 
su res. 



In this country we have already the 
means of producing more than enough 
for all. We Americans have proved our- 
selves good mechaniral engineers Now 
let us turn our hands to social engineer- 
ing and build a new society that will give 
every man, woman and child a chanci- 
to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Social problems 

THE Rust Foundation, he ex- 
plained, will be established 
with a view of helping carry 
out these ideas. It will be a 
non-profit educational insti- 
tution and will be endowed 
with the profits of the Rust 
Cotton Picker, as well as all 
the brothers' holdings ( they 
will retain a majority of the 
stock) in the cotton picker 
company. The Ruat brothers 
and one other person will be 
the managing trustees of the 
Foundation, aided by an ad- 
visory council "composed of 
some of the beat minds of 
the age." This Foundation 
will seek to solve the social 
problems resulting from the 
invention. 

"All we want out of this." 
say.s Mack Rust, "is a decent 
living and the ordinary com- 
forts of life. Neither my 
brother nor I has any desire 
for great riches. The rate of 
compensation for any officer 
of our company will not be more than 
ten limes that of the lowest fiaid em- 
ployee — which means that if the jani- 
tor gets $1,000 a year the president 
of the company will get only $10,000 
a year." 

Dr. W, E. Ayres, director of the 
Delta Experiment Station, takes a 
somewhat different view of the social 
problem raised by the mechanical 
cotton picker. In a letter to the Rust 
brothers, he saya : 

In my judtjmcnt, your machine should 
be manufactured as quickly as pos-sihle. 
The territorj' badly needs this missing 
link in the mechanical production of cot- 
ton. 

Notwithstanding the objections that 
some have raised to the machine because 
of present unemployment, I have main- 
tained for ten years that It isn't up to 
agricullure or to cotton producers, as a 
class of agricultiiral people, to absorb 
at starvation wapes machine-replaced in- 
dustrial labor. Printers, ginnerii, textlje 
manulacturerd, and other industrialists 
are just a» much obligated to throw their 
labor-saving devices into the buck alley 
in behalf of unemployment as is the cot- 
ton producer. 

We sincerely hope that you can ar- 
range, build and market your picker 
shortly. Lincoln emancipated the soulh- 
ei-n Negro. It remains for cotton har- 
vesting machinery to emancipate the 
southern cotlon planter. The sooner this 
is done, the better for the entire South. 

The southern plantation owner has 
known for a long time that mechan- 
ization would greatly reduce his pro- 




G. G, Strickland (left) and J. Vion Papin, 
bankers, examine the machine-picked cotton 
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duction cost, but always the problem 
of harvesting has stood in the way. 
It was easy to cultivate by machine, 
but who would pick the crop? The 
large families of share croppers were 
still indispensable in the fields fi'om 
three to four months each year. Con- 
sequently, little progress in mechan- 
ized cultivation has been made. 

The economy of mechanized opera- 
tion is shown by cost accounts kept 
by the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for a three-year 
period. They reveal that one man and 
one mule can cultivate 15 acres of 
cotton at an average cost of S11.53 
an acre. The addition of another mule 
and a better machine doubles the 
number of acres that can be cul- 
tivated and cuts the cost to $8,87, 
while the use of a four-row cultivator 
drawn by a tractor jumps the per 
man acreage to 120 and slashes the 
per acre cost to $4.71, 

The promised economy of me- 
chanical picking is even greater. The 
average acre produces about a half 
bale of cotton and the Rust brothers 
say their machine can pick about an 
acre an hour at a total cost, including 
the tractor and two operators, of $1 
to $1.50 an hour. If the Rusts are cor- 



rect, their machine in one hour can 
pick as much cotton as five laborers 
in an entire day, saving approximate- 
ly $8 to $10 a bale in picking costs. 
At current prices, a 500-pound bale 
of lint cotton (1,500 pounds of un- 
seeded cotton) sells for around $65. 
The 1000 pounds of seed bring ap- 
proximately $18 making the farmer's 
return about $83 a bale. 

Consequently, under a completely 
mechanized system of production — 
both cultivation and picking — these 
figures would indicate that the 
southern planter could cultivate and 
pick cotton at a cost of Sll.-lO a bale 
as against $35 a bale under the pres- 
ent hand labor method. This com- 
parison, of course, represents an 
optimum — but unquestionably the 
savings would be large. 

Such is the solution, the Rust 
brothers say, of the problems of the 
southern cotton planter who has been 
hard hit by the low price of cotton 
during the past few years. 

"The planter realizes," says Mack 
Rust, "that crop-limitation schemes, 
plow-under campaigns, processing 
taxes and other artificial means of 
boosting the price of cotton do not 
solve his problem. The only real solu- 



tion is production of cotton at a lower 

cost." 

Recalling that it took 30 years to 
perfect the McCormick reaper which 
rewrote the history of the middle 
western grain belt, Mr. Rust admits 
his mechanical cotton picker is not 
yet perfected. But he is confident that 
it is sound in principle and improve- 
ments, he says, will take care of the 
rest. 

Leaves are tnl.Ycd in 

"ONE of the criticisms of our pick- 
er," he says, "is that it mixes a small 
amount of green leaf — about two per 
cent — with the cotton, which lowers 
its grade. We feel sure that a ma- 
chine can be developed to remove 
this leaf from the cotton, in the same 
manner that modern ginning machin- 
ery now removes dirt and trash. The 
net result would be that the buyer 
would merely deduct two per cent 
from the weight of the unginned cot- 
ton." 

The leaf reduced the quality of the 
cotton picked in the test at Stone- 
ville about one and one-half grades 
and cut its value about &i a bale, the 
(Continued on page 91) 




Colored cotton pickers, uho face loss of their jobs to the Rust brothers' cotton pick«r, 
were among the most critical spectators at the machine's recent demonstration 




The Machine 



HE PROCESSES and machinea to which this country is 
indebted for its high standard of living wili make one of 
Iheir infrequent public appearances at the Twelfth Nation- 
al Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering to be 
held November 30 to Deeemher 5. Although their products 
are commonplaces for the American public, the processes 
and the machines themselves remain a mystery. Cutting 
tools that slice four-inch steel, automatic valves and gauges 
that are accurate to a fraction of a drop or a degree will 
be on display and many of them in ojieration. 

Exhibits will cover three llooi-a of the Grand Central 
Palace in New York and will be geared to give the latest 
salient information in the briefest time. The incentive to 
create outstanding exhibits is great because of the assured 
purchasing power of American industries and the increas- 
ing tendency of directorates to reinvest earnings in new 
plant equipment and in the reconditioning of equipment 
which has become obsolete during the quiet years. The re- 
sult will be a istorehouHe of mechanical engineering achieve- 
ment where men with production problems to solve may 
find the latest answer of science to their varying needs. 



In tile modern boiler, water-filled tubes 
form a protective wall against temper- 
atures that would melt firebrick 





You could build a bungalow 
inside this furnace. Water- 
cooled walls permit the auto* 
inaiic Stoker to force the fire 
CO the limit 
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Store Number 2 formerly housed an independent who grew discouraged by co-op competition 



Consumers' Co-ops on Main Street 

BY ARTHUR B. GUNNARSON 

Department of Distnbution, D. S. Cliainber ol Commerce 



LHE cooperatives give us no com- 
petition, but that is because those 
who patronize them will not trade at 
any stores but 'their own.' They are 
not shoppers, and so long as the co- 
op carries the kinds of merchandise 
they want, they stay away from atl 
other retailers." 

Such is the comment of a few re- 
tailers, both individual merchants 
and chain store managers, whom a 
traveler may engage in conversation 
in Cloquet, Minn. In this town of 7,000 
population is to be found one of the 
largest consumers' cooperative or- 
ganizations in the United States. 

Not all business men in Cloquet, 
however, share this point of view. 

"The cooperatives are slowly driv- 
ing us out of business. Several re- 
tailers have found the going too 
tough and have closed up. Othera are 
striving to meet the competition of 
the co-ops, and are having some suc- 
ces.s. But, so long as the co-ops are 
helped by local, state and federal 
officials, the small town merchant is 
in for a long .struggle." 

Comments of Ihi,'? nature are com- 
mon. They illustrate the deep concern 



IN Cloquet, Minn., five cooperative stores compete with 
the local merchants. The results are descrihed in this 
article written after a visit to the scene 



with which merchants in northern 
Minnesota view the growth of con- 
sumers' cooperatives in the state. 

To outward appearances, Cloquet 
is a small city of more than average 
size for this part of the country. Sit- 
uated 20 miles west and south of 
Duluth, it is reached by a concrete 
road which branches off from the 
main highway connecting St. Paul 
and Duluth. Cloquet owes its origin 
mainly to large tracts of timber in the 
hinterland along the St. Louis River 
which runs through the town and 
empties into Lake Superior a few 
miles away. Sawmills and piles of 
lumber once dominated the landscape. 
Since nearby timber was exhausted 
factories producing paper, insulating 
materials, and small wooden wares 
have supplanted the sawmills. 

In the adjacent territory, farm.s 



have replaced the forests. The tim- 
ber land.s which have not been logged 
have been ravaged by fire from time 
to time. Eighteen years ago a forest 
fire, fanned by a 60-nii!e gale, prac- 
tically wiped out Cloquet. as well as 
several other towns in the vicinity. 
In an afternoon, the fire swept over 
50 miles of timber and farm lands, for 
a time threatened Duluth, and tinally 
ended when a shift in the wind turned 
the flames after they had consumed 
the town of Moose Lake, Citizens of 
the latter town, fleeing to the small 
lake from which the town takes its 
name, found deer, moose, bears and 
timber wolves as their companions as 
they sought a common haven in the 
water. Again this summer, fires 
threatened the area. 

The farmers who have come ir to 
cultivate the cut-over and burned 
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Burroughs 



1 



PLAN YOUR PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING NOW 

fo obfain the 
information required by the 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 



Many employers are finding in recent 
Burroughs developments a simple solu- 
tion of the accounting problems set up 
by the Federal Social Security Act. Often 
the exceptional speed, ease and economy 
of new Burroughs machines make it 
possible for employers actually to lower 
accounting costs and still have the 
additional information required. 

In fact, many say: "We are glad the Social 
Security Act prompted us to investigate, 
because we now have the complete pay- 
roll accounting system we have needed 
for a long time." 

Investigate. Let a Burroughs representa- 
tive assist you in meeting your payroll 
problems now, so you will be prepared 
to furnish the information required by 
the Act when it becomes effective the 
first of the year. 







BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTmG MACHINE 

iVires cticck (or p;iy pnsplope), 
eariiiitf^s record, <?mpl(jyce's 
slHlc^in^nt and psiyroli summary 
in (me operation. Culumti selec- 
tion automiti iciilly controlled. 
Atl totals accumulated. This 
machine is only one ol (-cveral 
models; pnyrriU wnrk is only 
one of the 'many jobs they do. 



BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 

Post.s i-:!rnini>s records, auro- 
maiicrtllv prims date-, in proper 
riiliimns, automalically isub- 
tracts deductions— calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical addinjl-subtract- 
ing muchiiie for all kinds of sic- 
countlng work. Many styles and 
many models — all low in price. 



BURROUGHS CHECK<WRiTING 
TYPEWRITER 

Writes pn.'iroll chocks in units 
or ill .srrips. Payroll sitmmary 
completed in same operation. 
Kiist and easy insertion and 
removal of checks. (;an also he 
used ,ts a lypt^writer for corre- 
spondence Hnd gencriil typiitft. 
Electric carriafte operation. 
.Se\cral models. 



BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLl MACHINE 

Writfs clii'ck (or p;n fovelope), 
employee's eariiinfts sliirement, 
earnings record payroll 
summary In ime oper;ilion. .•\c- 
cumiil.ites all iiecessitry totnlsf 
Many models lor payroll work, 
as well as for scores ol oilier 
accountine jobs. 




SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 



Bl'RROllCllS ADDING M.U;i[INE COMP.\NV, e,iai SEt:<>ND BLVD., DK'IROIT, Mlt:il. 

Send me the new folder "McKlern Payfnll Methods," lllustratlnil comptete payroll lurcoutiitnA tneihixJu. with 
typloil en tries and auliable coluoin headings rnr maintaining theinfnrinatlon required by the Swial .Sreurtiy .VI 



.Vume . 



..%ddrei>s_ 
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Consolidated Operating Statement of 60 Consum- 
ers" Cooperative Store Societies that are Affiliated 
with the Central Cooperative Wholesale. Superior, 
Wisconsin— 1935 



RETAIL SALES 

COST OF GOODS SOLD 
GROSS TRADING PROFIT 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Salaries and Wages 
AdvertisinB. Wrnppings, and 
other selling expense 

Truck and Delivery expense 
Board of Directors Compen- 
sation 

Inventory & Auditing Ex- 
penses 

Office Supplies & Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Rent 

Water, Heat, Light, Ice and 

Power 
Taxes 

Insurance and Licenses 
Repairs of Fixtures and Build- 
ings 
DepreciatiOR 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Losses from bad debt's 
NET TRADING PROFIT 

OTHER INCOME 
TOTAL NET INCOME 



$313,596 6,09% 



27.479 


.53 


19,409 


.38 


6.250 


.12 


10,311 


.20 


7.08S 


.14 


5.461 


.10 


7.662 


.15 


24,072 


.47 


17.965 


.35 


23,601 


.46 


14,874 


.29 


49.260 


.96 


20.020 


.39 


12,605 


.24 



$5,146,890 lOO.OO;^ 

4,425,183 85.98 
$ 721,707 14.02% 



$ 5.S9.6S0 



$ Ifi2.0.=i7 



5(),-1R4 



(Average stock turn — 8.18 times) 



3.1,S« 



.9S% 



S 212,541 4.13% 



n|jerHUves musl speak Kintiiah as 
well as English. 

Because Cloquet is the center of a 
tunsidcrablc development in con- 
sumers' cooperative undertakings, it 
f>rovides a convenient observation 
post for the student of the movement. 
Entering Cloquet from the East, one 
is greeted by the usual evidences of 
a thriving community. Filling sta- 
tions operated by large oil companies 
occupy prominent corners. There are 
Ihe usual general stores found in 
most towns of comparable size — those 
operated by individuals and those op- 
erated as units of national and 
regional chains. Grocery stores of 
both kinds are to be found. The same 
is true of hardware, variety, and auto 
supply stores. A new post office oc- 
cupies a prominent site, and on the 
main street a sign informs all who 
pass by that the Rotary Club meets 
at 12:15 P.M. on Tuesdays. Most of 
the business buildings are of modern 
brick construclion. The fire of 1918 
caused a rebuilding of the town. 

Clothing dealer sold out 

AS one progrea,ses through the town, 
however, one soon observes a com- 
bination filling 9tation-garage-and- 
automobile agency carrying the name 
"Cloquet Co-operative Society." Far- 
ther down the street, on a prominent 
corner, is another building with a 
similar sign. Until six months ago, 
the building was occupied by an in- 
dependent clothing dealer who, be- 
lieving the trend toward cooperative 
merchandising could not be success- 
fully stemmed, discontinued his busi- 



land are largely Finnish. Inured to 
hardships in their native Finland, 
the Finns have settled in northern 
Minnesota to wrest from the soil an 
uncertain and scanty living. Many 
work in the iron mines of the Mesabi 
Range, on the ore. grain and coal 
docks of Duluth and Superior, in 
the forests which have yet escaped 
the ravages of fire, and in the va- 
rious industrial enterprises in Du- 
luth, Cloquet, Hibbing. and Virginia, 
The northern counties of Wisconsin 
and Michigan also have their Fin- 
nish settlements of farmers and 
miners. 

These people are not in the higher 
income brackets — ^Iheir annual cash 
income is small. Prices of necessities 
of life become an important economic 
consideration. 

When to low prices of the coopera- 
tive stores is added the inducement 
of a patronage rebate, the appeal can 
be readily understood. 

Observers of the cooperative move- 
ment in the territory attribute as 
much as 90 per cent of the success of 




Although it opcraces five stores in or near Cloquet, the Co-op- 
erative Society does not pay the state tax on chain stores 



these organizations to nationalistic 
factors. The Finns are a clannish peo- 
ple. They do business with those of 
their own race in preference to any 
other. Their native tongue is used 
extensively — employees of the co- 



neas and sold the building to the 
Cloquet Society. Around the corner, 
the cooperatives' warehouse is plain- 
ly visible in the next block by the 
railroad track. 
The new store is known as the So- 
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A MESSAGE 

for every man who has a family 




A GREAT publisher* said, "It is surprising 
liow many brainy men dodge plain facts. 
They waste vahiable time trying to make five or 
six out of two and two." 

No amount of wishful thinking can change 
stubborn farts. When a man faces facts he real- 
izes that he must plan for the things he wants. 
To succeed, he does not stop with hoping that 
everything will turn out all right. 

If you were asked today to write a check 
large enough to support your w ife and family 
for the next five year*, eoidd you do li'i i lould 
you write another check to pay for your chiU 
drm''»4 future education? 




The Metrapolilnn issufS /i/p insiiranre in ttif 
issuiil sfnndiiril Jnrni^, iiiiiiviiliifil arid grou/t, in 
litrgK and snmll iimoitnlx. It also issues attnuities 
and accident and heuhh jiolitries. 

The Melropolilan is n mutual organization. Its 
asspts are held for the hent-fit of its patii-yholders, 
and any divisiMe sitrplua is returned lo its policy- 
holders ill the form of dividfiids. 




• C*rj* II. K, Cuj'Iin 




Would you like to be sure that those checks 
will be written for your family if anything 
should happen to you? Ctnild ynu live in com* 
fort at retirement age on the money that you 
have so far put aside? 

Out of your present earnings you t an start to 
build a Life Insurance Program which will 
accomplish what you have in mind. If you will 
give a Field-Man the plain facts concerning your 
family re([uirenients and your present income, 
be will be glad to help you lay out a Prfigram 
lo fit your individual case. Teleplutne the near- 
est Metropolitan oflice and ask him to call — or 
mail the coupon. 



AlrTr4.[ioJilun l.if^' lii'^uraiirr Co.. I MaHi«on Av<*.. rirw YptJt. N. Y. 
ujy jiffMl". 



f'.nr 



— State - 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Frkdf.rick H. Et:KF.R 
Cliairman of the Board 



O.NE Mauison Avem'f., New York, N. Y. 



)th«m.l.i.co. 



Lkkoy a. Lincoln 
President 
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ciety's Store Number 2. Store Num- 
ber 1 — the original — is not on the 
main business street but is a. square 
awiiy in an area devoted mainly to 
residences. Two additional stores are 
operated by the Society, one at Esko's 
Corner, a few miles east of Cloquet, 
and one at Mahtowa, about 15 miles 
to the southwest. In spite of its chain 
store nature, however, the Society 
does not pay the .special taxes which 
other chain stores in the state must 
pay. 

Many lines are stocked 

AT the Society's stores, merchandise 
of ratiny varieties may be purchased 
— groceries, meats, hardware, cloth- 
ing, automobile supplies, dry goods 
and notions. There are radios and 
wasiiing machines, rubber boots and 
toys, ladies' wash dresses and kitchen 
utensils. Business flourishes in gaso- 
line and oil. A popular make of auto- 
mobile is sold. Orders for farm ma- 
chinery are taken. Fertilizer and feed, 
lumber and coal are bulk products, 
accounting for a large volume. Most 
types of insurance are procurable 
through the Society. Traveling mem- 
bers of the Society may buy tickets 
and plan thfir itinerary through the 



Society's travel agency. Ilecently it 
has been proposed that the Society 
set up its own mortuary establish- 
ment. 

In 1935 the sales of the Cloquet Co- 
operative Society totalled $S71,17S.- 
81. These results compare with sales 
of $736,908 for 1934. The year 1935 
showed sales, therefore, 18 per cent 
greater than in 1934. Grass profits 
for 1935 were $118.8,'J5.50 (13.64 per 
cent of sales) ; expenses, $85,442.77 
(9.81 per cent); other income from 
investments. rent.s, etc., $6,461.13 
(0.74 per cent) — leaving a net mar- 
gin of S39,853.86. or 4.57 per cent of 
sales. The rate of stock-turn was re- 
ported to be 18.13 times. 

As of December 31. 1935. the So- 
ciety reiHjrted its financial position a» 
including: 

Cash $24,328.55 

Investmpnts 16,779.89 

Noto«, accounts and Invcn- 

l.jrii'8 6.5,663.03 

Machinery, trucks, equipment, 

buUdinfis and land 53.249.35 

Tot 111 A.s,spt.s "$160^02082 
Current Liabiliti<\s 27.200.83 
Net Woi lh $132,819.S9 

At the Society's annual meeting in 
March, 1936, the stockholders voted 
to pay a five per cent rebate on pur- 




ch.ises made; transferred i55,()f)U to 
reserves for contingencies and ex- 
pansion; voted the purchase of the 
building for the new Store Number 
2; voted to build an addition 97 x 60 
feet to its filling station and garage; 
and granted all employees one week's 
vacation with full pay. The manage- 
ment expressed confidence that the 
Society's sales for 1936 would exceed 
the million dollar mark. 

In internal ajipearancc the So- 
ciety's two stores in Clofjuet arc 
not particularly attractive nor im- 
pressive. Thousands of merchants 
throughout Minnesota and other 
states display their merchandise more 
attractively. In arrangement, the Co- 
operative's stores resemble the gen- 
eral country store of a generation ago 
rather than the stores of up-to-date 
small-town merchants. 

Merchandise oifered for sale is of 
various qualities, with lower qutility 
merchandise predominating. There is 
some merchandise carrying well 
known nationally advertised trade 
names. Many items, groceries espe- 
cially, carry the trade-mark "Co-op," 
a private brand owned by the Cen- 
tral Co-Operative Wholesale. 

The sources of supply upon which 
the Cloquet Society depends arc 
varied. Its purchases in 1935 
totalled !i;754,181.40. of which 
$266,030.99, or 35 per cent, 
came from the Central Co- 
operative Wholesale in Su- 
perior, Wis. (across the bay 
from Duluth). The remain- 
der of its merchandise came 
from private wholesalers and 
manufacturers. Wholesalers 
in Duluth have not hesitated 
to sell to the cooperatives 
many of which are considered 
especially good credit risks. 



The combination lillinj; station-garage and automobile agency (above) and 
Store Number One (below) owe at least part of their success to a strong 
nationalistic loyalty among Finnish residents of the community 





Wages were low 

THERE are no high salaried 
employees in the Cloquet So- 
ciety's stores. When asked 
about wages paid, merchants 
of the town did not agree as 
to how the pay of clerks in the 
cooperative stores compared 
with wages of clerks in chain 
and independent stores. Some 
independents believe that the 
co-op'."; wages are on a level 
with those of chain stores, 
but the chain store managers 
say that the cooperatives pay 
lower wages than anyone 
else. There seems to be agree- 
ment that the cooperatives* 
employes are required to 
work harder than those of 
private employers. 

A strong nationalistic loy- 
alty among its members 

{Continued on page 100) 
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IRUCKS HUNT BLACK GOID 




SCOUR GLOBE FOR OIL 

HAUL DYNAMITE ON 
TIRE-KILLING JOB 



Hunting new oil fields with the 
aid of dynamitt?, huge drills and 
precision instruments, caravans 
of trucks travel country where 
rubber tires never touched 
ground before. 

These are the trucks of the Seis- 
mograph Service Corporation 
of Tulsa, Okl a. With six vehicles 
in a group and 22 groups scat- 
terea throughout the world, 
they go wherever there may be 
oil. Roads follow later. Some of 
the trucks carry heavy machin- 
ery, some the most delicate of 
instruniencs, others dangerous 
cargoes of dynamite. All depend 
for safety on Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvcrtowns. 

SILVERTOWNS FIRST CHOICE 

Few truckers have service con- 
ditions as severe as these. But 
all truckers can'get the same de- 
pendable tires which this com- 
pany uses here and abroad for 
their trucks in Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Canada and elsewhere. 
The tires that stand up in this 
torturing off- the -road service 



will do your job better, too. 
Goodrich Silvertowns are first 
choice on the world's toughest 
hauls. It's because they are 
Triple Protected against side- 
wall breaks and blow-outs. A 
new invention actually checks 
80^ of premature failures! 
Silvertowns have this extra 
protection built into the heart 
of the tire; 

IPIYFLEX — distributes stresses 
rhrougfaout the lire^prevents ply 
sepAra[ion-chci:k& local w^akQ^ss. 

2 PlY-lOCK — protects the tire from 
brvLitkS caused !»horc plies tear- 
ing loose abuve the be:id. 

3^00% FULl-FLOATINO COfiO — 
elimifiatcs cross cords from aii 
pjic-s^rcduces heat in the rire 12^. 

This means freedom from road 
delays, a slash in repair bills, 
much greater mileage. Why not 
follow the lead of the truckers 
with the toughest jobs? Use 
Triple Protected Silvertownson 
every wheel. They cost no more 
— they save plenty. Ask any 
Goodrich dealer for proof The 
B.F.Goodrich Co., Akiron.Ohio. 



"Reat/y fat the ih«s 'f" The vjmratvr uvils far iht ngual at he iUnJt 
aUngsiJe &rie ef the CoodTkb-eqaipfied IrtttLs ttseel t& haul expiesiveSm 



Thii hetii-y dritl mutt hf movtd 
aver rou^ti (outitry mites frtftu 
titty Toad. It gctf there iafet-y 
OH Cooiirhh SilferieuDS. 



la Seiiftjtigrttphin^f a hoie i\ 
drilled front jw to imt feet deep, 
ioaded with dynatntte arid tht 
ihiirge fired, imitumettts record 
I he effedi of the bUit, reieat the 
eurth\ undergrmtnd structure. 





G o o dr ich^tt*^ S il ve r lovm s 



(pnf> 



SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 



No 



Business Can Escape CHANGE 



Business continues bringing 
out new products to meet 
the fancies of tiie public 




1 • TWO ENVELOPES in oni> offer a now c<)nvpniencp to 
SPlleiK by uiHil Mudp from Ihp Maine blank, thp inner return 
envelope Is eaMily Rcparateil by perforations. - . . 

2 • A NOVEL Bhoe-shlriirvt; device for pocket or car lb 
mitlen-shapcU wllh back stutldej wllh buttons of polish which 
come off when rubbed on shoea but not on clothes. The front 
of the mitt polliihes. A<lverlisemenl« can be printed on it. . . 

3 • A NEW top for coUap«lblc tubes— for creams and th-- 
like opens and closea without screwing. Like a spigot. . . 

4 • STIRRING your cocktail Is a pleasure with a new gad- 
get the size of a pencil stub which extends to reveal alalnles!- 
metal MtlrrinK llnuers It can be carried in pocket or purse. . . 

5 • FRESH coffee properly (ground Is insured by a new 
kitchen electric device thai roasts It automatically for a de- 
termined time, and then jrrinds II to the »ize desired. . . . 

6 • A NEW copper alloy which Is more resistant to cor- 
rosion makes possible u copper range boiler and storage tank 
thus conipletlni; an all-copper domestic hnl water supply 
."•ys! erii. . . . 

7 • A PUISTIC material, clear as glass and as strong, 

but softer and more flexible. Is to be Introduced here after 
trial abroad. .It transmilM ullra-violet light and is unaffected 
by sunlight. It's easy to work. It may also be usr-d to ImprcK- 
nale wood and many other substunce.-i. 

8 • A NEW paint for fire bricks, furnace linings, metals, 
has withstood temperatures up to 3300* F., It is satd. It dimin- 
ishes corrosion In flues and furnace ilnlngs. It may be applied 
with brush, spray, or by dipping. . . . 

9 • A SELF-FILLING Ink-well keeps a new desk pen auto- 
matically loaded with enouKh ink for a page of writing. The 
combination keeps pen from drying, saves tilling. . . . 

10 • A RECENTLY developed device clamps electric fuses 
tightly regardless of size of clip. , . , 

11 • A NEW paint can be applied to galvanized iron and 
other surfaces without primer or other preparation. It protects 
the surface and afrers insulation against the uun's heat. . . . 

12 • LIGHT LOADS which, because of their bulkincas, re- 
(juire a ton truck chassis may now be carried on a '•!• or 

1 ton chassis with a body conversion that Increases the space 
but not the wheel length. Obvious operating savings. . . , 

13 • WATI-:RPR00F plywood can be mode by a zinc- 
chloride urganic adhesive. Soluble in water when applied, the 
adhe.flve is converted by the hot press into a form Insoluble 
ut ordinary lempcratures, . . . 

14 • A NEW scale to show over- and under-weight elimi- 
nates parallax by using a shadow on the scale for pointer. It's 
noiselej>s and enclosed to be dust-proof, . . . 

15 • FOR TRAILERITES there are now offered paper kits 
and deodorizing solutions for the temporary disposal of 
garbage and other waste. . . . 

16 • A NEW type automobile battery has mats of spun glass 
between the plates preventing the lead particles from dro|>- 
plng and providing a battery life said to equal the car's life. . . 



26 • A Nl:W mot and bladi? am- fxira »h.ninK surface by 
uiilizing rnd« as well ai jide* of thv bliidv. ELonomy i« f Liimed and 
also catkr access to (he crannies of the human physiognomy. . . . 



17 • WATER COOLERS that become heaters at sub-freez- 
ing temperatures are now made for u.ie where they may be 
exjwsed to freezing temperatures. A thermostatically con- 
trolled heating element cuts In and prevents freezing even at 
2W F. below zero. . . . 

18 • FOR HOISTS, cranes, heavy machinery, there is a new 
three-shoe magnet brake covering 85 per cent of the wheel 
periphery. Spring set, it gives smooth braking for either di- 
rection of rotation. Easily accessible for adjustments, . . . 

IS • A NEW motor horn of exceptional penetrating tone for 
ofjcn road driving is made to cut out at slower speeds, making 
practical a soothing horn where conditions do not require 
loudness. . . . 

20 • GLASSWARE of a new design features colored molded 
plastic handles. The colored pieces may be removed and other 
riiloi s inserted giving novel and varied decorations. . . . 

21 • A NEW type of playing cards has two values of spots on 
each card, one tinted blue. After the cards are dealt, the choice 
of blue or white Konea is made. The choice adds Interest in 
many games, including bridge, and poker is much wilder. . . . 

22 • TWO BEN DAY screens are easily made by an artist 
on new drawing paper which i.'* .Mpecialiy prepared A develop- 
ing fluid IS painted on with brush bringing up the choice of 
screens. It Is said to save time and pngravers' cost. . . . 

23 • AN ELECTRICAL stethoscope ampliftes heart soun 
for physicians isolating and accentuating the inurniur sounds 
urdinurlly so dlfdcuit to detect. . . . 

24 • SHOWCARDS stand out when produced by a new pen 
which makes raised lettering In a wide choice of colors. , . . 

25 • TRANSPARENT manikins made of cellulose plastics 
offer a new soles stimulus for wearing apparel. They're easy to 
handle because of their lightne.s.s, yet not ea-iily broken. . . . 

— WlU.URD L, K«MMKR 

EnrroR's Notk -Thi."» material is 'i...! from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bcsi.Vf ess and from the 

flow of business news into our oflu - i^. .i.^hington. Further 
Information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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TO MEN WANTING ACTION 



For sheer excitement and plenty of action, 
nothing beats wild horsepower. Horsepower 
out of confrof, whether it's a pitching, mod- 
eyed bronco or a very ordinary-looking elec- 
tric motor, puts on a thrilling show . . . but it 
doesn't do a whit of useful work. If the mo- 
tors in your factory ore just for show , . , just 
to moke the wheels go 'round . , . you needn't 
be fussy about their contro/. Motor Control. 
But if you want them to earn their keep . . . 
if you want action plus results , , . remember 
the important part Motor Control plays in 
this era of electrified manufacturing. 
Executives today buy Motor Control with the 

CUTLER-HAMMER @ 



greotest core. Many call in Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineers to survey their equipment regularly 
to see that every lost electrical horsepower 
used is earning its way. They specify Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control for every motor pur- 
chosed whether it is a separate drive or a 
port of o complete machine. You, too, will 
find such discrimination well worth the effort. 
Most motor builders recommend Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control and a host of reliable 
independent wholesalers stock it for your 
convenience. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 
Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus. 
1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

1 MOTOR CONTROL 



What is Motor Con^ 

Motor Control /io< 
one form. Whether 
o little device like 
cold coritrol on y 
household refriget 
or an entire balcon 
panels as in the s 
tnittsjt starts, stops, , 
ulates ond protects 
tors to save time, ti 
ble and expense, 
name Cutler-Hammi 
its greatest guaran 





Ceaseless eifori touard improveintrnc has b«;tfn a tacior in bringing back pros|Hrrity 



HiUKTftr or «Tutf«**i 



Automobiles Round the Corner 



BY WALTER L, McCAlN 



It is a paradox Ihul the 
motor industry prospers 
in rather direct propor- 
tion to its success in keep- 
ing its customers dissatis- 
fied. Just about ihis time 
of year, tiie manufacturers center 
their whole attention on this par- 
ticular purpose and the public is be- 
ing thrilled with the sleelt and glisten- 
ing new models which make all other 
cars obsolete and rouse in the breast 
of the average citizen the impelling 
desire to buy. 

But that is not the only anomaly 
in this great business of providing 
people with personal and private 
transportation. The National Auto- 
mobile Show in Grand Central Palace. 
New York, is a sort of gigantic dis- 
play window for the industry where 
the motor car makers exhibit their 



HOW sound business principles achieved 
a turn for the better at a time when busi- 
ness and public morale were at their lowest 



wares to the people they hope wilt 
buy them -and the people pay for 
the privilege of looking! Indeed, so 
well do they pay that collections from 
admissions usually ni''<-> 'hi' wlinlf 
cost of the show. 

There are other s;i.u.^c Uuiig.s 
about this great industry which are 
perplexing to business men in other 
fields, though they long since have 
come to be accepted as a matter of 
course. Consider, for example, the 
tremendous market for automobiles 
and the persistent demand which 
has turned a one-time luxury into a 
preaent-day necessity — a commodity 



which takes first place 
without dispute in the 
scale of public desire. 
Vet the companies which 
manufacture passenger 
cars are scarcely a round 
dozen in number. Scores of manufac- 
turers have entered Uie field, only to 
flourish for a time and then drop out 
of sight. Today, with demand still 
rising and with basic patents no long- 
er a serious obstacle to competition, 
fewer companies than ever before are 
sharing a bigger business. 

A great industry with a huge out- 
put and entirely devoid of ordinary 
sales problems, or collection difficul- 
ties — that Ls the making of automo- 
biles. The manufacturer operates, to 
all practical purposes, on a c.o.d. 
basis. Every shipment is paid for 
as soon as it reaches its destina- 
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LISTIl^G MADE AUTOMATIC! 

. . . fo simplify work., to save time, to insure accuracy, to lower expense 



I — 

103 ■ Qin RtCHABXiSOU 
110 WALLACE HMD 
8Al.rH RANItAU. 

US RICHARD QOIHX 
m MJPFB QOIHUK 

119 rcusLQ ^^^^ 

113 WTHi^ PULtJWK 

120 PETES JOBNtOH 
131 mSK FMtKW 

JOHS 'JSatAK 
AOTHOtrr TOPF 



.50 
.80 

.60 



1?3 
125 



TOOLMMl 

p.p.or. 
;.i'.or. 

S.M.OP. 

HI.I.PER 
ORiK. 

ca:: • 

TBKH. 

u.r.oP. 

POLISH 

m-TtK 



HKHW C. i ACTA BECKWnH, 

ASti WAiiJ ^UuA««; 
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WHEREVER listing of names, dala or 
commodities Is dcme, there Addrcsso- 
grapK will bring four important liftk-rments: 
easier work, compleUd in a //•stctum oj ihi ilme, 
wilft no errors and a( A'.rr co.Hl 

Addressograph automatlcallv spaces and 
lists names, clock numliers, rates and stand- 
ard deductions on payrolls , . . 

Lists inactive or delinquent customers' 
names and addresses and coded data on plain 
or ruled sheets . . . 

Lists names, numbers, unit costs of parts 
>or completed products on inven- 
tory sheets or stock records . . . 

Lists stockholders' names, 
addresses, account numbers and 
amounts on dividend register 
sheets . . . 

Lists nomes, addresses, accu- 
rate legal descriptions of prop- 
erty and assessment record num- 
liers on tax rolls . , . 

Lists customers' names, ad- 
dresses and deli\-ery information 
on route and pick-up sheets . , . 
Lists ani/ihing thai can Le 




written by hand 
or typewriter 
and di^es Ihe j'tth 10 lo 30 limr.r J,s,th-r! 

Listing Is but one of many applications 
of Addressograph to the office functions of 
modern business, public offices and orgaii- 
inations. It is but one of the methods where- 
by expenses can be reduced. 

Likewise, the new Class 000 Addressograph 
is but one of many models adaptable to 
various uses. Fast, quiet, versatile and 
simple, this new typewriter-size, electric 
model will quickly repay its 
hiw cost. 

A new 32-page booklet describ- 
nig this new machine and the 
work it does will be sent on re- 
quest. .Address letter or postiil to 

A l> IJ R ESSOC R A |J H - M U LT I G R A P H 
CORPORATION, CU.-ftanJ. Ohla 



CLASS 900 ADDRESSOGRAPH 

J I J Q 2 Q F, 0. B. Clei/tl&nd. Without stand or atiacli- 
\*T^ menl.r. Sold on confenifnt /rr/n.r. 
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lion. Strictly speaking there are no 
factory salesmen, although every 
company has a sales department. 
Selling is the function of the automo- 
bile dealer and the manufacturer's 
"salesmen" are engaged in maintain- 
ing contact with retail outlets and in 
stimulating dealer sales activity. 

Now, lest some factory sales man- 
ager rise in wrathful refutation, let 
me quickly repeat that I spoke of an 
industry devoid of onUnanj sales 
problems. The manufacturer does 
have a peculiarly specialized sales 
problem and that is to sell a franchise 
for his line to the most efficient deal- 
er in any given locality and the meas- 
ure of the sales manager's success is 
the caliber of the dealer organization 
he builds up. 

In a larger sense, of course, the 
creation of public demand, or con- 
sumer acceptance, for any given line 
of cars, is a selling job by the manu- 
facturer, which he accomplishes by 
advertising on a truly tremendous 
scale, but the point of sale is in the 
dealer's store and even though, to a 
certain extent, automobiles sell them- 



selves, this country's thirty-odd thou- 
sand motor car retailers have built 
up a remarkably skillful sales 
technique. 

Getting out of depression 

PERHAPS, to the average man. the 
strangest thing about the motor in- 
dustry is its recovery from the de- 
pression; for it has been traveling 
the come-back trail ever since 1932 
—the vanguard of American busi- 
ness reconstruction. Today it is close 
to its peak in unit output, in dollar 
volume and in profits. It is beyond its 
peak in employment. 

The secret does not lie in any 
emergency measure of artificial stim- 
ulation nor is it explained entirely by 
the extraordinary persistence of pub- 
lic demand. The industry's vitality 
and re.siiiency are due, primarily, to 
the quality of management which it 
has developed to a degree unknown 
in all the history of commercial en- 
terprise. 

Management is the typically Ameri- 
can characteristic which has capital- 
ized the public yearning for automo- 
biles in this country as it has been 
capitalized nowhere else in the world. 
Management has solved the problems 
of production and distribution. It has 
overcome every technical obstacle by 
patient, scientific research, and has 



been able to deliver, year after year, 
the improvements in appearance and 
in design which have made motor 
cars more reasonable in price and 
more satisfactory in operation, thus 
continually whetting the public ap- 
petite. 

It is management which stemmed 
the tide of depression and applied 
sound business principles to achieve 
a turn for the bettor at a time when 
business and [lublic morale were at 
their lowest. The recovery of the 
motor industry was steadfast. It had 
no relapses, and in its wake it finally 
drew the whole structure of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Today its annual 
ceremony of new model introduction 
presages a cycle which will certainly 
rival, and probably surpass, the in- 
dustry's seven-year period of peak 
production, from 1923 to 1929. 

In trying to forecast the future it 
is most useful to review the past. 
Let US see just how far the automo- 
bile industry has climbed the up- 
grade road to recovery. The high 
point in production, both in number 
of units and in dollar value, was 




CORD 

R, H. FaulkntT. Auburn's prcsldoni, 
who pioneered in unusual slyling 
and daring innovations of Cord 



P.ACK.'KRD 
George T. Christopher, vice presi- 
dent, gfti much credit for develop- 
ing entry in lower class field 
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Delivering Water night and day 

for 106 years ! 




Vnrctouched photograph of a section of lOG-year- 
old casi iron walprniain stilt rendering satisfactory 
service in Philadelphia''s distribution system. 



WATER is free if you go and get it. Bui if 
you want it at the turn of a faucet you 
mut^t pay for the service. Less than the price 
of a soda for a hundred gallons— a very small 
cost for an efficient and indii^pensahle puhlic 
service. One of the reasons why water is chea]i 
is the long life and negligible maintenance 
cost of cast iron water distrihutiou mains. 
More than 9S'7o of the pipe M'liich distributes 
water to the 24 million residents of our 13 
largest cities is cast iron pipe. 



Cast iron is the standard material for water 
maius. Its useful life is more than a century 
because of its effective resistance to rust. It is 
the one ferrous metal pipe for M'aler and gas 
mains, and for sewer construction, that will 
not disintegrate from rust. Available in di- 
ameters from 13{ to 84 inches. For further 
iuforuiation, address The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thojs. F. Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 1011 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



CAST IRON PIPE 





0 




METUOUS OF KVALUATUVIU BlUa NOW J.V USE BY' tNGINEERS 


RATE TUB UStFUL LUE OF CAST IKON P!P£ AT lOO VCASS 
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1929. Production, in the United 
States, that year, was 5,3.59,090 ( cars 
and trucks) and the dollar volume 
was .$3,-in,l-18,206. The low point 
was in 1932 when 1,370,678 units 
were produced and the total value 
was $754,848,504. 

In 1933. production went up by 
about a half million units and dollar 
volume increased more than $150,- 
000.000. The improvement continued 
at an accelerated pace in 1934 and in 
1935 production was up to 3.946.934, 
exceeded only by the years 1923, 
1925, 1926, 1928 and 1929. 

Almost a record year 

IN the first nine months of 1936, 
domestic production approximated 
3,500,000 and there is a .strong like- 
lihood of a million more finished 
assemblies before the end of the year. 
It is already apparent that the full 
record of this year will rival that of 
1928 and will be substantially sur- 
passed only by 1929. 

It was significant of the industry's 
fight against the depression that dol- 




lar volume did not entirely keep pace 
with unit production. The trend of 
prices was down. This, however, was 
only partly due to bu.siness condi- 
tions and the record reflects manage- 
ment's consistent effort to produce 
better cars at lower prices. The im- 
provement in the quality and ap- 
pearance of automobiles has been ob- 
vious. The trend of prices is shown 
by a study of averages from which 
the following figures are reported by 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation L 

In 1925 the average price of motor 
cars manufactured in the United 
States was $S87. In 1926 it declined 
to $831. then rose the next year to 
S861. The downward course was re- 
sumed in 1928 when the average price 
was $803. and it continued for five 
years: $743 in 1929; .'!;7n3 in 1930; 
$676 in 1931 ; $637 in 1932 and $555 
in 1933. 

Improved buying power brought a 
slight upturn in 1934 when the aver- 
age price was S585 and it declined 
onjy slightly to $580 in 1935. For the 
present year, based on sales from 
November. 1935. to March. 1936, the 
average price has again passed the 
$600 mark, .standing at $603. 

The trend can be better understood 
by examining the record of sales by 
wholesale price classes. In 1925, 52,2 
per cent of all cars sold were priced 



the range of $500 or less rose to 80.9 
per cent with 14.6 per cent in the 
next highest cla.ss and only two per 
cent in the range of $751 to $1,000. 
In 1935 the proportion had again 
changed, significantly to 52.7 per cent 
under $500; 42.6 per cent in the 
range from $500 to $750, and 3.3 per 
cent in the range of $751 to $1,000. 

In 1927, 20.7 per cent of all cars 
sold were priced at more than $1,000. 
In 1935 only 1.4 per cent fell in this 
class. The trend has been definitely 
away from very high-priced cars but 
with a swing, in the past two years, 
toward something better than the 
cheapest. The three leading lines, in 
point of sales, Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth, claimed 72.5 per cent of 
all sales in 1934 but only 68 per cent 
in 1935 and 64.9 per cent in the first 
six months of 1936. 

If charted in a continuous curve, 
the average price of automobiles 
would show a steady downward 
course, with temporary irregularities 
reflecting shifting currents in public 
buying power. The future course of 
the curve is a matter for conjecture. 




CHRYSLER 
D. S, Eddins, Plymouth prejidcnl, 
made new world's record — 2J85 
cars from one plant in a day 



GRAHAM-P.MGK 
F. F, Kishlinr, chief cneinerr. whe 
uned vacuum rl«anrr fan to develop' 
Graham Supercharger 
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4" more 
package^aeas 




4 more 
products get 




THE KING IS DEAD— LONG LIVE THE 
KING! Dill's Best package, all seem to 
agree, is this new one, just produced by 
Canco. Even consumers agree (by their 
purchases) lhal the still-good-looking older 
package is overshadowed hy the wider ap- 
peal of the newer, more modern vintage. 
Changs in times brings changes in fash- 
ions. Does YOur container need remodeling 
here and there? Canco can make it click. 



WHEN ONE BUY STARTS ANOTHER. Find an extra reason for 
making \out product wanted, and you find your sales moving up, 
up, up. That's the experience of this manufacturer who adopted 
this idea of second-use container tops — metal closures that later 
become coasters tor ash trays), each with a different design to make 
women repurchase to complete a set. First used lor tea, it's an idea 
that is practical (and profitable) for dozens of products. 




EASY PICKINGS when you make your 
product easy to pick up, examine, buy. 
Canco is past master at making metal dis- 
plays that reach out and say — ' Look — 
you need this product. Buy itl" This dis- 
play (merchandising a whole line of 
canned strained vegetables) is inexpen> 
sive to supply . . . and, because it is 
collapsible, economical to ship. Let 
Canco's Merchandising Specialties Divi- 
sion originate the right display for you. 



CHALK? INDEED CHALK IN 
TINS — good old schoolroom 
blackboard chalk — now mar- 
keted in smart new metal con- 
tainers. Less breakage, fewer 
profit-eating turn-backs, better 
package appearance, more 
sales. Proving that even the 
three R's are tin-wise. 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



230 Park Avenue 



New York City 



WotM*s Litrfte&c MAnufactuctr of Metst and Fibre Contamers 
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but it is the best thought of the in- 
dustry that it has found its level for 
some time to come and may never 
return to the higher plane of the 
early 'twenties. 

Predicting the future course of 
production and sales is less diflicult. 
Here prophecies can be based on 
something approaching the scientific 
morlality figures of the life insurance 
companies. A study of automobiles 
and their operation since the be- 
ginning of the industry shows that 
the average life expectancy of a pas- 
senger car, before the depression, 
was seven years. In 1935 more than 
22,000,000 paascnger cars were in use 
in this country. Assuming that total 
ownership does not fait much below 
that point, it will require annual pro- 
duction (5f something better than 3,- 
000,000 cars to take care of replace- 
ments alone, without regard to a 
possible increase in the market. 

The record shows that 1935 was 
the first year since 1929 in which 
3,000,000 or more pa-ssenger cars 
were produced. That means that an 
accumulated deficit of pro- 
duction has been built ui> 
due to the fact that people 
have been using their cars, 
during the depression, be- 
yond Iheii' normal period 
of usefulness. These cars 
must wear out in lime, 
and if we estimate 1936 
production at 4,500,000, 
which is indicated by the 
record of the first nine 
months, we find that on 
January 1, 1937, the total 
accumulated production 
deficit will be about 8,000.- 
000 cars. In other words, 
the industry will have to 
build 8,000,000 cars, in ad- 
dition to the normal year- 
ly average of 3,000,000 
plus, to fill the replace- 
ment demand. 

Large production 



THIS may mean eight 
years of 4,000,000 produc- 
tion levels. It may mean 
four years of 5,000,000 
production levels. Con- 
ceivably it might mean 
two years of 7,000,000 
production levels. Predic- 
tion cannot be exact. It would be far 
better for the industry if the ac- 
cumulated deficit were worked off 
slowly, since sustained production at 
.ore than 5,000,000 cars a year would 
undoubtedly lead to expansion of pro- 
duction facilities beyond the point 
which will be necessary for the con- 
tinued replacement demand of the 
future. Such expansion would nat- 
urally be reflected in many other in- 



dustries whose products are used 
largely in the manufacture of motor 
cars, and thus might lead to a sub- 
sequent collapse and another depres- 
sion. Management which has been 
wise enough to weather the storm 
just passed, however, may be ex- 
pected to guard against such an ob- 
vious recurrence. 

So much for the outlook in produc- 
tion. What is the financial picture? 
What has happened to profits during 
these depression years, while the 
average price per car has been fall- 
ing? 

The manufacture of automobiles 
I except in the case of such special- 
ized construction as fire engines, 
buses and heavy trucks i has become 
definitely a business of large units. 
Tremendous resources are required, 
not only to meet production problems 
but to carry on the ccaseJcsa scien- 
tific research necessary to product 
improvement which has been shown 
to be such a vital factor in successful 
operation. Quality of product is only 
one element in the making of ]irofit. 




Management has solved the problems of pro- 
duction to give better cars for less money 



Nevcrthcles.s, it may be said that 
earnings, in general, have vastly im- 
proved, and most of the manufactur- 
ing companies have managed to get 
out of the red in 1936. In the case of 
the big producers, 1936 net earnings 
may be close to the best years. 
Available figures show that combined 
profits for the industry in 1936 will 
be more than §300,000,000. The high- 
est point ever reached, in net earn- 



ings, was 1929, when profits rose to 
$420,000,000 in round numbers. 

Net earnings tell the story of re- 
covery even more strikingly than 
do production and sales statistics. 
The bottom of the depression was 
in 1932, when the industry showed 
a combined net loss exceeding S50,- 
(»l (0,000. 

American-style management 

RECOVERY, in the automobile in- 
dustry, has been an achievement of 
wise management in the traditional 
American manner. Grimly hewing 
to the line, the manufaclurers dem- 
onstrated that peisistence and re- 
doubled efforts were just as potent as 
ever. They steadfastly turned away 
from quack business remedies. The 
one major change which was made in 
customary procedure was peculiarly 
a matter of management. There were 
no sweeping changes in the product 
of the industry, or in its price struc- 
ture. There was only the compara- 
tively simple move of advancing the 
introduction of new mod- 
els from January 1 to No- 
vember 1, thus giving a 
stimulus to the winter 
months which were for- 
merly the lowest point of 
sales. Under this arrange- 
ment the "change-over" 
period, when assembly 
lines are idle as factories 
are retooled, must be 
shortened, for sales run 
strong well into the sum- 
mer, and production of 
new models must be well 
under way by Novem- 
ber. 

This change wont into 
effect in November, 1935, 
It undoubtedly has helped 
increase sales, but its good 
effect is particularly no- 
ticeable in employment. 
As the automobile fac- 
tories this summer ap- 
proached the end of their 
first "new model" year, 
tlic cheerful word came 
from the manufacturing 
centers that employment 
had reached a new peak, 
beyond ev6n the boom 
year of 1929. 
So the motor industry 
.stands, once more, on tlie heights. In 
recent years fundamental advances 
in automotive engineering have been 
few but the research men have not 
been idle. Many a startling innova- 
tion has been thoroughly tested and 
approved and awaits only that psy- 
chological moment when the buyers' 
demand for something new will jus- 
tify the immense expense of equip- 
ping for their production. 
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HOWARD MORRIS 

Bridfir^ San KrancufrCOt 
Srptembrr* 1936 . . . 
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lUVET GUN PIONEER 



his trail spans the Golden Gate 



Slurtly men add a mile and 
three-quarlers to the Red- 
wood Hi{j;hway, and all the 
world watches these niuilern 
pioneers rush completion of 
l!ie Golden Gale Bridj^e. It's 
a trail of steel against the 
sunset — blazed with rivet fi;uns in- 
stead of six-shooters; for this is the 
West of 1936. 

It is also the West of Transamerica, 
whose financial initiative helped 
launch this $35,000,000 bridge 
jiroject. 




Transamerica is a vital part 
of the West; its dollars flow 
through every important 
financial artery; its activi- 
ties, as expressed through 
Bank of America and a score 
of other subsidiaries, pro- 
mote agriculture, business and in- 
dustr)'* its wholly-owned suiisidi- 
aries employ 10,000 men and 
women; its ownershif) is vested in 
more than 200,000 stockholders. 
Transamerica is part of the West 
. . . $u\i the West of the pioneer. 



TUANSAMEIUCA COUI'OKATinN 



4()ll MONTnOMtRY STREET • SAN FHANinSCll 



Washington and Your Business 



BY IRA E.BENNETT 

Editor 1909-1934 
"The Washington Post" 



Dear Mac: T^,Zli 



we must await the verdict 
November 3 before we can get a 
very definile line on the future, a great many things now 
going on will continue in one fashion or another no mat- 
ter who wins the election. In the meantime we can discuss 
proposals being made and try to get our houses in order 
so that, whatever happens, we won't be too seriously 
affected. 

CAN'Ttell you much about the crop- 
Crop insurance plan — if there is a plan. 
Insurance Secretary Wallace says he has a 
plan. Farmers are to pay premiums 
in wheat, corn, and other products, 
and their policies are to be paid in wheat, corn, or what- 
ever the policy calls for. The Uncle Sam Crop Insurance 
Company is to accumulate big assets of wheat, corn, etc., 
to serve as an ever-normal granary against lean years 
and will dole out these supplies to farmers who fail to 
make the grade and are entitled to insurance. 

But Secretary Wallace still believes that the Agricul- 
ture Department can outwit nature — provided always 
that it is allowed to "control" agriculture. 

There's the rub. The Supreme Court rules that the 
Government has no authority to control agriculture. It 
has ruled thus several times on New Deal Jaws. 

, POSSIBLY we'll see a showdown 

One Way or between the Supreme Court doc- 
the Other' trine of constitutional limitation 

and the theory of unlimited govern- 
mental power. If the NRA decision 
had not been unanimous, the believers in unlimited power 
might have figured that the so-called "liberals" on the 
bench would be reinforced in due lime by retirement of 
"reactionary" justices. But since the liberals agreed with 
the reactionaries there isn't much hope of a change in 
Supreme Court doctrine. 

Therefore the march of social insurance must be over 
the Supreme Court and not through it. The Constitution 
must give way to the new doctrine of universal insur- 
ance. If the "reform" can't be accomplished in one way it 
must be in another way. Well informed observers tell 
me that if the New Deal should remain in power and if 
the Supreme Court should invalidate more laws, the cer- 
tain result will be a determined drive to amend the Con- 
stitution by giving the federal Government full author- 
ity to control industry, agriculture and labor. 



IN the meantime the defects of the 
Social Security Act are admitted on 
all side.5. This means that the law 
will be overhauled no matter who is 
elected. Lawyers of impartial mind 
say that a more careful Congress will strike out palpably 



Social 
Security 



unconstitutional provisions of the present Act. If Con- 
gress doesn't reach that point in time, the Supreme 
Court, in their opinion, will do the striking out. 

The controversial points in the law revolve around the 
taking of properly without due process of law and with- 
out compensation; the apparent undue delt-gation of 
power; the invasion of states' rights; and other questions 
that run afoul of the Constitution. 

The Act purports to obtain validity under the "general 
welfare clause." But the Supreme Court insists that it 
he shown whenever that clause is invoked. Even when 
legislating for the general welfare. Congress must stay 
within the Constitution — all parts of it. 



Uncle Sam, 
Utility Czar 



MUCH was heard of conferences in- 
tended to bring about pooling ar- 
rangements between the Tennessee 
Valley Authority power system and 
private systems in that area. Noth- 
ing came of them^ — for very good reasons. 

The "pooling" proposal involved extension of mu- 
nicipally-owned distributing systems in several Tennes- 
see cities, financed by the federal Government by loan 
and gift. These cities are already served by private dis- 
tributing systems. The companies opjwse con.struction of 
duplicate systems which would render their own systems 
worthless. As these companies have sufficient power to 
meet all requirements, it is not necessary to draw on 
TVA power, or to pool the two sources of power. 

TVA, until and unless invalidated by cases now going 
before the Supreme Court, must go forward with develop- 
ment and operation of power systems. The law requires 
it, and the TVA leaders are bent upon doing it. They want 
the concentrated patronage of cities. In actual test the 
TVA is like any business concern^ — it seeks business. 

Within a few months the country will know whether 
TVA is valid or not. If valid, vast expansion of federal 
power systems may be expected. If invalid, the Govern- 
ment will be confined to disposing of power surplus pro- 
duced as an incident to the improvement of navigation 
and provision for national defense. Uncle Sam in that 
case cannot make a business of building dams and power 
lines primarily for commercial or "social" purposes. 

Many people believe that TVA has been held constitu- 
tional. That's not so. The final question as to whether 
Uncle Sara can become a merchandiser remains to be 
answered by the Supreme Court. 



Selling to 
Uncle Sam 



THE tendency of Government bu- 
reaucrats to stretch out for power 
beyond intent of the law is well 
illustrated by the regulations drawn 
up in the Labor Department for ad- 
ministration of the Walsh-Healey Act, This is the law 
designed to impose labor restrictions upon all goods pur- 
chased by the Government. 

In the law as finally enacted provisions were made for 
exemption of open market purchases. This would seem 
to indicate that such items as carpets, furniture, bolts, 
nails and the like, which are normally sold from the 
shelf, would be exempt. 

The Secretary of Labor interpreted this provision to 
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JmAGINE a cow thanking you for eating beet sugar! But well 
she might; because without beet sugar there would be no beet 
pulp— and beet pulp has contributed to practically every world 
record set for milk production in years . . .When you extract 
sugar from the sliced root, the economic usefulness of the big, 



white beet is just beginning. 




Any dairyman can "slug" a cow with 
grain and rich concentrates for high milk 
production— a little while ! And soon have 
3 burnt-out cow or a dead one' But dried 



Local, then stiie, then naiionjl jnd finally world 
records and more world recordj have been set by 
Robert and Catherine Roemcr's dairy cows — 
hcaiy caters of dried beer pulp— Ft Collins, Colo. 



UNITED STATES 

826 GOLDEN CYCLE DUlLDbNJG 



Ah mitany iveacci m Jtitfcfiitf; Amfrinjii 

Nrtlnral rcsemci, iiiipot'iiig Atticnciiii 
agrinilturt, aiuJ fii^j'lying American nwrktk 
unth en flll-AiiwriMit Jioi product 





pulp works diFfercntly. True, it ss a very 
rich food, iicruiill)( wmpiiriiig u'lllicuni iitfttding 
value. But unlike heavy grain, dried pulp is 
bulky, fluffy, succulent. It stimulates appe- 
tite. It promotes health. It sustains milk 
flow. Maine to California, Sweden to 
Little America, dried pulp is famous for 
"keeping cows on green pastures all win- 
ter." It is demanded jIsw for meat-cattle 
and sheep, for race-horses and poultry. 

Dried pulp is only one of the valuable by- 
products of America's efficient beet sugar 
industrv. "The Silver Wedge," a booklet 
sent on request, tells the story of other by- 
products—wet pulp, molasses, beet tops, 
etc —and the far-reaching benefits of this 
industry to other agriculture and other in- 
dustries. It will reassure you to know how 
much the beet is doing in aJJilion to sup- 
plying thirty million Americans with pure 
.sparkling sugar. 

ASSOCIATION 

COLORADO Si'RlNGS. COLORADO 
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mean thn' r t ion ahaU be '■■^ ! ^ ■ •• 'f rfllle'j 
trading authorized ■ purchase 

without adverusing for bids. Under put)lic contract 
statutes of long standing the purchasing agent cannot 
buy without bid-lclting in any quantity over $500 (ex- 
cept in certain purchases such aa airplanes for the 
army). The evident intent of Congress to exempt open 
market purchases as broughl out in debate over the bill, 
is thus overridden by the Secretarj'. 

Interpretation of the word "dealer" is also undertaken 
by the bureaucrats. If he doesn't carry goods in stock 
which arc exactly similar to the kind on which he bids, 
he isn't eligible to bid, states the Secretary of Labor. 

"This definition of dealer," says W. W. Schupner, 
secretary ■ r of the National- American Wholesale 

Lumber A inn, "entirely overlof)ks long-established 

practices in the lumber industry. Most lumber whole- 
salers do not maintain places where lumber is carried 
in stock, but make direct shipments from mill to cus- 
tomer. They have always been recognized as regular 
dealers by the flovernment." 

An interpretation of the interpretations seems the 
next order of business for this busy bureaucracy which 
has not even received an appropriation from Congress 
to carry on its attempt to impose regulations similar to 
the old NRA labor restrictions. As pointed out in the 
August Nation's Bcsinkss. efforts to make the Walsh- 
Hcatey Acl an entering wedge for governmental control 
of industry are well under way. 

Furthermore the Government is creating a policy of 
using government contracts as a means of enforcing 
labor policies. 



Court 
Decisions 



SEVERAL Supreme Court decisions 
affecting the Governmenl's rela- 
tions with business are foreshad- 
owed. The court will review the 
right of the Public Works Admin- 
istration to lend and donate funds to local communities 
to build power plants to compete with private plants. 

If the decision should sustain this right, several cities 
in Tennessee will be free to go ahead with construction 
of distribution systems competing with private plants. 
Then, if TVA should be validated, it can proceed to fur- 
nish power to those cities, and government operation and 
ownership of power systems will be "on its way." 

All parts of the country are interested in knowing 
whether or not publicly-owned and operated power sys- 
tems are to come into existence. Giant projects covering 
every section are proposed. 



Labor 
Relations 



THE Supreme Court is also moving 
toward a definition of federal power 
in labor matters. It will review the 
case of the Virginian Railway Co., 
which challenges the validity of the 
collective bargaining provisions of the Railway Labor 
Acl. This suit docs not go to the root of federal power 
to regulate industrial conditions, as does the Wagner 
Act, which is to be reviewed later. Within a month or 
two, however, the country should know whether or not 
the Government has power to regulate labor relations 
in industries not engaged in interstate commerce. 



Drive for 
War Embargo 



GATHERINGS of peace societies 
have begun, to continue all winter. 
They have for their object a drive 
upon Congress to enact a new neu- 
trality law which will provide for 
an absolute embargo upon all American foreign com- 
merce in case of foreign war. 

Some of these peace societies are mere masks for 
socialistic and communistic propaganda. Others are 
made up largely of patriotic Americana who honestly 



believe thai the only way to avoid war is to abandon 
commerce on the seas. 

This subject has been threshed out many times in Con- 
gress, in former years. It is not a new idea. The fallacy 
that surrender of business intercourse with other nations 
will keep the United Stales out of war was made evident 
many years ago. Nevertheless it is now es|)oused by 
I is, as well as by propa- 

^ . ... , . ■11. 

Make no mistake. Mac. This movement is very power- 
ful, and will make its impression upon Congress. If it 
should prevail it would work cruel injury upon Amer- 
icans dependent for their living ujwn commerce. Fortu- 
nately the proposal is opposed by strong men in Con- 
gress, notably Senator Borah. 



Farm Machine 
Investigation 



AMONG the multitudinous investi- 
gations going forward is one that 
luiis farm implement and machinery 
fi'iKfrns under the harrow of in- 
quiry. Federal Trade Commi.ssion 
agents are going over the books and papors, and inter- 
viewing farm organizations and retail dealers in farm 
equipment. The commission is directed to report to Con- 
gress on these points: Whether any implement concern 
has violated the antitrust laws; whether any cons|)iru- 
cies exist for restraint of trade or unfair trade practices; 
whether price-fixing or price discrimination is practiced; 
whether monopolies in Ihe farm implement industry are 
being formed; whether any combinations have been 
formed to restrict or control supply, manipulate prices, 
or restrict credit; whether prices have been affected by 
violations of law; whether costs and profits have been 
misstated or concealed; the extent of control in the hands 
of particular manufacturers; the costs, prices, and 
profits in the business; the distribution methods and 
dealer jjrice-spreads ; relative price movements of farm 
implements and farm products since 191't; and what 
measures Congress should take to correct conditions ad- 
versely affecting the farmer. 

This invesligation is part of the bigger job imposed 
ujKin the Federal Trade Commission to make a report 
covering the economic condition of agriculture. 



Budget 
Estimates 



YOU want to know something about 
next j'ear's government spending. I 
can't get the information. No inkling 
is given of budget-making, except 
the general statement that economy 
is the rule in apportioning estimated funds to "regular" 
departments and independent establishments. 

Not until after election will the country know what is 
in the executive mind as to next year's spending, or how 
Ihe money is to be raised. Indirectly, through Senator 
Harrison, the word went out that there would be no new 
taxes, but that promise has been made before. It's either 
new taxes or new borrowing — and borrowing means 
taxes eventually. 

As the number of workers on the Hopkins works- 
progress roll seems to be undiminished, and as drought 
relief wiJl be necessary for months to come, I'm told by 
fairly well informed officials that the fund to be granted 
to Hopkins i assuming New Deal victory ) will reach 
$1,500,000,000. 

The last session of Congress appropriated $10,000,000,- 
000. increasing the public debt about $6,000,000,000. 



REMEMBER how everybody ex- 
pected the revenue tax on whi.sky to 
help pay the national debt ? The rev- 
enue is only half of what was ex- 
pected. "Whisky stocks are headed 
toward the 500,000,000 gallon mark — production away 



Whisky 
Fools Em 
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ahead of consumption. A price war is talked of, but some 
experts say the surplus will be laid away to age and 
that cheaper and better whisky will reauU. 

[n spite of piling-up domestic production, whisky im- 
ports are increasing. Imports for the first six montlia of 
1936 nearly equal imports for the entire year 1935. Can- 
ada is sending in whisky at the rate of 5,750,000 gallons 
a year, and Great Britain is sending it in at the rate of 
4,800,()l}0 gallons a year. Britain as a "most favored 
nation" gets the benefit of the reduced duty given to 
Canada in the trade agreement. 

Another trade agreement, that with the Netherlands, 
was supposed to give Holland gin an extra look-in in the 
American Market, but Great Britain, "most favored 
nation," has stolen the show. Netherlands sent in only 
3,500 gallons of gin in the first half of the year, while 
Britain sent more than 22,000 gallons. Cuba and Haiti 
got trade concessions on rum, but imports of rum from 
both are at a lesser rate than in 1935, while the United 
Kingdom and Jamaica are sending in more. 



Japanese competition is increasing, just the same, 
not only in America, but throughout the world. It 
is a situation that calls for great skill and diplomacy 
in protecting American labor against Japanese wage 
scales. 



Dots and 
Dashes 



Most Favored 
Nation" 



THIS "most favored nation" clause 
in treaties works for strange re- 
sults. Japan and Great Britain seem 
to get the greatest benefits. Both 
have most favor- 



BY THE end of August the excess 
of American imports over exports 
during 1936 was $40,e07,000~last 
calendar year the excess of exports 
was .S235,000,000. . . . The United 
States is buying more from trade-agreement countries 
than it is selling to them, with the exception of Brazil 
and Haiti. . . . Cotton manufacturers are ma,?sing to de- 
mand higher tariff protection all along the line. . . . 
Americans are strong- for art — they have imported $20,- 
000,000 worth this year. , , . Labor, religious and other 

non-profit organizations demand more free radio time 

Another law must go through the courts — Commodity 
Exchange Act. . , , Sales of electrical equipment are run- 
ning 25 per cent ahead of last year. . . . Look out for big 
appropriations for flood-control projects — Congress has 
made a modest start by authorizing $320,000,000. . . . 
Change of tonnage rules at Panama Canal will give 
American vessels a fairer deal. 



ed nation treaties galore, but they are 
shy about making trade agreements. 
Thus they get all benefits when other 
nations make tariff concessions, and 
give nothing in return. The effect of 
trade agreements is to give Japan 
and Great Britain any advantages 
which American exporters are sup- 
posed to get in foreign countries, so 
that our cotton goods exporters, for 
example, find Japan undercutting 
tiiem in trade-agreement countries. 

On the import side, Japan obtains 
the advantages of reduced tariff rates 
granted to trade-agreement coun- 
tries, so that American cotton-goods 
manufacturers are facing deadly Jap- 
anese competition in the American 
maiket, particularly in cotton cloths. 
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Cotton Men 
Protest 



PRESIDENT Neild 
of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton 
Manufacturers 
sounds the call for 
"flood-control of Japanese imports." 
He tells northern cotton manufactur- 
ers that Japanese goods made on the 
"coolie wage scale" can undersell 
American goods in any market, in- 
cluding the American market. There- 
fore he urges that trade agreements 
aimed at expanding foreign trade 
should he held in check until the ef- 
fect upon the domestic wage scale is 
not destructive. 

Assistant Secretary Sayre, in a 
speech at Boston on Sept. 29, con- 
tended that the effect of imports of 
Japanese cotton cloths had been 
greatly exaggerated. He admitted 
that these imports had increased, but 
added that he was informed that all 
the imports from Japan in 1935 could 
have been turned out by a moderate- 
sized American mill employing only 
1200 workers. 







Delivering the Kilowatt 

BY J. A. SWITZER 

Professor, Hydraulic and Sanifanj Engineering, Dniversitg of Tennessee 



JlT 9:50 o'clock on the morning of 
July 4, 1936. two huge hydroelectric 
power generators, operating under a 
head of 850 feet, on the Pigeon River 
in western North Carolina, were 
humming their 60-cycle hum that 
could have been heard for half a 
mile— if there had been any to hear 
but the handful of power house at- 
tendants. The turbines, operating at 
full capacity, were converting the 
power of water into that mysterious 
thing we cull electricity. The plant 
is one of the generating stalion.s of 
the Carolina Power & 
Light Company, called the 
Waterville plant, in honor 
of the little village of 
Waterville. Tenn., some 
half dozen miles away. 

At 9:50 o'clock on thai 
same morning, 450 miles 
away from Waterville. 
two men were peacefully 
fishing from a boat in the 
then quiet tailrace below 
the Lay Dam generating 
plant on the Coosa River 
— near a sign which read 
"Dangerous Water — Keep 
Away from Tailrace." 

Three large turbines in 
the power house at the 
Lay Dam were "idling on 
the line,'" which means 
that they were turning 
over but without load, 
their control gates near- 
ly closed, passing only 
enough water from the 
reservoir to keep them 
running in exact synchro- 
nism with loaded turbines 
in the widely intercon- 
nected power system of 
which they are a part, 
among these being the 
Waterville turbines. 

At 9:51 o'clock, there 
occurred a momentary re- 
quirement for power beyond the car- 
rying capacity of the Waterville tie 
lines and .so, for their protection, the 
automatic circuit-breakers "kicked 
out." This meant that instantaneous- 
ly Waterville "dropjjed the load." In 
less than five seconds the Lay Dam 
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EVERYBODY has come to take 24 hour electric service 
as a matter of course. Here is a hack stage view of 
the men and methods that make it possihle 



turbines on the Coosa River in Ala- 
bama, 450 miles away, automatically 
picked it up. As the turbine gates 
opened to admit more water a great 
surge rushed out into the tailrace. 
The fishermen's boat was swamped. 
Great mechanical efficiency, and a 




The trouble-shooter, in sun or storm, gets out when 
there is trouble and stays until the line is cleared 



great tragedy of which the hundreds 
of thousands of customers of the 
interconnected power system knew 
nothing — except that any motors 
that were not observing the national 
holiday momentarily slowed down. 
The thousands of radios droning 



along that morning dropped for an 
instant below pitch. The electric 
lights flickered, and electric clocks 
lost a fraction of a second. That was 
all. 

Few people — none but the initiat- 
ed — have the slightest conception of 
the complexity of the task 
of operating an integrated 
superpower system, cover- 
ing thousands of square 
miles of territory, includ- 
ing dozens of power- 
generating stations both 
water power and steam 
power ; hundredsof switch- 
ing stations ; thousands of 
transformers; hundreds of 
thousands of customers; 
and all the inti-icate and 
delicate control instru- 
ments, the safety devices, 
the automatic governors 
which are almost human, 
the time-limit relays — the 
t.housand-and-one abso- 
lutely essential mecha- 
nisms which contribute to 
a service so nearly flawless 
in its functioning that the 
general public has come to 
take its 24 hour electric 
service as a matter of 
course. 

Trained personnel 

AND the human element 
in the power business! 

Notwithstanding the in- 
ventions of scores of re- 
search workers, all the 
wonderful contraptions 
that ingenuity has been able to de- 
vise, the electric power business 
would fail if it were not for the in- 
telligent alertness, the zeal and the 
devotion of a highly trained person- 
nel, from the president down the line 
to the "trouble-shooter" who, in sun 
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When 

Good Fellows 

get together • • 



There is a time for some things, and a time 
for all things; a time for great things, and 

time for small things," ivroU the author of Don Quixote 

more than three humlreti years ago. 



Certainly there is a proper time 
and place to practise good fellowship, 
to let the heart go out in song and 
story, to affirm man's humanity to 
man, to assert the saving cheer of com- 
radeship, to proclaim to the world that 
joy and laughter are still in the land of 
the living. 

Going out witli the boys, or partici- 
pating in a party is a social interlude, 
not a permanent way of living. 

Good times are kept green in mem- 
ory, not by fuddled heads the morn- 
ing after, but by the clear-minded 
fitness that is its own eloquent adver- 
tisement of moderation in using the 
good things of this world. "Tomorrow 
brings him no regret" runs the old 



song, and that is the goal of Seagram's, 
—a policy of moderation. 

Good fellowship achieves its great- 
est worth in keeping sharp and keen 
all the faculties by w hich it is enjoyed. 

A man of wit keeps his wits about 
him. He will not impair his mental and 
physical resources by excessive indul- 
gence of his tastes. He will see to it 
that he becomes no burden to his asso- 
ciates. He bends the elbow, but not 
the knee. 

Moderation, he will learn, is no 
cranky counselor preaching'Met alone^ 
but rather the wise counselor who ab- 
hors gluttony in any form,— a good fel- 
low among good fellows, 

Seagram- Distillers Curpomlion—Extcidii'/ O^icti: Nnu York 



THE HOUSE OF 




FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 
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or storm, rain, snow or sleet, gets out 
when there is trouble and stays on 
the job until "the line is cleared." 

Come with me to the office of the 
Load Dispatcher of a large power 
company; a company that is one of 
a dozen independent but closely in- 
tegrated interconnected power com- 
panies, cooperating for the common 
good, not only of the companies 
themseivea but the public as well. 
Take a typical, fairly large company, 
serving, say, 150,000 customers scat- 
tered over 25,000 square miles oper- 
ating a half-dozen widely scattered 
power-generating plants. 100 or more 
miles apart, and serving its custom- 
ers through some 7.000 miles of 
transmission lines. The integrated 
.system of which this company is a 
part covers, we will say, 200,000 
square miles, and has at its disposal 
SO or PO power plants with an aggre- 



gate capacity of 2,000,000 kilowatts. 

If. as you enter the Load Dispatch- 
er's office, there happens to be no 
thunderstorm anywhere in the terri- 
toi-y, the office will be a tranquil 
place, and the few operators on duty 
will have plenty of time lo explain 
all the intricacies of "load dispatch- 
ing." 

The nerve center of a system 

AS you enter the room your atten- 
tion is at once arrested by a large 
wall map, perhaps 30 feet long, and 
which is not really a map but rather 
an animated chart of the entire sys- 
tem. Lines of different color repre- 
sent transmission and distribution 
lines. Here and there tiny lights are 
showing green, red, while, with an 
occa.sional flashing light blinking out 
some mysterious signal. Facing thi.'' 




The Load Dispatcher miisi know all about his own company and interconnected 
companies. The fl.ishing lights on the chart (above) help keep him informed 




chart, behind a large and complicated 
switchboard, sit the operators. Pri- 
vate telephone wires go out to all the 
power houses and switching stations 
on the system, and to the control 
room of all interconnected power 
companies. This room is (he nerve 
center, the solar plexus of the system. 

The wall diagram shows every 
generator, every transmission line, 
every high-tension switch; and the 
colored lights show the experienced 
operator at a glance which gener- 
ators are running, which are dead, 
which switches are hot, which cold. 
Indicating meters report how much 
load is being carried; whether power 
is feeding out to one neighbor com- 
pany, or in from another. Recording 
meters keep tabs on power exchanges 
with other members of the inter- 
connected system. 

The operator knows at all times 
how the water stands in each 
re.servoir, where, if any- 
where, water is going to 
waste over a dam spillway. 
He could tell you at any in- 
stant what the weather is at 
any point in the territory, 
how much rain felt, and 
where, in the past 2-1 hours, 
also where more rain is like- 
ly. Rain, of course, is the life- 
blood of a hydroelectric 
plant! The operator can 
"shift load" from one powe: 
plant to another or from on 
generator to another in th 
same plant. Should a sudden 
rain cause water to begin to 
run u.selessly over a dam, he 
will shift load from some 
storage plant to this run-of- 
river plant, and so, in effect, 
catch the runaway water and 
store it in a reservoir hun- 
dreds of miles away, perhaps 
on another stream. The stor- 
;ige dam may even belong to 
another company. If, for that 
day, bis own company is the 
one selected to "regulate" 
for the whole interconnected 
system, his jurisdiction over 
plant operation that day ex- 
tends to every plant of every 
member company in the 
superpower system. 

From the moment when 
the load dispatcher reports 
for duty to the end of his 
I rick, be is on his toen. Any- 
thing can happen at any 
time, and generally without 
warning. When a transform- 
er, 300 miles away, burns 
nut and cuts off a part of the 
system, the news reaches 
him almost instantly, and, 
thanks to the company's 
telephone system, within five 
(Continued on pa<fe 9S> 
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Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Contracts carry 
advantages and savings that warrant your time for in- 
quiry. While Westinghouse engineers completely re- 
lieve you of the care of elevators, their constant watch- 
fulness anticipates important needs of the elevators 
amounting to large savings over a period of years. The 
equipment is kept In a renewed condition at all times. 
Interrupted service for replacement of parts or repairs 
is avoided. Accurate elevator maintenance budgets can 
be established, and the elevators will be operating at 
high eflSciency, giving their best service continually. 



STINGHOUSE SERVICE 



As a nation-wide organization, Westinghouse is com- 
pletely set up to offer every type of elevator mainte- 
nance contract and at low cost. Get in touch with any 
Westinghouse representative, 

ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION PLANNING: 

If your elevator service and appearance does not meet 
the demands of desirable tenants; if the general condi- 
tion of the elevators should require too expensive a 
repair program; if rush periods of traffic cannot be 
handled adequately; //maintenance and operating cost 
of obsolete equipment is too high — Westinghouse engi- 
neers will make a comprehensive study without charge. 



Men Whose 



Names Make Business News 




STEEL FOR AUSTRALIA 
Chas. R. Hook of American Rolling 
Mill to builii sheet siee\ plant for 
ituto bodivs in Australia 




BANK general" 
Tom K. Smith of St. Louis Boat- 
men's National Bank to lead Bank- 
ers AMOciation far next year 
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1 I M LRIC SPARKLER 
Standard G,is and Electric Com- 
pany's new chief, B- W. Lvnch, 
specialises in finance and merjiins 




EXCHANGE ECONOMIST 
Bradford Smith of Cleveland Trust 
Company appoinU'd vconomist for 
New York Stock ExchanKe 




LIAISON 
B. Howell Gri»wold, Jr., chairman 
Investment Bankers Conference to 
aid SEC improve regulations 




Vt >*NON h( BT MAlit 

STOCKMAN 
W. K. Wright heads new Union 
Stockyards Corp. which acquired 
Swift's stockyard holdings 




STRETCHES OUT 
B. Earl Puckett. Allied Stores suz- 
erain, acquires 34th unit, Dcy 
Brothers, of Syracuse, N. Y, 




NEW AIR WINGS 
W. A, Patterson, president, United 
Air Lines, putting 20 new $II0,UO0 
planes in service 




MONEY WRITER 
Thomas J. Kiphart, Fifih-Third 
Utiion Trust Co., Cincinnati, ht'ads 
Financial Advertisers Association 
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or nnn underwood 

LOjVMM TYPEWRITERS 




Big Petroleum Organization, Enthusiastic Underwood User 
for years, purchases its twenty-Five thousandth machine! 



Twenty-five thousand typewriters! 
Enough to supply the entire typ- 
ing needs of many an American 
city! Enough to take care of all 
the writing requirements of many a 
foreign country! Yet these twenty- 
five thousand machines were pur- 
chased by a single great oil com- 
pany and they're all Underwnndi! 

This petroleum organization is 
one of many that has selected 
Underwood Typewriters as a defi- 
nite business policy, year by year. It 
has selected Underwoods because 
it knows that they are dependable 
. . . that they will stand up under the 
most rigorous of service conditions. 
It has seleaedUnderwoods because 




it knows that they are supreme in 
speed, accuracy and simplicity . , . 
that they do a consistently clean-cut 
t}'ping job. It has selected Under- 




Underwood 



Vndtt^'^^d lUliatt fahtr 



STANDARD TYPEWRITER 



Fflr eatier, ijifieifr ofieraiutn and a httttr, 
(tt4inrf-iut fypifiK joi) » . . Vcr sPcfJ, i/ffi/racy, 
iiurahiUiy and simphaty . ^ . it/eit the tirtr 
UnJtru-oaJ Sttsadurd Typewriter, It a/ortf 
cfm ihii £fimhitiathn amonin its outiiaadi«]^ 
feaititts t . * Cttikiiintd Typing, ToHfA Twa- 
in^, ami the /amvut Chjmptmi KeyhaurJ. 



woods because it knows that 
on those rare occasions when a 
machine does require adjustment 
or repairs, there is a service 
organization back of it that is 
nation-wide, company -owned 
and second to none in all the 
world in efficiency. 

And so from this oil company 
as a reward for performance 
throughout the years, has come 
the order for its twenty-five thou- 
sandth Underwood. 



Typtwriter Oiriuon 
IJNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriltrf . . . Aa-onttting Mifihiiri , » , AtJtimg MtM- 
tbrrtri,,.Cjitfhon Pajfrr, Hlhhont attd othtr Sttpptin 
One P«k Avenue. New Vtirk, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 



Do Executives Earn Their Pay? 



BY RALPH L. WOODS 

Industrid Traific Analyst 




When t he newspapers 
mention that John Q. 
Executive, president of 
the Makem and Bellem 
Corporation, receives 
an annual salary of 
S60,000, the eifect on 
readers is varied. A low- 
salaried clerk, with ob- 
ligations greater than 
hi3 income, may read it 
with mingled envy and 
despair. A dividend 
starved stockholder 
may view it with sus- 
picion. An ex-executive 
colleague may sneer as 
he reads. Automobile 
and real estate sales- 
men jot down the name 
and speculate on how 
best to gel past the 
man's secretary. At 
Union Square in New 
York City exhibitionis- 
tic neurotics seize upon 
it as a pretext to cry 
out still louder for 
blood and thunder. 

An academic econo- 
mist might welcome the 
figure as proof or refu- 
tation of some profound 
theory or other. To be 
sure, some of Mr. Ex- 
ecutive's distant relatives will note the announcement 
with satisfaction that is destined to ripen into anticipa- 
tion. 

It is useful to mention a few of these reactions because 
they illustrate that executive compensation is such a con- 
tentious question mainly because there are so many ways 
to look at it. 

However, there is another group of readers who ex- 
perience none of these emotions when they scan the ex- 
ecutive salary lists. These people merely murmur, "How 
interesting; I wonder how much profit the Makem and 
Sellem Corporation is showing these days?" 

In other words, they are satisfied that John Q. Execu- 
tive's $60,000 is reasonable if the company he heads is 
in good shape, has a good margin of profit on the turn- 
over, and is large enough to make administration of its 
affairs a heavy responsibility. In short, this group is com- 
posed of pragmatists; hard-boiled business men who 
don't give a damn what a man's salary is providing he is 



GETTING down to cases in an effort to find 
out how high management costs reallg are and 
whether the results justify them 



really worth it to the 

company. 

That is all this arti- 
cle is interested in find- 
ing out. Moreover, the 
writer has made no ef- 
fort to estimate wheth- 
er or not any one execu- 
tive's salary is too high 
or too low, but only 
whether or not, on the 
average, and on the rec- 
ord, American business 
is getting a fair return 
on its investment in 
management. 

Before we get down 
to cases it may help the 
reader to know how 
this subject has been 
approached. In the first 
place, the editor .simply 
.said to submit what- 
ever facts and conclu- 
sions turned up. No re- 
strictionswere imposed. 
I decided a deep inquiry 
into a relatively small 
number of corporations 
would be more useful 
than a superficial in- 
vestigation of a larger 
number. Consequently, 
40 companies, repre- 
senting a cross-section 
of our industrial and commercial life, were selected. Not 
until after these companies were chosen was any inquiry 
made into their management costs, assets, earnings and 
general condition. 

Two special classes omitted 

RAILROADS were deliberately omitted because their 
executive salaries were reduced at the "suggestion" of 
the Federal Coordinator, and because of the unusual com- 
petitive situation confronting them. Manufacturers of 
passenger automobiles also were ruled out because their 
marked leadership in recovering from the depression 
might tend to make these conclusions unduly rosy. 

Otherwise the investigation has been unfettered. In- 
cidentally, no further consideration was given to the fact 
that certain industries and companies suff ered more than 
others from the depression. In determining manage- 
ment costs, all payments for legal advice, advertising. 
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ONTHLY REPORTS... 




EARLIER 




Entrance to Harrh-Seybold-Polter Buililing 



TO PRACTICAL hu§ineBa men, results are more 
convincing lhan rlirlorii'. The following letter 
is coneerncd with results obtained by a typical 
"Comptometer" user: 

"Leaf than two years ago, a flccision was made to 
iiandle all our figure work on 'Comptometern,'" writes 
Mr. II. B. Marklf^, Offirr Manager of the Harrifi-Spybnld- 
Pottcr Company, manufaf(urprf( of printing prr^sfh and 
paper-cutting macbiuery in Cleveland, Obio. 

"Ah a result, wc arc now turning out titnce the volume 
of figure work with the same number of filming clerks. 

"Monthly reports previously compiled on the 11 lb of 
tbe following month arc now ready on ibc 5th — nix 
days earlier. Overtime baa been eliminated. 

"These savings can be credited to the speed and 
accuracy of the 'Coraplomcter' and trained operators. 



Model J ^'Camptftmelcr" 

because our figure-work routines have not been changed 
materially. 

"Quite naturally, we are fohl on the value of stand- 
ardiifing on ■Coini>touiclers.' " 

Hundreds of large and small eoncerns achieve 
similar resullti with the "Complometer." The hrua*! 
flexibility and speeil of the *'Coni[>l(mieler'' make it 
a valuable econcnnic factor in handling the account- 
ing work involved In the Social Security Act. 

If speed, aeeuraey, and economy in handling 
figure work are essential to the efficient coniliicl of 
your business, telephone the "'Comptometer" oflQce 
in your locality. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1712 iN. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 



COMPTOMETER 

UfE r, s. I'ai oil. 
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publicity, auditors, engineers, tax 
consultants, and others not on the 
regular pay roll, were excluded. Only 
"fixed" management costs were in- 
cluded. 

The companies chosen include : 

I liquor distiller 
1 bras.-i manufacturer 

3 ofl companies 
1 motor truck manufac t urt-r 
1 clBarette manufacturer 
1 dental supply nianufaclurer 
1 communications company 
1 variety chain store company 
1 chewing gum manufacturer 
1 auto body manufacturer 
1 electric lipht and power company 
1 paper manufacturer 
1 manufacturer of pipe line supplic:* 
1 glass manufacturer 
1 industrial alcohol company 
1 manufacturer of rubber tires 
1 trans-oceanic steamship company 
X aircraft manufacturer 
1 cigar manufacturer 
1 waterworks company 

4 steel companies 
1 lead refiner and manufacturer 
I fountain pen manufacturer 
1 carpet mill 
1 mail order conipany 
I pump and machine manufnrtun i 
1 shoe machinery manufacturer 
1 air transport company 
1 operator of varied retail shops 
1 manufacturer of rubber articles 
1 candy manufacturer and retailer 
1 operator of department stores 
1 manufacturer of electrical equipment 
1 dairy company 
i drug manufacturer 

The assets of these companies total 
S14,000,000.000. Seven reported defi- 
cits on their 1935 operations, and 
nine showed deficits per share. 

Average is ^24,600 

THE management of these 40 cor- 
porations is in the hands of 1,151 
executives. Their compensation totals 
$28,400,000 annually. The average 
per executive is $24,600. A drug 
maniifacturer has the lowest average 
executive compensation with $5,700; 
a cigarette manufacturer has the 
highest with $78,000 per executive. 

First, let us examine the executive 
compensation paid by corporations 
which suffered deficits in 1935. It is 
particularly interesting to do this in 
view of the charge that managements 
"milk" the treasury dry. Nine com- 
panies showed deficits per common 
share. Their 187 executives average 
$24,021 annually. This is only $579 
less than the average for all. How- 
ever, among these nine corporations 
are two huge steel companies, both 
of which show net incomes on their 
consolidated income accounts, but 
deficits per share of common stock. 
When these two steel companies are 
eliminated from consideration, the 
average per executive of companies 
with current operating deficit.^ drops 
to $13,200. This increases the average 
for executives with companies enjoy- 
ing net incomes to $25,800 a year. 

It is interesting to find that this 



relatively low average executive com- 
pensation paid by corporations with 
current operating deficits is also in- 
fluenced by the size of the companies 
involved. Thus, the average total 
assets for all companies is $.351,277,- 
000, whereas the average assets for 
these companies with deficits is only 
$50.3.57.00(1. There is a bit more that 
ought to be placed on the record. 

For example, it could be said that 
three of these seven companies have 
management costs exceeding current 
operating deficits. On the face of it 
that might sound bad. But look at the 
table below and you find that the 
deficits are small and the manage- 
ment costs apparently not excessive. 

Deficit Total Mitnnge^ Average per 

ment Cimts Excnitivr 
S 1,784 J110,400 $ 7.800 

95,387 123,900 13.700 

1.3B3 58,000 11,600 

A final glance at these corporation.^ 
with deficits (including the two steel 
companies with net incomes but 



task on the rolls of employment 
agencies. This is often overlooked. 

When the executive management 
costs of all 40 corporations are com- 
pared to their total assets the same 
relationship is evident as in the case 
of the corporations with deficits. 

Snlary Group Avcrafie Anxrt.s 

per Com pi tin/ 

$ 5.000 to $10,000 $ 24,415.000 

10,000 to 20.000 lOa.O'tS.OOO 
20,000 to 3II1HIM 'l.SUft.riTO.OOfl 
30,000 to 40.(11)11 4H7.fi33,00t) 
40,000 to 50,000 249,108,000 
"This salary ^roup includes the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telenraph Company, 
which has exceptionally larjie assets. 
When it is not Included In the compula- 
tion the average assets per company in 
this group drop to $292,848,000. 

If we compare executive manage- 
ment costs of companies with a per 
share deficit to those with earnings 
per .share we find further evidence 
that corporations "in the red" are not 
so black as sometimes painted. 



Edrniiig 

31 Corporations with earnings 

per share common J2.91 

ti Corporations with deficits 

per share common $3.65t 

The 10 leadinR per share eam- 
er-s of these ,11 corporations 
with proflls per ."ihare 55.90 

t Deficit, per share. 



Ai^crrtyc Afiirt- i4iiFr. '/} Man. 
agpmpnt Cost Cast Is of 
Per Share Net Income 



62.6 cents 



49.9 cents 



5(i cents 



17.11% 



6.9% 



Aver. >)',. Mini. 

Cost Is i>! 
Totut Assets 

1.16% 

.89% 

1.*% 



deficits per share of common) clearly 
illustrates that the size of a company 
is an important element in determin- 
ing the rate of compensation. 



tfa.of Avcrtiijc E-reciitive 
CoTpn. Coirijif-Hwif iuii 
Between 
3 $5,000 and $10,000 



Between 
$10,000 and $20,000 



Between 
1 $20,000 and $30,000 

Between 
1 $30,000 and $40,000 

Between 
1 $40,000 and $50,000 



Tttlal 
Assets 

$ 3,109,000 
11,216,000 
29,877,000 

6,296.000 
23.286.000 
31,455,000 

247,673.000 

1,822.000.000 

6T3.074.000 



This table indicates that executive 
compensation is not paid only be- 
cause profits are made, important as 
they are. Every industry and every 
company at some lime or other has 
its perilous period. These past few 
years have added woe upon woe. All 
the more reason for corporations 
with huge assets to have highly capa- 
ble, trained and experienced men to 
administer their affairs, conserve 
their resources, and steer the organi- 
zation past the rocks of receivership. 
Moreover, it is a social necessity that 
this be done. Incidentally, you don't 
ordinarily find men qualilied for the 



These figures tell considerably more 
than mere words. Of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that manage- 
ment costs per share of common stock 
are lowest when the company has 
suffered a deficit, and highest when 
profits per share are large. However, 
management cosia per share do not 
increase nearly so much as earnings 
per share increase. On the basis of 
this table it cannot be said that manr 
agemcnt profits at the expense of 
stockholders, or that it unduly in- 
creases its income when the corpora- 
tion's earnings rise. 

Earnings drop faster than salary 

BECAUSE management is a more or 
less fixed charge against a corpora- 
tion, there are times when it can be 
made to seem a positive liability; a 
dissipator of resources. For example, 
when earnings drop, the percentage 
of executive compensation to earn- 
ings naturally increases. In other 
words, earnings drop much faster 
than executive compensation. But on 
the other hand, when earnings in- 
crease, the percentage of executive 
compensation to earnings decreases. 
That is, earnings increase much fast- 
er than management costs. Thus, ex- 
ecutive compensation can be made to 
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Meet Pete! 

HE'S A STEEL WORKER. Has a job with Republic. 
Had one all through the depression, because Republic 
kept as many men on the payrolls as possible — at a loss. 

Now Pete is working full time. 

And thousands of other Petes have been steadily added to 
Republic's payrolls— till today they total 49,789. 

These Republic employees, with their families, would make 
a city approximately the size of Syracuse. They draw, in pay, 
nearly 40 cents out of every dollar that Republic takes in. 
Their individual purchases help to support thousands of 
others in their respective communities. 

Everything in the way of equipment and raw material that 
Republic buys for Pete, helps make a job for some one else 
in some other field. 

And every ton of steel that Pete helps turn out, makes jobs 
for other men in scores of other lines. 

Both directly and indirectly. Republic is helping industry 
at large in re-employing men. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATIOK 

9ENEIIAI OFFICII: lErUtLIC lUtlDINO. ClEVElANfi, OHIO 
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appear piratical or reasonable, ac- 
cording to whether a company's earn- 
ings are currently small or large. 
Actually, the relationship between 
executive compensation and earnings 
is not so intLniate as might at first 
thought be supposed. The size of a 
company, the nature of its business, 
the extent to which specialized knowl- 
edge is required of executives, the 
company's long-time outlook, are 
other factors which influence execu- 
tive salaries. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
in recent years the tendency is for 
corporations to pay executives a 
nominal salary with a bonus arrange- 
ment predicated on earnings. 

Possibly a few readers will be dis- 
appointed that the WTiter has not 
selected a few highly paid executives, 
and examined their mental processes, 
habits of life, business efficiency, the 
size of their hats, the number of push- 
button's on their desks, the violence 
of their vocabulary under pressure, 
the size of their waistline and their 
capacity for Scotch and soda. But 
that sort of thing is utterly useless. 

Average pay follows value 

AS A matter of fact, an individual's 
compensation has no place in this 
article. While there are certainly ex- 
ecutives who receive more compensa- 
tion than apparently can be justified, 
nevertheless one must first know all 
the circumstances. Besides, that is a 
matter for stockholders and directors. 
Here we are interested only in de- 
termining whether or not executive 
management of business, on the 
whole, is compensated according to 
the value of its service. The table be- 
low provides a rather complete and 
reassuring answer to the question. 



This table summarizes the entire 
question. The writer confesses his 
own amazement at the substantial 
justification it provides for the higher 
salaries. All one has to note is that, 
as executive compensation increases, 



earnings [>er share of common in- 
crease, management's percentage re- 
lationship to assets and net income 
decreases, and management costs per 
share of common decrease. This, 
mind you, is not opinion; it is simply 
the answer that popped out of the 
comptometer. 

At the outset it was believed that 
interesting and significant conclu- 
sions would result from determining 
how many dollars in gross revenue 
were produced by each dollar spent 
for executive compensation. How- 
ever, out of 40 corporations only 18 
revealed their gross revenue and 12 
made public their net saleis. 

Furthermore, the ratio of gross 
sales and net sales to management 
costs varied so greatly with differ- 
ent companies that the forming of 
any conclusions is out of the ques- 
tion. For example, a steamship com- 
pany had 30 dollars in gross revenue 
for every dollar of executive com- 
pensation, whereas a mail order 
house had a ratio of ?1,350 to $1, 
The average ratio of gross revenue to 
management costs for 18 companies 
was $300 to $1. The average ratio for 
the 12 companies reporting their net 
sales was $178 to $1. If you combine 
the net and gross of the 30 companies 
the average ratio is $239 to $1. How- 
ever, one hesitates to interpret that 
figure, except to pa.=is along the ob- 
servation that you have to spend $239 
before you have contributed one dol- 
lar to the pay envelope of any one 
of these executives. Incidentally, if 
that thought di.sturbs you it may be 
cheering to recall that Mr. Executive 
has to hand over a greater share of 
his income to the tax collector than 
either you or I. 

Upon second thought, one conclu- 
sion does emerge from this phase of 



the inquiry. It is that the ratio of 
gross revenue or net sales to execu- 
tive compensation gives no clue lo a 
company's efficiency or the profitabil- 
ity of its operations. 
Perhaps if one were studying com- 



panies engaged in the same kind of 
business, a few useful generalizations 
could be arrived at. But here we have 
35 distinctly different kinds of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise. 
Obviously, the significance to be given 
the ratio of gross revenue and net 
sales to management costs depends 
upon the particular industry. 

Employees would be somewhat less 
than human if they did not at some 
time or other reflect upon how it 
would help their individual jmcket- 
books if the executives' salaries were 
divided among the rank and file. This 
•seemed a good opportunity to find 
out how much it would mean to them. 
For each employee of one very small 
company it would mean $400 an- 
nually. For the employees of one of 
the nation's largest organizations it 
would mean only $5 each. The aver- 
age for the 35 companies making 
public the number of their workers 
is only $74 annually for each em- 
ployee. Thai's hardly worth starting 
a revfolution about. By the way, if this 
were done, how would these indus- 
trial and commercial organizations 
get along without executive direc- 
tion? 

Large companies have small ratios 

APROPOS of this is a National In- 
dustrial Conference Board study 
which revealed that executive com- 
pensation averaged one-third of the 
total pay roll of corporation.s em- 
ploying from one to 25 men, and only 
one per cent of the total pay roll of 
large organizations. The average for 
almost 700 companies was three per 
cent. 

No doubt a few readers will dis- 
pute some of the facts and conclu- 
sions in this article. They will in- 
stantly think of some executive who 
is not worth a clerk's salary. The 
writer can think of a few like that, 
too. 

However, this discussion is con- 
cerned only with what it finds "on 
the average, and on the record." It 
does not pretend to be a blanket en- 
dorsement of the 1,151 executives 
whose compensation has been under 
examination. 

In fact, it asks too much of credu- 
lity to suppose that every one of them 
is worthy of his title and salary. But 
"on the average, and on the record," 
it is reassuring and, to the writer at 
least, a more satisfactory situation 
than had been expected. 

This article cannot properly end 
with a triumphant peroration be- 
cause it never started out to prove 
anything. Rather, it is more a report 
of significant facts and figures. If 
they happen to prove something so 
much the better. After all, you don't 
need rhetoric when your facts are 
right. 



JiO Corpnrattous 
Oroiiped Accord- 
ing to Aver. Ex- 
ecutive Stilari/ 
$ .WOO to $10,000 
10,000 to 20.000 
20.000 to 
30,000 to 
40,000 to 
50.000 to 



/ti er. Mux. Ari rriijr Mim. 

Cont la of Coat Per Shtirc 
Tvtai Assets Per Group 



Arirni/r Avrriti/<: Mfi». 
Deficit EarHiiitf Cost Is of 
Prr Share Prr fllutrr Jfe.t Income 



30.000 
40.000 
50.000 
80.000 



$2.07 


S .75 


i2'^% 


3.42 


2.02 


20 % 


9.26 


2.84 H 


13.84'iJ, 


2.76 


5.15 


t25.57% 


.70 


3,13 


3.2% 




4.51 


4.2% 



1.83% 66 cents 

1.26';-;, cents 
.91'?;, 34.3 cents 

.85% •66.9ccnt.s 
.23% 21.8 cpnt.i 

.10% 21.5cent.s 

•One corporation in thla group has management coats of $2.99 per share. This Is 
more than twice as much as any other company In any salary group. If it is re- 
moved from the calculation, the avera>;e drops to 29.5 cents per share, thereby 
maintaining the downward trend of management costs per share as the average 
executive compensation increases. 

tff one company, who.ep management costs were equal to 122% of net Income, is 
removed from the calculation, the average for the group is only 11.8%. It would be 
reasonable to remove thiis company since 193,'5 wa,f one of Its worst years, and since 
its great size compels □ larpe outlay for management. 




Sen Chu's figures were right, 
but the Tartar couldn't add! 



OnCL', there lircd in China, a sage called 
Sen Chu. A great mathematieian, he be- 
lieved implicitly that nwnbers could explain 
the pattern of hmmm life, that they cmdd 
juTvldl the liaure. Sen Chu con\piled lonn 
column.'! uj figures to prove China could 
never he invaded. His figures were riiihi, hut 
his amwer was wrong. For Sen Chu, his 
brillianl calculations on the table before 
him, was choked to deatix by the hands of 
an invading Tartar , . . who could not add 



SOMETIMES Jike Sen Chu, when an adver- 
tiser lays out his sales promotion pro- 
gram, his figures are right but his answer 
is wrong. He forgets that the real power 
and intluence that any newspaper exerts as 
an advertising medium in its community 
depend not alone upon the number of its 
readers but aiso... tii}6 they are, where they 
live, and u-^y they buy the paper. 

In the case of Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, the character of their readers is de- 
termined by the very nature of their edi- 
torial and business policies. Owned solely 
by the men who produce them, these 
new spapers are free to give fearless edito- 
rial L'.Kpression and to print t!ie whole news 
without distortion, bias or partisanship. 

Such policies attract open-minded read- 
ers, the people who influence communiry 
opinion. Such policies are the chief circula- 
tion appeal to more than 2,000,000 daily 
purchasers of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

And 91-5% of Scripps-Howard readers 
live within the city-trading-zone of those 23 
imporainr markets in which the newspapers 
are published. Tlius, your advertising dollar 
goes where buying power is concentrated 
and, hence, sales costs are lowest. When an 
advertiser uses Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
the aiisu'i'f is right as well as the figura. 




SCRIPPS- HOWARD 



NEWSPAPERS 
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WHO SERVES PROGR 
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When General Motors was still a struggling 
yoisng company, it saw the need for rural elcc- 
triheatioti, and set about developing an indi- 
vidual clecirte plane for isolated farm homes. 
Wliat made tins development possihlc was the 
adoption of the sclf-startcr by Cadillac cars — 
ioT tins step led to the development of larger 
and more reliable batteries — produced in great- 
er quantity than ever before. Thus — from its 
early beginnings, General Motors contributions 
to progress have come from the intcrcliangc of 
ideas and e-vpenence within an org.jiiizarion 
pioneering in many fields. 
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"He shall stand before Kings^' 

Few sentences ever written are more inspiring than the 
familiar Scriptural truth, "Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business he shall stand before kings." Not less does it 
apply to a nation than to a man. The place America holds 
in the world is the fruit of the diligence of her people. 



The place she occupies in future will be determined hy 
the same cause. Ask yourself; is it the part of diligence, 
or of the American character, to heed defeatist counsels 
now? Shall wc divide our wealth — or multiply it} Shall 
we "stabilize" under restriction or regimentation — or 
go fornarcl? Shall we produce fewer things at higher 
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OUR MONEY GOES FARTHER IN A 



CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK 



prices for fewer people— or more things at lower prices 
for more people? Every man of courage and enterprise 
knows the answer. Never was there a time in America 
with more limitless possibilities for free men of vision 
and resourcefulness than now. More people in our 
country want and need more and better things than 



ever before. In providing the new things needed, in the 
new industries being born, in the rebuilding of the na- 
tion's vast production plant — here are opportunities 
not alone for diligence, but for increasing employment, 
for producing new markets and new wealth, for serv- 
ing progress, greater than America has ever known! 
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Heres the Guarantee 
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Don't be confused by a name 

Manv bramis of anii-lVue^e are hcin.i; 
marketed under various namci. Mini 
cif ilicm arc based on altohul, anil 
because ihcy arc nut plainly labeled, 
it is easy to iK'CDme confused. S»i be- 
fore you huy any anii-frcczc, just ask 
your dealer how much alcohol it con- 
tains. For alcoiiul— no matter how it 
is treated or what it is tallcd—is sub- 
ject to evaporation, leaving vouwith- 
out protection. 

Hut you won't have to worry if you 
cei Eveready Prestonc. It contains no 
alcohol, is definitely {;uaranteed. 



$2^0 



A GALLON 




m»n( of NaUonal Carhott Ou, he. 



Won't boil off contains no alcohol. 



The Map of the Nation's 

BY FRANK GREENE 



Business 




Business Conditions 
as of October 1 



SEPTEMBER, while a short, was not a dull month. Dis- 
tributive trade gained seasonally, manufacturing ad- 
vanced slightly and collections improved over August. 
Rains late in August and throughout September restored 
what corn was not made, helped later crops and gave 
winter wheat a fairly good start. 

The general commodity price movement was upward, 
the Dun & Eradstreet price index of October 1 being sec- 
ond only to that of January 1. last. Wheat and corn rose. 
Cotton rose on lower estimates of yield. Stock market 
values moved within a narrow range. Bonds advanced in 
greater relative proportion. 

A gain in winter wheat seeding was predicted as were 
car shortages. Building continued to expand. Steel out- 
put reached a new high for the year and scrap sold at 
the highest since 1929. Railroad revenues rose sharply 
with net returns making better relative showings than 
for years. Electric power output registered a new all time 
peak, Carloadings were the best since 1930. 



More white and less dark shading is evident in 
areas both east and west of the Mississippi 
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The map of 
last month 
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The rise in the Barometer chart line was halted by the less than seasonal gains in steel, 
carloadings and prices, although electric output reached a new high 
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Workers Write Their Own Pay Checks 



BY RALPH H. BUTZ 



IN THK office of a manufac- 
turing plant in Pennsylvania 
I sat with the president, an 
aging man, who has guided 
his firm for more than 30 
years. 

"What has been the most 
important factor in the suc- 
cess of this business?" I 
asked. 

"Men," he answered. "Methods are 
of little use unless we have the right 
men. There has never been a time 
when we were not willing to hire men 
who could show us better ways of 
producing or selling our product. We 
need men who can think themselves 
out of a rut. 

"Every applicant for a position is 
given a chance to tell us why we need 
him. These interviews take up a good 
part of my time but I simply can't af- 
ford to turn away a man who has 
something we need. 

"It makes no difference whether a 
man is seeking a production job or an 
executive position. Every department 
in this business needs the best brains 
we can find. Given the right men, bet- 
ter methods are a natural sequence. 

"Our men are trained to do their 
Own thinking. If a man discovers a 
etter way to do something, he is en- 
couraged to outline his plan to a 




MEN 
WANTED 



"He had an idea for a machine that would make his work less 
difficulr and increase production. We told him to go ahead" 

SEVERAL employers tell why people who are able 
to develop new ideas have greater opportunities 
today than they ever had in the past 




"I am waiting for a man who can give mc 
a good idea I should have had but didn't** 



higher executive. If his idea seems 
worth a trial, the experiment is made. 
If it can't result in an improvement, 
we show him why, pointing out every 
detail. We must make him understand 
why, otherwise he will say, 'What's 
the use?' We urge him to study the 
matter more carefully in the hope 
that, after all, he may be on the verge 
of developing something of real im- 
portance, 

"That is why our men have enabled 
us to reduce production 
costs year after year with- 
out reducing wages." 

This concern is identified 
with the woodworking in- 
dustry, but the product it- 
self is of little moment, be- 
cause the same principles 
might be applied to any 
other branch of industry 
with equally good results. 

"Let's walk through the 
plant," the president sug- 



gested. "It may show you what I 
mean." 

We passed through the different de- 
partments, talking with some of the 
men as we went along. 

Presently we stopped near a ma- 
chine where a young man was busily 
engaged in fastening metal discs on 
wood cores. 

Tiie machine stopped as the presi- 
dent a.sked, "Have any trouble, Jim?" 

"No, sir; keeping ahead of schedule 
right along." 

The president introduced the young 
man to me. 

"Jim is responsible for this ma- 
chine," he explained. 

"For several years he had been 
fastening metal heads to wooden 
cores on a type of machine that was 
used throughout the industry, but he 
had an idea for a machine that would 
make his work less difficult and in- 
crease production. 

"We told him to develop his idea. 
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How Bacteria Breed 
on Towels. . . 

that are used more 
than once 




DISKASE perms that are wiped 
oil ii liand towi'l may live*. . . 
breed , . . and reinfect wlieii tlie 
towel is used again. 

Prevent this dangerous source of 
couhigioii In- .sii|)[>lying your wash- 
room with clean, fresh S<'(>tTissue 
Towels, These sanitnry towels are 
used lint otire — then (hmwn awav. 



]\Iade of "soft-weve" tliirsty fihre 
, . . an exrhisive Sf-ott Pajier Com- 
pany development . . . tfiese cloth- 
like towels really dry dry an<l willi 
greater conifort. too. 

S-ot Towels arc protecting health in 
ofticc, factory, !<ch<)ol iiiid iiistitiitiouai 
washrnonis all over the crmnlry. Semi 
for .1 free trial pitckct. Write Scot I l*:iper 
("omiKniy, ("liester, l*cnns\ h aitiii. 



TIjp Pnlcnlr.! S -T-R - F. -T- <: - II 
rv|iln>ri^'H liv thi- Srit(Ti<ii«iicT<iwcl 
drit'M like rloih — y^hy ii utin'l go 
lu |ii<TC(« ill vtrl tiniKlt). 



ScotTissue Towels 

Used once— then thrown away! 
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Took quite a while to work It out, 
didn't it. Jim?" 

"Certainly did," the young man 
said. "I worked over that plan for six 
months before I felt satisfied that it 
was all right." 

"Well," continued his chief, "except 
for a few minor changes, that ma- 
chine is Jim's creation. Does ever>'- 
thing he said it would, and I think he 
is satisfied that we've been trying to 
do our part." 

Better than the machine 

"YES, sir." Jim said. "This firm's 
done everything I could have asked 
for. It's the only place I've worked 
where a man is made to feei that he 
is better than the machine he runs." 

We returned to the office. 

"So far as it applies to production 
I have a clear idea of your principles," 
I said. "But what about sales man- 
agement?" 

He smiled. 

"Again the answer is men; men 
who can think and do things in a dif- 
ferent way. Obviously, men in the 
production department may make 
sales work easier because they are 
continually developing better prod- 
ucts. We also have some advantage in 
production costs, which is due to the 
loyalty of our workers, 

"But price alone is not the basis 
upon which to build an enduring repu- 
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whether hujing or selling, 
should be on a friendly 
basis. 

"That applies especially 
to the treatment accorded 
salesmen who visit us. Any 
sane man will admit that 
the sale.'sman who ia not 
courteously treated will not 
have a very friendly atti- 
tude toward a firm or its 
buyer. 

"We believe that the good 
will of .salesmen is worth 
cultivating. We want to 
know if a salesman has 
something that will help us. 

"Some time ago a sales- 
man called with a product 
which we could not use at 
the time. Instead of sending 
him away with a curt re- 
fusal, I called him into my 
office and explained why we could not 
use his product. As a result of our 
conversation I learned that a firm in 
a nearby city would need new equip- 
ment which we could supply. That 
same day I visited the general man- 
ager of the firm and got an order 
for $80,000 worth of our product.'^. 

"But for the few minutes I spent 
with that salesman it is likely that 
my firm would not have obtained that 
business. Nor is that the only instance 
where being friendly has reacted to 
our benefit," 





She said she could doubte our hosiery business in 
a year. She got a chance to prove she was right 



tation. Neither is salesmanship a 
matter of visiting customers so many 
times each year. The successful sales- 
man develops new methods of serving 
his customers. He discovers what is 
happening to open sales avenues. It 
all sifts down to having the right men 
instead of just men with selling ex- 
perience. 

"We believe that all contacts, 



I next visited an executive of a de- 
partment store which has been show- 
ing a profit during the past five years. 
I asked this executive: 

"Would you employ me if I could 
show you how to sell more merchan- 
dise at a fair profit?" 

"I would," he replied, "and you 
could just about name your own sal- 
ary." 



He mounted an oil burner on a 
truck to demonstrate for farmers 

"Does that mean you actually need 
men and women while millions of 
people are searching for jobs?" 

"Yes," he said, "the need for men 
and women of real ability was never 
so urgent as it is today. Not only 
here, but everywhere. Too many 
workers seem to think that the ex- 
ecutives should have all the ideas. 

"The man or woman who can do a 
better job in selling, who can improve 
on merchandising and advertising 
plans, has no trouble working into a 
position of responsibility. I could give 
plenty of examples. 

"For instance, our hosiery depart- 
ment had been slipping, both in vol- 
ume and profits. 

"I had about decided to interview 
some applicants for the purpose of 
selecting a new manager when one 
of the hosiery saleswomen came to 
my office. Without preliminaries, she 
fired this question at me: 

" 'Do you know why the hosierj* 
department is losing sales every 
month?' 

Making the wrong kind 

"HER attitude indicated that this 
was to be her valedictory; not an or- 
dinary resignation. 

" 'No, I don't,' I answered. 'Do you?' 
" 'Yes,' she said, "I do. Stocks of 
good hosiery have been short all the 
time and you've been filling up with 
cheaper grades. Customers who 
bought from us for years simply walk 
out because we no longer have the 
higher priced goods they always 
bought. You're trying to get another 
set of customers to replace those you 
once had. You're shouting price to the 
new customer while the old custom- 
ers are looking for the quality you 
used to sell them. You're spending 
twice as much money to advertise 
cheap hosiery as you ever spent to 
( Contiymed on page 102} 
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Believe it or not... Your office chair 
is 'way behind the times 



I 




' j ''HAT spring contraption underneath your office 
chair — with its creaks and groans, its stiff, un- 
certain action, its dangerous tendency to spill 
you out on the back of your neck — that contrap- 
tion is as old fashioned as a stenographer in high 
buttoned shoes. 

NOW — thanks to the new Bassick Flottlt Chair 
Control — your office chair can be up-to-date. This 
amazing new control has no springs . . . never needs 
lubrication . . . cannot stjueak , . . will never give you a 



nasty fall because of a broken spring ot spring bolt. 
It is the most outstanding improvernent in office 
chairs in twenty years. 

Don't take a chance on noisy, breakable springs any 
longer! Write The Bassick Company, Dept. N-i, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the names of manufacturers 
who have modernized their office chairs with Bassick 
Flotilt Control. And make sure that the chairs you 
buy are equipped with this new and important 
development. 



Ba5iiCK /7o-M Chair Control 



To the 

64,342 Families 

Who Own 
General Foods 




FOR the benefit of all the 64,342 
families who arc the true owners 
of General Foods, vvc wish to rc-state 
some of the aims of the Company in 
whose dividends you all share: 

To the consumer— the best possible 
food products at moderate prices. To 
□ur employees — fair wages and con- 
siderate treatment. To the food mer- 
chant — a reasonable profit. And to you 
who have shown your faith in us finan- 
cially — a profitable investment. 



No//« of 59th "Dividend 

Dividend of 4JC per ihan will bt paid on 
no- pur comnmt stock Ntmember 16, j^^6, 
to srockMolders of record yoo P.M. October 
z6, jy}6, without closinji^tht transfer books. 

J. S. Prescott 
Secretary 



Among the products of 

General Foods ore: 

Maxwell House Coffee— Jell-O— Grape-Nuts 
Flakes— Postum— Pose Toast ics— Grape-Nuts— 
Post's "W i Brin Flakes— Whole Bran Shreds- 
Baker's Premium Chocolate— Baker's Cocoa- 
Swans Down Cake Flour— Diamond Crystal Salt 
—Calumet Baking Powder— Biker's Coconut- 
San k a Coffee— Min u re Ta pif jca — Log CabinSyrup 
Ccrto— 1.4 FranLC— Sitina. 



GENERAL 
FOODS 

2 50 Park Avenue 
New York C^ity 



CHIPS.. 

Editor's 

A lesson from history 

AT the beginning of the Revolution 
there were 2,500 Americans fit to 
bear arms in the Mohawk Valley. By 
1782 they had been reduced to less 
than 800. Walter D. Edmonds tells 
about their decimation in "Drums 
Along the Mohawk." 

Under the grim tutelage of war, 
men learned that what they didn't 
do for themselves didn't get done. By 
time's swift measure their lesson is 
far off and long ago. Not so, their 
author explains. 

To those who may feel that here is a 
frreat to-do about a bygone life I have one 
last word to say. It does not seem to me 
a bygone lire at all. The parallel Is too 
clone to our own. Thu.se people ol the 
Valley were rrmrninted by a reckless 
Confess and ebullient tinance. with their 
inevitable repercusslona of poverty and 
practical starvation. The stepH follow 
with automatic regularity. The applica- 
tions for relief, the failure of lellef, and 
then the final realization that a man 
must stand up to live. 

They suffered the paralysis of abject 
dependence on a central govprnment to- 
tally unfitted to comprehend a local prob- 
lem. And finally, though they had lost 
two-thirds of their fifrhtlnp .strength, 
these people took hold and struck out for 
themselves. Outnumbered by trained 
Iroopa, well equipped, these farmers won 
the final battle of the long war. prenerved 
their home-s and laid thp foundations of a 
great and strong community. 

Later models in backbones have 
qualified the exacting text, "A man 
must stand up to live." 

Nowaday.s nobody has to get 
around much to hear about "the vet- 
erans of the WPA." 

Chicago's youth movement 

ONLY an old-fri.shioned parenthood 
would see eye-to-eye willi the use of 
children in Chicago's annual cleanup 
campaign. School pupils, the word is. 
did 6,278,784 jobs of sprucing up 
S.OOO local neighborhoods. Heretical 
enough for those who see childhood's 
happy hours blighted by cruel task- 
masters, the report of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, habitual sponsor 
of the event, shows that the young- 
sters outdid themselves in enthusi- 
asm, beating last year's job record by 
30 per cent. 

While heads are being shaken over 
the so-called "Youth Movement" in 



. from the 
Work Bench 



capital letters, the boys and girls of 
37 Chicago public high schools and 
60(J grade and parochial schools 
turned out to chase dirt and brighten 
their home corners. 

Among the many accomplishraents 
were hundreds of alleys cleaned, gar- 
dens planted, houses painted, fire haz- 
ards removed, and attics and base- 
ments made spic and span. Grown-ups 
pitched in, too — 8,500 retail store 
operators lent a hand. Junk collected 
in the general cleanup yielded 57,546 
for use in new projects. 

No need to point a moral. Given 
occasion and opportunity, youth can 
speak for itself. 

Nine men and a clause 

SLOWLY the embattled Wagner Act 
moves through the circuit and dis- 
trict courts toward the Supreme 
Court for final judgment of its con- 
stitutionality. Litigation, in the main, 
has turned on the power of the Con- 
gress to regulate labor relations in 
manufacturing plants. "Due process" 
questions have also come up for an- 
swer. Judges in a case originating 
in New York state saw no violation 
of the clause. 

"This Act," they said, "does not 
hamper the legitimate rights of the 
employer. , . , He remains the master 
of the operation of his business. . . . 
Due process under the Fifth Amend- 
ment has not been contravened by 
this legislation." Contrary minded 
was the opinion of Judge Barnes in 
the Federal District Court, Chicago, 
"The combination of majority rule 
and compulsory unilateral arbitra- 
tion is the heart of the Act," and 
hence it is in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Looking at the problem now 
threading its way through the judi- 
cial labyrinth, it appears tripartite. 
Validity of the Act when tested by 
the highest court may ultimately 
hinge on the question of whether 
manufacturing is interstate com- 
merce, an issue already partly ex- 
plored in the Schechter and Guffey 
cases; whether, if it is not, the whole 
Act fails, or whether it may hold with 
regard to interstate commerce, as 
defined by the Associated Press case; 
and whether the provisions meet the 
test of the "due process" clause. 
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BY NEARLY 
FOUR TO ONE 



COURT REPORTERS 



PREFER L C SMITH 



More L C SMITHS are 
used by Court Reporters 
than all other makes 
combined! 



COURT REPORTERS 
work hug hours at blaz- 
ing speed, day after day. 
They buy their own tyfie- 
writen. They are paid on. 
a piece work basis. 

Who should know better 
than they which typewriter 
runs easiest, stands up best, 
and does the most work in the 
fastest time? 



ACTUAL COUNT 

Typewriters used by Court 
Reporters listed in New York 
Classified Telephone Directory: 

L C SMITHS us«d . 226 

All other makes ... 57 
Total .... 283 




Whether it's the magnificent new "Silent" or the rugged 
every-day "Standard" — every L C Smith Typewriter moves 
on hall bearings! Add the famous Floating Shift (for 30 
years a Smith feature), and you understand why "Smith 
users stick to Smiths!" Telephone for free demonstra- 
tion — right in your office. 



L C SMITH 

TYPEWRITERS 

MAIL COUPON FOR ThTs HELPFUL BOOKi^ET ^ 

For your personal use at home, or for your children 
in school or college or in business, try the new Corona 
Portables. Fast, quiet, sturdy — and easy to pay fori 




J 

L C SMITH &. CORONA TYPEWRITiRS INC 
Desk II, 105 AtmoQil Sirctt, Ssmcuse, N, V. 

I am in[t;resied in 

' 0^ Atr^C^^^ ^ &iUtit L C Smlih □ Siandaid I. C Smith 

Please stnd booklet. 

. Udrtst. 

i 

I Ciiy .Stole.. 
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How to Diffuse Purchasing Power 



{Continued from itaye 2^/ 
aging. The more there are of them 
the more everybody viill gain. But if 
wc gel panicky and strike blindly at 
big business merely because it is big, 
we may find that we are hurting our- 
selves. 

Like most other principles, this in- 
-dependencc of mass production 
d diffused purchasing power works 
both ways. Quantity producUon. with 
an abundance of iKJwer-driven ma- 
chinery, increases the product per 
woi'ker. A large product per worker 
makes high wages possible and, as 
a matter of fact, higher wages are 
actually paid where power and ma- 
chinery are abundant than where 
these aids to production are soai-ce. 
These higher wages, based on a lar- 
ger product per worker, mean widely 
diffused i>urchasing power among 
workers. This diffused purchasing 
power, in turn, coupled with low cost 
of production, makes it possible to 
sell the products of large scale ma- 
chine production. That is, there is a 
combination of diffu.sed purchasing 
power and low prices. If this were not 
true, our modern development of the 
capitalistic system could not have 
taken place. 

Four outstanding facts about the 
American economic situation bear on 
this problem: 

First, wc use more engine 
power ppr worker than any oth- 
er countiy. 

Second, we produce inore per 
worker than any other country. 

Third, we pay hipher wages 
than any other country. 

Fourth, th(? products of Indus- 
try are more widely Hold and 
enjoyed in this country than In 
any other. 

These four facts are not in- 
dependent of one another. 
They hang together. The 
fourth could not exist in the 
absence of the other three. 
The third could not exist in 
the absence of the first two, 
and the second could not ex- 
ist without the first. 

But what is purchasing 
power? Probably no other 
question in the whole field of 
economics is beset with more 
dangers. To some it looks 
as though purchasing power 
consists of money, and it oc* 
curs to them that the obvious 
thing i.s to issue new mon- 
ey. That idea has probably 
wrecked more financial sys- 
H'tTiH than any idea ever in- 



vented. Printing new money never 
did and never can increase the total 
purchasing power of any country. 

The reason is that the more units 
(say dollars) you issue the less each 
dollar will buy. This may help debtors 
and injure creditors, but it does not 
give the people more purchasing 
power. Even its demagogical value 
disappears as soon as the people real- 
ize that as many of them are creditors 
as debtors. Every depositor in a bank, 
for example, is a creditor and the 
bank is his debtor. Every owner of a 
life insurance policy is a creditor and 
the insurance company is his debtor; 
and so it goes. 

Money isn't purchasing power 

IF REAL purchasing power consisted 
of money it would be easy to increase 
purchasing power by increasing the 
quantity of money in circulation. A 
few simple facts should convince any 
one that purchasing power does not 
consist of money. There never had 
been so much money in circulation in 
this country as there was during the 
depth of the depression. While the 
money was in circulation it circulated 
slowly. Why? 

It is well to remember that money 
has no organs of locomotion. It does 




not speed up or slow down of itself. 
It speeds up when people spend it 
quickly. It slows down when people 
hold onto it a long time. We need, 
therefore, to study ihe behavior of 
people rather than the behavior of 
money. 

Why don't the people who have 
money spend it ? I know of only one 
reason why a man will not spend 
money when he has it. He doesn't 
know of anything else he wants as 
much as he wants his money. Show 
him something that he wants more 
than his money and he will spend it. 

When he cares more for money 
than for what he can buy with it, his 
state of mind may be the result of 
any one of several factors. He may 
be afraid to let his money go because 
of unstable i)olilical or business con- 
ditions. In such a situation he is like- 
ly lo want money more than any- 
thing, except necessaries, that money 
could buy. Again, he may have all 
he cares for of such goods as are on 
the market. On the other hand, he 
may loosen up and spend his money 
when he has confidence that if he 
spends a dollar he has a good chance 
of getting another, or when some- 
thing new is put on the market which 
takes his fancy. 
This brings us to the fact that there 
are two main forms of spend- 
ing^ — investment and the pur- 
chase of consumers' goods. 
Confidence is likely to be the 
determining factor in that 
form of spending called in- 
vestment. The investor buys 
things that he does not want 
for their own sake, but which 
he hopes will earn something 
for him. He buys, let us say, 
productive ecjuipment and 
Ibis is an important form of 
buying. The discovery that 
new and desirable things are 
for sale at tempting prices is 
likely to be the determining 
factor in the purchase of con- 
sumers' goods. 

These two forms of buying 
hang together. When there 
is confidence in the Govern- 
ment, inventors and invest- 
ors are likely to exercise 
their wits in producing new 
and attractive things to sell. 
When people are in a mood 
to buy such things, that still 
further encourages the in- 
ventors and investors. This 
interaction of the forces of 
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production and consumption has to 
be built up and this building up is a 
slow process. It cannot be created by 
saying : 

"Let ua have more inventing and 
investing on the one hand, and more 
buying of consumers' goods on the 
other." 

As well try to take the Kingdom 
of Heaven by violence as to speed up 
business by such strong arm methods. 

It is well to remember that, under 
the conditions described, the people 
will have purchasing power when and 
because they produce it, not because 
something is given to them. Goods 
and services are paid for with other 
goods and services. New purchasing 
power consists of new goods and ser- 
vices. When workers produce new 
goods and services they are them- 
selves creating the new purchasing 
power which can buy other goods and 
services. 



Transferred purchasing power 

WHEN money is taken from one and 
given to another, no new purchasing 
power is created. Existing purchas- 
ing power is merely transferred. The 
only way real purchasing power is 
permanently diffused is by diffusing 
earning power. Earning power is 
more widely diffused when more peo- 
ple are engaged in more productive 
work and paid higher wages based on 
the products of their work. The prob- 
lem of finding more productive work 
for more people is an industrial and 
not a political problem. It will be 
worked out by industrialists and not 
by politicians. 

Industrialists, engineers, invent- 
ors, investors, managers, sales agents, 
and a multitude of other wide awake 
people, all acting together under the 
encouragement of a friendly Govern- 
ment, have been working at this 
problem for a century and a half. 
They have been finding ways of in- 
creasing the productivity of labor 
through the use of machinery, and at 
the same time have been building a 
market for the products of machin- 
ery by diffusing purchasing power. 

They have been inventing and pro- 
ducing new things to satisfy new 
wants and selling these new products 
at prices which millions could pay. 
Both increased productivity and dif- 
fused purchasing power have had to 
go hand in hand. One is impossible 
without the other. Building the two 
together is a slow and difficult process, 
and the only possible way to make it 
succeed is to concentrate tens of 
thousands of the best minds of the 
country upon it. No individual mind 
and no small group of individual 
planners could do it. 

That, by the way, is the way great 
things have to be accomplished in 
every field. No genius ever lived who 




Pays an EXTRA Dividend Now! 



Do unfo others . , , drive as carefully as 
you would have lliem drive . . . and you'll 
not only be safer Jrom accident, injury and 
death, you'' II be money ahead. 

Tlicrc is no doubt ihat it pays to 
drive your car carefully. The fact that 
you protect yourself and oihers from 
accidents and their consequences is 
reason enough for it. 

But, in addition, carcflil driving 
pays an extra dividend in low net car 
insurance coats. 

CAR INSURANCE AT COST 

That's why Lumbermcns docs every- 
thing to confine its business to good 
drivers, in the first place. No one 
with a bad record of accidents can in- 
sure a car with I^umbermens. 

Thus every Lumbennens policy- 
holder is insured with a group of 
people who have proved to be sane, 
sensible motorisLs. 



And because Lumbermcns is a mu- 
tual company fewer accidents mean 
fewer los.ses which, coupled with low 
sales and overhead expenses makes 
possible the substantial dividends 
which have been paid to policyholders 
each year. 

JOIN THE"NOT-OVER-50"CLITB 
^gli^ln order to foster still better 
■flffl^ driving and to help keep car 
'Lfjl uisurance costs at a minimum, 
Lumbermcns has organized the 
"Not-Over-50" Club. 

Thousands of Lumbermcns policy- 
holders are members. However you 
don't have to be insured with Lum- 
bermcns to join this great safety 
movement. 

A membership costs you nothing 
but it can save you much. 

Send for the "i\ot-Over-50" Club 
insignia for yourspeedoracter and rear 
window today. Fleet owners may or- 
der them for all of their cars and truck.?. 



LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 

IHVISION Ol" KHMPKR INSL'RANCR 
Homf Office ! iVlutiml Iiuiuraiice lluildirig, Chicago, U. S. A. 
"JVorld'x Crralfst Antontobilf liliitiial'^ 

"■Nol-tJvcr-SO" Club, '17S<I Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 111. 

Please send me the "N'ot-Ovcr-50" Club stlf kcrs for my spPcHomctir and rear 
window as well as copy of the CUub creed. 1 undrrstand that ihcac insigniu arc 
free and thac (his request places mc under nu obligatiun. 




jV'ime . 



AdJrtst. 



City. 



.StaU. 





FROM 
el Men 



PIG TO PIPE 
Depend on ERIE 
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could have dcHigned nr built a mod- 
ern automobile, or airplane. 11 took 
tens of thousands of the best minds 
of the country— mathematicians, sci- 
entists, engineers, inventors and 
skilled workers— working incessant- 
ly for 40 years. It would never have 
been done under lhi> planning of a 
bureaucratic Government. 

Building an industrial system is a 
vastly greater and more ditficult ta.sk 
than building an automobile. The 
probicit) includes such a diffusion of 
purchasing power as will enable the 
people to buy the products of mass 
production. This diffusion of purchas- 
ing power is identical with the dif- 
fusion of earning power. The dif- 
I fu.sion of earning power consists in 
finding more things for workers to 
do — things that are desired and can 
be paid for at prices which will cover 
cost of production. This requires a 
lowering of the cost of production 
together with an advance of real 
".vages as distinct from money wages. 
It is a ditficult and a delicate process. 
Infinite care, patience, ingenuity and 
enterprise are required. It can be 
done, as shown by the fact that it 
has been done, but it can never be 
described in advance. 



IRON ORE fruni Uuliitii — |HDr iron from the 
Ruhr uf America— (inallv ihc fiiai^.lie<l |tnMlucl 
— [)i[»e and dlu'cts and gir<t<Tr< am) a MioiouimI 
and one parts fubri(>ut<-il Iruii) titei-l. Ivric trains 
i4|)fed iheni all on their \*ay. 

V.rie service Is a vllal |»art of llie t*le«'I iiuItiHlrj'. 
In every phase of handling and liantlti^ tlH> raw 
material.". senii-fiiii»lied and fiiii.><he<I prtidiietH. 
the »t|iee<l of Erie trains •ia\es time and cnls 
cot»ts fur makers and usiers of steel. 

If s[teed and dependability count in )onr hbip' 
nientM or receipts, specify Erie — anit av hou 
Erie service ifiavex. 




The problem in printing 

A GOOD illustration of the way pro- 
ductive power and markets have to 
be built together is found in printing 
from movable type. When boolcs had 
to be copied by hand they were too 
expensive for any but the very rich. 
Since the average man could not af- 
ford to buy a book, there was little 
advantage in knowing how to read. 
Since the average man could not read, 
there was no market for books that 
would justify machine production. 

This must have looked like a dead- 
lock to any one who wanted cither 
to produce more books or to teach 
more people to read. Neither could 
succeed until the other did. 

If the wiijcst man alive in those 
days had been asked how that dead- 
lock could be broken, he would have 
been baffled. The wisest man alive in 
1896 would have been equally baf- 
fled by the twin questions: how can 
millions of people afford to buy auto- 
mobiles when they cost so much, and 
how can mass production succeed 
when so few people can afford to buy 
automobiles? 

Fortunately it is not necessary to 
wail for some super intelligence to 
break these seeming deadlocks. They 
are broken, as other difficult things 
are done, by massing the intelligence 
of the country upon them. This com- 
bined intelligence found ways of 
building a market for reading matter 
along with the means of supplying 
that market with cheap books, mag- 
azines and newspapers. It solved the 
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problem ot building a miirket rot- 
automobiles whilp building factories 
that could produce them al a cost 
that would make il possible for mil- 
lions to buy Ihem. If given a chance 
it will also (ind ways of building a 
market for the new conveniences that 
people want, while building produc- 
tive plants that can supply them at 
low cost. 

We have seen purchasing power in- 
creased and diffused, and we have 
seen this proct'ss keeping pace with 
the increased productive power of 
industry. All we need is contideiice 
in the capacity of the human mind to 
do again what it has done before. 



Developing a new frontier 

WE SAW it happen from 1896 to 
1914. The expansion of the old geo- 
graphical frontier was drawing to a 
close before 1896. The good land that 
could be had for the asking was about 
all gone. The railroads had nearly all 
been built, and things were slowing 
down. American free enterprise had 
developed the geographical frontier 
at an amazing rate. It then turned to 
a new frontier of unsatisfied wants, 
and began to develop new industries 
to produce new things to satisfy those 
wants. It developed this new frontier 
even more rapidly than it had de- 
veloped the old physical frontier. It 
employed not only our own workers 
but millions from other countries. Im- 
migrants came in larger numbers 
than they ever had even when we had 
free farms to give them. Then came 
the vast dislocation of the World War, 
producing a depression, from which 
the world is slowly recovering. 

There is a defeatist spirit abroad 
even in this country. It was given 
expression in the following words : 

Equality of opportunity as we havf? 
known it no ionger exists. Our industrial 
plant is built . . . our last frontier has 
long been reached . . . our task now ia not 
discovery or exploitation of material re- 
sourcesi or necessarily producing more 
•foods. Tt is the soberer and less dramatic 
business of administering resources and 
plants already in hand. 

Such remarks are at least 40 years 
behind the times. The same thing was 
being said in the 1890's. The director 
of the 1890 census called attention to 
it and warned the country that it was 
facing new problems. There was a 
better reason for saying it then than 
there is now. It could have been said 
then, with some show of reason thai 
"our industrial plant was built." Rad- 
icals were declaiming then as now 
that the existing economic order was 
doomed, that recovery from the de- 
pression of the 90'3 was impossible, 
and that we must have a new econom- 
ic system. 

The trouble with that doctrine then 
and now is that it leaves out of ac- 




On ^100 a Month ^ 

J^u Can Stayyounff in an ^ 

Ohio College Town 




For any man 
who wants to 
stay young, what 
could have more 
appeal than life 
In a college town? Campuses are 
thronged with young people. Year 
after year, the community feels the 
life and spirit of o group that's 
always young. 

In beautiful Ohio, for instance, 
there are more than thirty college 
towns — ond in most of them an 
elderly person or couple con live 
comfortably on $100 a month. 
"Courses" ore open to visitors. 
Amateur dramatics, concerts, lec- 
tures, athletic exhibitions — all are 
ovailable. Good libraries, good 
churches, good neighbors owaityou. 
When you're ready to retire, 



wouldn't it oppeol to you to live 
where it's hord to grow old? And 
you can retire, financially indepen- 
dent, if you start to plon now with 
the Northwestern Mutual. 

Here's an easy way to find out 
how you con arrange for a retire- 
ment income of $100' a month, or 
more. Just fill in the coupon and 
we'll supply you with the facts 
□ bout this sound and economical 
plan. We will also send you a 32- 
page booklet describing and illus- 
trating more than 25 American 
communities — Le/sure Londs where 
on $100 a month you con stay 
young longer, 

THE THRIFTY WAY TO 



The 

Vorthweslem 
Mutual 

iiri: iKsiriuiKx coMmmr 



THf NORTHWESTEBN MUTUAl, Milwoukw, Wiiiornin 
Please mail "Wonder Spots" booklet. 



Nojne 

Address 

To provide □ reliremenMncome of $tOQ ^ month 
55 

age how much mull I jove eoch month? 
My age is 



Ml I I .'11. 

TAe as3e/3 o/'/te Northwestern Mutual, as reported to stale insurance depattjnents, now 
total a btll'on dollars — o ^r&at &siaie adtnjnjstert^d lor the^ mufual wBliare and protection 
ol more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million ol insurance in /orce. 
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"Your Dentist 
first . . . then 

I PAN A 

and M assaire 



You will note, as vnu run through 
mir leading ni;iga/incs, many ad- 
vertisements h>v Ipana. 

These differ widely in treatment, 
stressing the value of Ipana and mas- 
sage to varying groups of people. 

But the;- all have one thing in coni- 
lutm— they all urge vuu, when you sec 
that tinge of "pink" on your tooth 
brush, to go to j'our dentist. They all 
say: 

Let Your Dctitist Decide 

Unhealthy gum condition.s arc fairh- 
common— due to our modern soft- 
food diet. But that tinge of "pirdi," 
\^ hile generally denoting a simple case 
of lazv gums, is sometimes an indi- 
cation of far more serious gum disor- 
ders to follow. 

For 20 years, Ipana has worked 
closelv with the dental profession. Be- 
fore Ipana was offered to the consum- 
ing pulilic, a million trial tubes m ere 
placed in dentists' hands for testing. 

Your dentist is familiar w iih Ipana's 
contributions to oral health. When he 
suggests massage Ipana Tooth 
Paste, he's introducing \ ou to a health 
measure he kmns has proved ctTcctivc 
in millions of cases. 




For sound ferth a?tiJ heetltby gumx 

IPANA 

TOOTH PASTE 



' count the resourcefulness of the hu- 
man mind under freedom. No ojie was 
j able to foresee the new inventions and 
' the new industries that developed 
i after 1896. Since they could not fore- 
see these new things, small but ego- 
tistical minds aa.sumed that no such 
things were possible. At present, the 
same kinds of minds assume that 
what they can't foresee is likewise 
impossible. They ask querulously: 

"What new inventions; what new 
industries are possible now or in the 
near future? What new wants are lofi 
to be satisfied by new inventions and 
new industries?" 

In direct opposition to the defeat- 
ist attitude is the courageous belief 
in the American way of doing things. 
Instead of admitting that all fron- 
tiers are closed it should be pointed 
out that there are still new frontiers 
of new wants which American in- 
genuity and enterprise can satisfy. 
Attention should also be called to the 
fact that the expan.sion of this new 
frontier, from 1896 lo 1914, had 
brought more prosperity, more em- 
ployment and better living conditions 
than the expansion of the geograph- 
ical frontier had ever brought. 

Freedom of enterprise is essen- 
tial. The marvelous achievements of 
American inventiveness and Amer- 
ican enterprise are not the result of 
the superior intelligence of Ameri- 
cans. People of other countries, in 
fields where they have been turned 



loose, free from authoritarian meit- 
dling. have done quite as well as 
Americans. They have not been so 
free in the field of industrial enter- 
prise and they have not led us. they 
have followed us. in that field. The 
American way of life is the secret of 
our leadershij) in this field. 

Better jobs for labor 

HBIRE is a jwinl for working men to 
[mnder. Where enterprise is free, in- 
dustry expands. Where industry ex- 
pands there are more jobs and belter 
wages than where it does not. Every 
working man. therefore, should be in 
favor of freedom of enterprise. His 
own job and his own standard of liv- 
ing defend upon it. If he does not ap- 
preciate this fact, llie workingmt-n of 
other countries show their apprecia- 
tion by wanting to come here. 

Under freedom of enterprise, in- 
dustrialists mnal diffuse purchasing 
power. This means that workers mimt 
be given highor real wages. Workers 
must be enabled, first, to earn higher 
wages and, second, to get them. They 
can be enabled to earn higher wages, 
first, by lictng well equipped with 
power-driven machinery, by means 
of which the product per worker is 
increased: second, by being employed 
in the production of new things to 
satisfy new wants. These two proc- 
esses mean a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living for everybody. 
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(Continued from page 16} 
Trades Councils and Metal Trades 
Councils, as well as Printing Trades 
Councils and often Union Label 
Leagues, equivalent to councils in 
form. Union Label Leagues, of course, 
promote the sale of union made goods 
and of union services through shop 
cards and buttons. 

The division at Tampa will be re- 
enacted in the states and cities. These 
subordinate units will be ordered to 
unseat representatives of all local 
unions belonging to the ten CIO na- 
tional and international unions. There 
comes the division that will cut across 
the nation and form a battle line of 
civil conflict. 

In this discujssion I shall not under- 
take to examine or evaluate the 
merits of the positions of the parties 
to the conflict. Suceinctlj', the Fed- 
eration asserts that majority rule has 
been set aside; the CIO asserts it set 
up its group organization to organize 
the unorganized, in tine with A. F". of 
L, objectives. Each group presents its 
own case at length and with clarity. 
I am seeking to present an objective 



picture of what seems definitely bound 
to happen as a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant something like 
an understanding. 

As for the is.sue, it is not nearly as 
simple as is implied in the phrase, "in- 
dustrial unions versus craft unions." 
There are unions of both types within 
the Federation and there are unions 
of both types within the CIO group. 
And within the Federation there is 
found the one truly vertical union in 
the whole union realm. That is the 
United BrotherhocxI of Carpenters 
and Joiners, of which William L. 
Hutcheson is jiresident. This union 
exercises jurisdiction from the cut- 
ting of the tree to the finishing of 
furniture. 

The industrial union often is mis- 
called "vertical," whereas it is "hori- 
zontal." 

Let us look further at the local 
manifestations of the coming con- 
flict. What will happen when tlie dis- 
memberment order goes down the 
line, to New York, Chicago, Mason 
City, Oshko.sh, Cleveland, Denver, Los 
Angeles and to every one of the thou- 
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sand cities where there are central 
labor councils? The action will be 
anything but uniform. 

Where mosi of the local unions are 
those of orsiinizations faithful to the 
Federation, the CIO affiliates will be 
unseated. In some cities these proba- 
bly will subsequently form a unit of 
their own. 

Where local unions of the CIO 
group control, as they do iti a titimbei' 
of instances, the order will not be 
obeyed, Tn Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, the Miners and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers control a great 
many city central labor councils and 
they control the state federation. The 
order will be disobeyed. The A. F, of 
L. then has either of two courses to 
pursue. It can revoke the charter and 
proceed to set up new labor councils 
with what unions it can bring to- 
gether, or it can revoke the charter 
and let it go at that. 

Where local labor movements are 
sufficiently united in the pursuit of 
purely local objectives — -and there 
will be such cases — there will be a 
local refusal to oust anybody. 

It is this carrying of the division 
down to the city that will produce the 
bitterness. Internecine warfare is the 
bitterest of all. It is the jurisdictional 
fight on a grand scale. As a rule, 
strikes against employers have not 
been as bitter as jurisdictional dis- 
putes between unions. Many employ- 
ers remember the dispute between the 
Carpenters and the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers over metal trim. Twenty years did 
not see that struggle ended. Many 
will remember the battle between the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers' 
International Union and the Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers' 
Tnternational Association over which 
should control plasterers in Florida, 

These were major engagements in a 
field tliat has witnessed thousands of 
lesser conflicts, caused, mostly, by the 
evolution of industry and its con- 
comitant change in materials. Metal 
invaded the field of wood. Plastics 
challenged them both. Precast stone 
challenged natural stone and various 
composition boards competed with 
lumber and likewise plaster and brick 
and stone. Glass, too, has entered the 
constiTiction field in new channels. 

Change of materials and methods 
has been followed by struggles to re- 
tain the bread and butter that went 
with the old ways and the old ma- 
terials. There has been a great deal of 
useless talk about common sense and 
the lack thereof, but in this shifting 
industrial scene, man has waged his 
battle for bread, not always wisely, 
but generally fiercely, 

A glance backward at the bitter- 
ness of those struggles may offer a 
foretaste of the bitterness to come. 

Who will win, in the end, or how 




Id's faste. 
calculator... 

with slowest mechanical 
movement 




tAU Electric . . . ¥uU Automatic 

.^mmm^ CALCULATOR 



• This newest MARCHANT brings the 
answers to your figure-problems in just 
a traction of the time required by other 
calculators. .. because it operates at the 
unprecedented speed of 1200 C.P.M. ' 
. . . and because it incorporates many 
exclusive new "short-cuts" and scien- 
tifically arranged controls in calculator 
operation ! 

Behind the matchless speed . . . silence 
. . , and performance of this new Mar- 
chant, stand 25 years of Marchant ex- 
perience devoted entirely to the creation 
of finer calculators for every business 
need! Let this newest Marchant show 
you the way to greater efficiency and 
economy in your business. Write for 
Folder "M". 



• NEW SILENT SPEED ... 1 200 
C.P.M. ' produced by a unique 
continuQusfy flowing mechanism 
. . . without noise, 

• ALL- ELECTRIC . . . responsive to 
feather touch . , . not a single 
function performed by hand. 

• AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TWO- 
WAY SHIFT smoothfv glides the 
carrtage m eitiier direction, 

• REVERSIBLE MULTIPLICATION 
and COMPARISON DIVISION... 

both fuJfv autornatic . , . simplic- 
ity itself. 

• POSITIVE ELECTRIC CLEAR- 
ANCE . . . regardless of carriage 
position ... by the mere touch 
of a key. 

• DIALS FOR ALL 3 FACTORS in 

perfect alignment for instant 
checking of all factors. 

•C. P. .If . — Caltulatini'tfttd Per Minutt 



MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 



ScTvue throughout the world 
HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA. U. S. A. 
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FAMILY HAVE 
:O0N A DOLLAR? 




Would They Pout And Fret If 
You Said That Was All 
You Could Spare? 

. . . Golf, nding, driving, the matinee 
that would be a well-to-do family's idea 
of ha\Tng a good time for an afternoon 
—and a dollar irould last about ten 
minutes. 

Yet millioas of families with the pros- 
pect of a whole dollar left over to spend. 
cxHiId plan a glorious afternoon— a 
swim and a picnic, or ice-skating and 
hot dogs, or 4 gallons of gas for a 50-mile 
ride and enough left o\'er for coffee 
or pop. 

Mo6t people have to make their own 
fun — have to stretch tttry dollar in 
order to live at all . . . and even then 
just barely make the grade. On top of 
this, the calamities that always happen, 
yet cannot be pro\ided against— aca- 
dent. binh. death. !o5=! 

Money for Emergencies 

VVTien emergencies arise, the low-sal- 
•,es to Household Fi- 
., which is granted on 
its probable future earning capacity, 
since it has no other collateral. Then 
our "Doctor of Family Finances" as- 
sists the family with up-to^Jate aids in 
home money management — budget 
charts. Better Buynuinship booklets. 
Of the half million families that borrow 
from us, many thousands are thus en- 
abled to get out of the financial rut per- 
manently. May we send you free copies 
of the booklets that help these families? 
••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«• 

? CoRf ORATION, Km. 3052M 

-..Chicie", 

1'. 
a m; 

ment ioj-.-..!.--, >;.■- ■•, 

help them get a fresh itart rmancially. 
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I widdy to one side or another of the 
main battle line the effects will be 
felt, no person can say. 

Whether the CIO will set up a rival 
Federation has not been announced, 
I but it seems certain that such action 
must be taken. Once a new Federa- 
tion flag is run up, the s>Tnbols will be 
'^nd men will range themselves 
. . . one or the other, 

1 

A shifting border line 

THE dividing line of today will not 
be the dividing line of tomorrow. In 
the past six weeks some of the inter- 
national unions have acted. The In- 
ternational T>TX)gTaphical Union, 
headed by Charles P. Howard, one of 
the leaders in CIO from the beginning. 
, has voted to support CIO. One or two 
' others have taken something like a 
middle of the road position. The 
I California State Federation of Labor 
has voted to support CIO. CIO will 
gain other adherents from among 
unions now in the A. F. of L., but no- 
body knows precisely how many. CIO 
has certain fairly de&nite expecta- 
tions in that direction. 

Whether CIO will ask for and pro- 
cure affiliates among the group of 
dual, or independent, unions now in 
the field remains to be seen. If this is 
done, some of them will go with the 
CIO. Among these is the union of 
Radio Workers, denied a national 
charter by the A. F. of L. 

Raiding may be expected. Raiding 
is just what the word implies. It is 
the effort of one union to invade the 
field of another and take over its 
members. How much of this there will 
be is not predictable. Its extent de- 
pends upon other considerations. 

Those employers who have looked 
to the impending battle with the hope 
that labor, as a whole, would be weak- 
' ened, probably will be disappointed. 
' Labor, as a whole, probablj- will be 
stronger. Certainly it will be more 
militant. Employers cannot gain out 
of the situation, even if they count 
lack of labor union strength as a gain. 
A foretaste of this was had at the 
Owens-Ford closure plant at Toledo, 
where the CIO Flat Glass Workers 
and the A. F. of L. Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers tied up the plant in a struggle for 
control. This plant was inactive for 
some two months because of the in- 
I temecine struggle. 
I Certain groups within the Federa- 
tion may seek to stand apart from the 
fight. They have their own definite 
fields and their own group ways of 
working for their group interests. 
Such a group is the railroad group. In 
-oup there is a most interesting 
. .on. 

In the A. F. of L. Railway Em- 
ployees Department are 16 unions, en- 
gaged in what is known as shop craft 



work, which means everything frr - 
maintenance of way through repau 
work to switching. The four train ser- 
vice brotherhoods — the Engineers, 
the Firemen, the Brakemen and the 
Conductors — never have been in the 
A. F. of L. But these and the 16 shop 
craft unions are organized as a unit 
through the Association of Railway 
Labor Executives, the only recogniz- 
ed association including A. F. of L. 
and non-A. F. of L- unions. The presi- 
dent of this group is George M. Har- 
rison, head of the Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks and the one A. F. of L. 
vice president who did not attend the 
meeting of the A. F, of L. executive 
council in which the CIO suspension 
was ordered. 

The interests of this distinctly rail- 
road group are economic and legisla- 
tive. It wUl be remembered that, at 
the last session of Congress, united 
railway labor demanded the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill to freeze employment, un- 
til the roads agreed to stipulate the 
same provisions in a direct agreement 
between roads and unions. This group 
will not lightly give up or endanger 
its unity in behalf of its own definite- 
ly railroad interests. 

But again the complications of the 
situation raise their head. Some of 
the unions in the railroad group like- 
wise are in other groups. The Machin- 
ists and Electrical Workers are ex- 
amples. They are railroad unions, 
with large railroad employee inter- 
ests; and they also are building 
trades unions. 

The building trades will have their 
own special building trades interests 
to safeguard and they will seek to 
safeguard them. No CIO unions actu- 
ally enter either of these fields. How- 
ever, there are building trades that 
clash with some of the CIO unions in 
other directions. An example here is 
the claim of the Operating Engineers, 
an ardent K. F. of L. affiliate, for 
skilled craftsmen in the refining in- 
dustry, a field claimed by the Oil Field 
and Refinery Workers, a CIO union. 
And of course the craft unions have 
never given up their claim to jurisdic- 
tion over the skilled mechanics in the 
steel industry. These claims cover 
such artisans as tool and die makers, 
pattern makers and electricians. 

Again a clash seems likely between 
building trades and industrial unions, 
particularly in steel, for jurisdiction 
over maintenance men. Large plants 
employ maintenance men for plant 
up-keep. 

As for a lessening of the general 
tempo of the labor struggle, nothing 
would be more foolish to expect. The 
sharpening of the conflict within the 
ranks is, it seems clear enough, cer- 
tain to produce added boldness in 
every direction. Those who care to 
examine the record of conflicts and 
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disputes in the past year will discover 
that there has been a risinp degree of 
what generally is called militancy 
pretty much all along the line. The 
labor movement, as a whole, definite- 
ly has left one phase to enter an- 
other. And it never will return to the 
one that has been left. That is the one 
certain thing. 

The influence of politics 

THERE are some who seek to discern 
politics in the background. Whether 
there is politics, or whether there is 
not. seems utterly beside the point be- 
cause, basically, the issue is a labor 
union issue and nothing else. What 
political developments did to help 
create the situation was in response 
to the demand of all labor. That was 
the inclusion of section Tial in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
That wrote the right to organize into 
the law and it set as national policy 
the goal of higher wages and reduced 
hours of work. 

Some labor union authorities have 
said that, when that law was enacted 
many workers were under perma- 
nent injunction not to join unions as 
were in unions and that likewise, as 
many were working under what labor 
men call "yellow dog" contracts as 
there were in unions. Such contracts 
bind a worker not to join a union on 
pain of discharge. 

NIRA changed all that, even though 
NIRA was itself to be rendered dead 
later on. The release of labor came 
before the demise of NIRA and with 
that legal release came a tremendous 
release of reaction against the newly 
demolished restraints. 

Further, as to politics, it is true 
that labor this year entered the po- 
litical arena with a vigor never before 
shown. Labor's Non-Partisan League 
took the field, largely under the driv- 
ing force of Maj. George L. Berry, 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman, 
the latter two outstanding CIO lead- 
ers. But into the League came officers 
of more than half of all the national 
and international unions — almost 
two-thirds, in fact. Here CIO mem- 
ber and A. F. of L. member worked 
side by side with a fervor that has a 
significance not readily ascertainable. 

And so, this is an effort to set down 
some of the more important facts 
about the forces now about to engage 
in battle. Labor approaches its zero 
hour— the hour of division and inter- 
necine strife. Those who know some- 
thing of the nature of the labor struc- 
ture will know better how to judge 
the battle as it progresses from stage 
to stage. It may go on to extermina- 
tion of one side or the other, or it may 
end in a realization that agreement is 
possible and unity desirable above all 
other things. Nobody can know how 
a civil war will end — or when. 
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THERE'S noching vague or shadowy 
about what's putting more and more 
Dictaphones into offices of every sort and 
size. Dklaphom gins mulls. It provides short 
tuts through detail work. Ic smooths out 
office routine. It saves time, cuts down errors, 
curs out costly mlsundcrsiandings. The near- 
miracle that Dictaphone works in speeding 
up your hatidhng of correspondence is today 
only one of a dozen uses of ac least equal 
imporrance. 



Jusc what these unique services are, you 
may learn without cost or obligation^ — and in 
a surprisingly brief time — by a demonstration 
right in your own office. A phone call to our 
local office will convince you there's no catch 
in this offer. 

Oras.i first step toward that interesting test, 
■we invite you to read a part of Dictaphone's 
brass-tacks story in the booklet, "What's An 
Office Anyway?" Send the coupon below for 
it today. It's a mighty absorbing story! 




Among the Prominent Users ol Dictaphone Are: 
Mjihcf Bros.. Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Author Cip & Closure Corp., Long hbml City, N. Y. 
Beckett Paper Compariy, Himihun, Ohio 
Automotive Daily News, Detroit, Mich. 




Til. word DlOTAPTTni^ h thfl Rf!fH«t*frd Trade. Uark of I>ti-Cjichwin Cnn 
Makf rn at PIrtAlinv UuhjncH Accflnpnrloii t<y which ^aid TrBdr-Uarh i» 

j Dictaphane Sales Corporsrioil 

, -120 Lexington Avenuei bJcw York. N. Y, 

I In Canada— 13"^ Wellington St., West, Toronctj 

J n I WHint to sec your represcntativcr, 

, Q Please send me my copy of "Wh«c'5 An Office Anyway?" 
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Eric1uliv« Kuphenic rctordjng and 
reprtid kiciion of tha irrtprovrd 
DjefDijhDns dupNcatfli thg human 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By William Feather 



iHE AMERICAN Language"' by 
H. L. Mencken is a book of forbiddinp 
proportions, so forbidding in fact thai 
1 put off looking into it for 17 years. 
The first edition was published in 
1919. Since then it has been thret 
times revised. The current edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and rewritten, 
was brought out this spring. 

Now that size no longer terrorize.^ 
Americans, since they enjoyed "An- 
thony Adverse" and "Gone with the 
Wind." this thick book is strongly rec- 
ommended as a refreshing variation 
in intellectual diet. Mencken has tak- 
en a subject, heretofore the sole prop- 
erty of pedagogues, and presented it 



The American l.-inBuage bii H. L. 
Mencken, published by Alfred A. 
Kiiiijif. NfW Yfiik. $r.. 



with humor, philosophy, and a good 
deal of American patriotism. 

Ever since our Government was es- 
tablished, there has been a bitter 
struggle between English and Amer- 
ican. The British .sneered and .snorted 
at our spellings, pronunciations, 
grammar, and slang, but the little 
group in southern England that has 
attempted to set the .standard has 
been compelled to retreat a little with 
each passing decade. Now, with the 
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H. L. Mencken 

exhibition of American talkies all 
over the world, the retreat threalpns 
to become a rout, Teachers of English 
in foreign countries are wondering 
whether they will not soon be called 
upon to teach American instead of 
English. A commission in Soviet Rus- 
sia has looked into the matter and 
has reported in favor of American. 

English — whether as spoken and 
written in England or in the United 
States — is bound to be the language 
of the world. Already it is the lan- 
guage of 191,000,000 people, placing 
it far ahead of any competitor. Its 
virtues are simplicity, its usefulness 
in the conduct of profitable trade, 
and its "masculinity." 

Will this future world language, 
which is a living thing, develop in 
terms of American or English? 
That is the question that inlere.st.<« 
Mencken, and to the solution of which 
he has devoted 25 years of study. His 
advice is that bets be placed on Amer- 
ican. He saya on page 608: 

T think I have offered sufficient evi- 
dence that the American of today Is 
much more honestly Enpli.sh. in any 
sense that Shakespeare would have un- 
derstood, than the so-caJled Standard 
Eniellsh of England, Therp is no rea.<!on 
why a dialect spoken almost uniformly 
by nearly 125.000,000 people should yield 
anything- to the dialect of a small minor- 
ity' In a nation of 4,').000.000. Quoting an- 
other observer, "When two-thirds of the 
people who use a certain lanf^uage decide 
to call it a freight-train instead of a 

NATION' 



ijoodn-traUi they are "right"; and the 
tlnst Is correct EoBltsh and the seeond 
a dialect.' 

Such is the reasoning and logic 
which Mencken uses throughout his 
book to establish his thesis. If 99 out 
of 100 people answer the riuestion 
Who is it f with It's me, then, he main- 
tains, It'.'i me is good American (oi 
English) despite the protests of the 
King of England, (he Prince of Wales, 
the schoolmarms of Dubuque, or the 
Public Printer. 

A language, in short, is a living 
thing. Those who use it make the 
rules, create the vocabulary, and de- 
cide its sfjelling and pronunciation. 
The professional grammarians arc 
the umpires or election officials who 
decide the issues. Their decisions are 
not binding, however, because the 
people pay no attention to them. They 
talk and write to express ideas and 
get things done. If "scram" saves 
time and gets action, or if "Who am 
I talking to?" seems more sensible 
and natural than "To whom am I talk- 
ing?" then the King and the gram- 
marians have been outvoted. 

Because Americans have enlivened 
and brightened the language by the 
invention of so many new words and 
locutions, they have compelled the 
English to accept a large part of their 



The People, \ci, hii Cfirl S<in(tf>ur<i , 
published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New V(it-1(, $2,riD. 



idiom and slang, grudgingly and us- 
ually unconsciously, Mencken finds 
lhat dignified English authors usual- 
ly ignore or use the slang of their 
own country dcprecatingly, as when 
depicting low characters, but "they 
are fetched by the piquancy of Amer- 
icanisms, and employ them for their 
pungent rhetorical effect." Even the 
politicians are taken in, as reported 
by an English journalist who wrote: 

Every time the House (of Common.<i( 
meets, things are said in a phra.seology 
lhat would shock and baffle Mr, Giad- 
-stone, . . . Even Mr, Baldwin, one of the 
few authorities on the King's English in 
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"In the Modem Bayer Plant. ..Monel is 

I . .... . ... no 'Needle 

in a 
Haystack'! 





It would almost be easier to tell where we don't use it than where we do" 

— DR. WILLIAM HIEMENZ, Vice-President and Plant Mattager of The Bayer Company, Inc. 




t, "We're pretty proud of the Bayer 
ptarvt. It is one of the show places oi 
Rensselaer, N. Y., and we think it de- 
serves to be. We have spared nothing 
to make it the last word in cleanliness 
and efficiency' Just see how many 
places we use Monel Metal to guard 



Bayer Aspirin against contamination. 

2. "After the first chemical reactions 
lake place, we dry the aspirin on Monel 
Metal trays. Then the dry powder goes 
into the Monel Metal hoppers of our 
tablet pressing machines. And the 
finished tablets slide down Monet 



chutes into hoppers that are also Monel. 

3. "Sharp eyed inspectors, seated at 
Monel Metal tables, look over every tab- 
let and reject all those which are broken 
or imperfect. 

4. "Automatic box and bottle fillers 
utilize Monel. 




5. "Even the carton packing is done on 
tables of that tough, wear-resisting metal. 

6. "A corps of chemists is constantly 
making analyses of raw materials and of 
our product at each step in manufacture. 
They detect,. .and throw out.. .any batch 
that fails to meet the highest possible 
standard. Their reports are convincing 
evidence that Monet Metal is a depend, 
able safeguard against rust and metallic 
contamination," 

7. Dramatic i$ Monei's reiistancc to cor- 
rosion in (jrolecting the purity of drugs, 
but not mare druntatic than its (^otectian 



of foods, beverages, dyeiiiuffs, cfiemiculs. 
Dramatic, too, is Monei's restjtrance to 
wear and mechanical stresses in power 
plants and engine ruams; its ogelessness 
IIS roofs of tnonumen tat htiiliJing^; its 
fiermanent beauty in eciuipnient for the 
kitchens of modern homes. 

Which of Monei's many goad qualities 



could be useful to you, in saving casts in 
your manKfactMring processes or increas- 
ing the salaljility of things you make! 
Perhaps one of Inco's engineers can help 
you answer that (jiiestion to >our profit. 
Write, today, to 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 Wall Straat New York, N.Y. 



+ S = IVIONEL METAL 



ManrI M«lal ti a rcgtileredi trade-mark DpoHad to an all«/ contoinlng approximately two-thtrd* Nickel and 
anc-(hlrd copper. Monel Metal li m^ned^ amttttd, reRned^ rghed and marUettd foMy Intfnationaf h^rcltef. 
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ANEW DAY DAWNS 
IN DRAFTING 

J^"H)H lirvpii yrur», llriuiirij: nrafliiit: Vla- 
i'liiti»*« ti;i\r lifti'il a Uu^f liiinlini lif limr. 
»ti»li)i); <lniilj;rrv from ilrijflsmru's f«li<>iil- 

lliiit llirv sun- fr4mi jr>' ^ to W'p of itriiftini: 
liiiir. ll in a Hiin|il<' fiii t tliut uti oilier tiu- 
<'hini-i' <if llirir Vin\\ liuvr ajijiroui Iiril lliriit 
in r/ln-irnry un*l ru>*f of uw, 

Arnt now, a^^iiii. Hrijriiii>^ lirrtililN a iirvv 
tliiT ill iJrafliiitl iiru' TiiuHrin of ilN 

StuH'Ijril uiiJ C^ivil Kii(!in<-«T!t' l)r.ifliiif! 
Vlurliirirs. 

I'lit-x-nrH Hriiiiiii^ Drafti-n' are llii* ruii-»t, 
nioMl |M*rfri-li'il IihjI* r\rr offrrr*! to ilrafln- 
njcii. Tliry ■•mlMnly llir u iilcKl ruripc of rx- 
1'1'ii^iti* ini\ (o Ijc foiinij in i\n\ 
ilruftiii); inui'liiiirn on llu- nmrkt-l. \ i-l tliry 
»rr Hin]|ilr in <'oiit*lrtii-tioii, atul tiuvt* Oir 
frwci*! Kurking purti* of any riill-"i/.ri| 
iiia< liiiii*. 

It i:- to yuur Intt-rrxt lu know alMiiit llie 
^■•iit ftirHuril lilriilr that liun l>pfn lukcn in 
'iruflint; nu'-liim-t. So llijit yon may liuvi- 
rornfilftf triforiiiiLtioii, liii^i' |jr«'|iiirril aw 
iltii.slrii ti-ii Kiioklct (Irocriliiii); tlir m-w 
lirunin;! Ilrafli'r^ \ on arr iiikIit no olili* 
gatiuu in muiliu^ the oiuimui fur a uufiy. 

• 

BRUNING 

Since im: 

— A nation •» sit* ire in Aeniiiti/rd 
[jajM'r?^, ri'iiroJoi'lioii jir*M-ChWN, liraMin*; 
inatiTiai .in<l ilraftin<: niom i'igni|>iiii-nt. 



N£W YORK • CHICAGO • tOSANGELfS • DETROIT 
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THE roi.lHJ.N WILL 
IVHIM; vol IIIIS^-HA.^. 
, II.LUSIHATKD ItOIJK 


CIIAHLIvS imi MMl rOMPVNY. Inn- 
ing Hri.Jc St.. Nrw \. Y. 

ririi»r mikI riiiT ytnu KHKH IkHikJuU "llow 
to Tuke liw Woxle Out nf Dnirtinir." 
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Mi ncken, as well as his readers, de- 
rives amusement from the distortions 
in which Americans indulge in seek- 
ing euphony and emphasis. It is a 
i. iiitnon desire here to seek new 
tKsnii'H for old professions and call- 
ings, for example, "mortician" for 
"undertaker," "elcctrogist" for "elec- 
■rical contractor," "aisle manager" 
for "floor-walker," "beautician" for 
"hairdresser," "exterminating engin- 
eer" for "rat-catcher," and so on. 

Familiar to all is our fondness for 
giving titles to people who work in 
business offices. Though a man works 
alone, he is "president;" if he has 
three assistants, they are "vice pres- 
idents" or "associates;" press agents 
are "public relations counsel," and 
trade association.s are "institutes." 

People on the dole are "client.?," 
second-hand automobiles are "re-con- 
ditioned," "rebuilt," "repossessed" or 
"u.sed;" criminals are "delimjuents," 
and bastards are "born out of wed- 
lock." 

Pronunciation occupies some of 
Mencken's attention. The first thing 
that strikes an Englishman when he 
reaches our shores is our speech. The 
violent contrast in intonation may be 
the consequence of our climate which, 
being dry and drastically changeable, 
may do something to the membranes 
used in the production of sound. How- 
ever that may be, Mencken is hopeful 
that it can be corrected and that spok- 
en American will finally emerge, 
through the influence of the radio 
and the talkies, as something that re- 
tains the best and discards the worst 
of both American and English inflec- 
tions. 

Not even the English can bear the 
cultivated mumbling of the Oxford 
boys, and it has been said that the 
common people would throw the King 
off the throne if he delivered a single 
broadca.st in an Oxfoid accent. In 
this day, too much reliance on Eng- 
lish dictionaries is unwise, according 
to noted authorities, who maintain 
that American speech is establishing 
standards of its own which are better 
than the English standards. 

This review would exceed the 
bounds of the space available if it 
were continued further, .so it is my 
intention to close with the radical 
thought that grammar is not "bad" 
when nearly everyone is making the 
same mistake. In other words, the 
more frequent the mistake, the less 
it should be corrected. In brow-beat- 
ing their pupils because they said 



"it's me," school teachers are re- 
sponsible for introducing into the lan- 
guage "between you and I" which, 
obviously, is a mistaken effort to be 
Correct. 

Perhaps, as a learned doctor has 
observed, what is needed in this coun- 
try is a long holiday in grammar as 
taught in the schools. 

"Suppose," wrote Dr. George Philip 
Krapp, "the children of tlitB ponera- 
tion and the next were ■ ! to 

cultivate expressiveness . of 

fineness of speech, were praised and 
promoted for doing something inter- 
esting, not for doing something cor- 
rect and proper. If this should hap- 
|)cn, as indeed it is alixady beginning 
to happen, the English language and 
literature would undergo such a ren- 
aissance as they have never known." 

CARL SANDBURG gets into his po- 
etry a vivid picture of the great Mid- 
dle West. He perceives legitimate ma- 
terial for |)oelry in blast furnaces, oil 
wells, wheat fields, river barges, and 
skyscrapers. He esteems daring, 
sweating, hustling humanity, to wit: 

The jjeople? A puddlcr In the flaring 
splinters of ncw-niade steel, a milk- 
•w:tK<»ii-<lrlvcr jjeltlnji thp once-over from 
a milk Inspi-ctor. a nand-KoB with "the 
bends," a pack-rut, a .-tnuw-cjuecn, jani- 
tors, Jofkcys, white collar lud.H, pi'url div- 
ers, jicddlers, hurdle.sllffH, pantst prcs- 
sers, cleaners and dyerii, lice and rat 
exterminators. 

Always either employed, disemployed. 
uneniploycd and enipliiyHble, or unem- 
ployable, a world aeries fan, a home buyer 
on a .shoestring, a down-and-out or a 
game fighter who will die fighting. 

The people, as Sandburg sees them, 
are patient, suffering, hopeful, be- 
lieving, struggling, cvt-r looking for- 
ward to a bright day when they will 
get what is coming to them. 

As an undertone of this theme, the 
poet has put in his book the stuff that 
filled the almanacs of TiO years ago. 
These are proverbs, wisecracks, jokes, 
for example; 

And why shouldn't they say of one 
windbag in Washington, D. C, "An empty 
taxicab drew up to the eurb and Senator 
So-and-So stepped out?" 

The cauliflower Is a cabbage with a 
college education. 

Alt she needs for housekeeping ia a 
can opener. 

They'll fly high If you give them winga. 

Put all your egg« in one basket and 
watch that basket. 

E%'erytiody talks about the weather and 
nobody does anything about it. 

The foregoing exeerpls will make 
clear that although this book follows 
the typographical pattern of poetry, 
a large part of it is no more poetry 
than a scrapbook of miscellany is 
poetry. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the 
book is an ingenious and elociuent re- 
cital of the age-long struggle of the 
people to achieve justice and freedom 
on earth. Although beaten back cen- 
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tury after century, they have never 
lost their faith that some day they 
would find their place in the sun. 

In my opinion, this kind of writing 
is out-of-date in the United States. 
Americans don't want the kind of pity 
that Sandburg offers them. Socialistic 
sentimentality is produced hy the car- 
load, but it has never interested the 
working classes in this country. If 
Sandburg sent a copy of his book to 
John Lewis of the miners, I venture 
the prediction that Lewis would fall 
asleep reading it or would tell the 
author that it was sob stuff and he 
wasn't interested. 

What Sandburg calls "the people" 
aren't the American people. Ameri- 
cans set their goal at the time of the 
Revolution and again in the Civil 
War, and they aie marching on to- 
ward achievement. Furthermore, they 
are conscious of achievement and des- 
tiny under what they choose to call 
the American scheme of things. 

This book offers no vision of things 
to be. Poor people who might read it 
would say "He writes about our mi.s- 
eries to make a living." Put the book 
in a public library and no poor man 
would look at it — only those intel- 
lectuals who make a profession of vi- 
carious suffering. 

The genius of a people lies in its 
capacity to operate with the prin- 
ciple of progress. The principle of 
progress is the rightful manipulation 
of energy. The American people are 
the best located in any nation on 
earth to receive this energy from the 
sun. They are possessed of a continent 
unsurpassed for the abundance and 
richnes.s of its resources, with the 
most regular and equitable climate of 
any extended and habitable region, 
at the parallel of latitude where the 
highest civilization on the earth can 
be developed. To feel sorry for the 
American people, I repeat, is to waste 
sympathy. They are sorry for the 
other peoples of the world who are 
denied the privilege of living here. 

IN THE expectation that I will be 
doing a service for some of the read- 
ers of this department, I want to men- 
tion the work of the Limited Editions 
Club, an organization that brings out 
12 books a year at a cost of $10 a 
month to its 1.500 members. The titles 
are the ciassics of the world's liter- 
ature, illustrated by the foremost ar- 
tists, handsomely printed and bound. 
These volumes are designed by such 
world famous designers as Bruce 
Rogers, Frederic W. Goudy, and Les- 
ter Douglas who is director of art and 
typography for Nation's Bl-sinks.-!. 
Among the volumes that will be is- 
sued in the coming year are the "Au- 
tobiography of Benvenuto Cellini," 
"Main Street," "flreat Expectations," 
"Paradise Lost," and the "Ballad of 
Reading Gaol." 




Buy a Box 
of Dollars 



Delivered to you when you reach a certain age or to 
your beneficiary immedialel/ if you do not live, 

ASK US FOR A 
QUOTATION 

THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 



EDWARD D. DUFFIELD. Preslcterrt 



HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




P/rf« now, while costs 
are low and exchange favorable, to make this 

ROUND THE WORLD 

Cruise. Sail 26,000 miles hy Presicient Litier 
for just $8^^ First Class! 

Tlie wot Id offers no grander trip and surely 
none more economical than this President Liner Cruise thjt ukcs you to 21 
pons t ri the world's most fiscinaiing countt les for only $ 8 5-1 First Class. A nd with 
exchange ts fivofiblrisit ii this winter never his this Cruise been easier to make. 

Every other week a Umed, fticndly President Liner sails Ifum New York, Los 
Angeles or S.in Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and ihc Philippines. Then on 
to Maiaya, India, Egypi, Italy, France and back home acioss the Atlantic. They 
allow you lo start whenever you choose — take lU l days on a single President 
Linet, or up to two full yews. Stopover. i(' you like, a.nywhere en route. Con- 
tinue on the next or another of these almost identical Jinets . . , Cith has every 
stateroom out.tide, broad sundecks, outdoor swimming pool . . . excellent food. 

But get all the details from your own Travel Agent, or wriic us at 601 Fifth 
Aveniie, New York: 1 1 O&iurh Dearborn Street, Chicago; or J II California Stmt, 
San Francisco. Otiices in other ptinapal cities. 

NEW TOSK. CALIFORNIA • OIIENT ■ BOUKD THE WOBID 
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Business Highlight: 



and Sidehghts . . . 



riANO MANUFACTURERS rcpoil- 
ing to the National Piano Manufactur- 
ers Association saw the best summer 
business in more than a decade. AugiJst 
shipments were 26.89 per cent above 
last year and 280.35 per cent atxive 1932. 
July shipments were 48.18 per cent 
greater than 1935 and 451.74 per cent 
greater than 1932. 

For the Hist eight months of 1936, 
shipmenta exceed 1935 business for the 
same period by 37,04 per cent. They are 
202.61 per cent above 1932. In former 
years many piano factories kept only 
a minimum staff operating in the sum- 
mer. By report of W. A. Mennie. sec- 
retary of the Association, plants have 
been operating this year at maximum 
capacity with unfilled orders 49.07 per 
cent greater than at the end of July 
and 48.66 per cent greater than at this 
time a year ago. 

THRIFT, as its In- 
Backlog of teliigent practiUon- 

American Thrift era well know, la as 

much a matter of 
spending wisely as it is of saving con- 
sistentiy. There is no paradox in a 
standard of living which puts out for 
the good things of life while it puts 
aside for old age. Through life insur- 
ance, the people are being taught that 
they can eat their cake and have it, too. 
Figures released in the Life Insurance 
Yearljook reveal that in 1935 about 
$2,200,000,000 in new insurance was 
written, one of the best showings on 
record. 

A litUe research probably would dis- 
close the policyholders as owners of 
motor cars, aa householders, as invest- 
ors, aa folks who enjoy life while uniitM-- 
writing the future. 

And it would ]ust as probably suggest 
that saving is no penny-pinching bus- 
iness, but, in a very real sense, a volun- 
tary declaration of financial Independ- 
ence defended by the institution of life 
insurance. 

What the companies have done in 
weathering the depression is a ."jtory of 
trusteeship tested aa much hy public aa 
by private hysteria. Failures there have 
been. That they stand as the rare ex- 
ceptions is attested by losses amounting 
to only eight-tenths of one per cent of 
the companies' invested funds. Le.ss sus- 
ceptible to computation is the service 
of life insurance in aljsorbing the bat- 
terings of hard times. When the people 
needed real cash in hanil they did not 
turn to their in.surance in vain. Policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, all told, 
were paid more than $13,000,000,000. 
Over and over again life insurance has 



proved that it is a useful liacklog of 
American thrift. 

FOR all the hiatorl- 
World s Biggest ans know, posterity 
Fiduciary may still be smart- 

ing under the charge 
that it haa done nothing for the pol- 
iticians. If so, Ihere is balm in the con- 
cern of the insurance folks to ace that 
the taxpayer know-i whether the cur- 
rent tendency to rai.se taxes on life in- 
surance and transfers is going to 
prevent creation and Inquest of hia es- 
tate. This anxiety comes to a head in a 
statement issued by the boar<! of 
trustees of the National Association of 
Life Undei-writera and addressed to alt 
political parties. Said the Ijoard: 

"The time has come for the nation's 
life insurance policyholders to receive 
definite recognition in the President's 
Cabinet." 

By way of explanation, the member.") 
added ; 

"We do not mean the creation of a 
new portfolio, nor the nationalization 
of life insurance supervision— now 
properly under the control of the states 

rather do we mean that a repreaenta- 
live of these 63,000,000 policy holders 
be named to one of the major Cabinet 
posts to safeguard their interests." 

If Administration decision waits 
only on reason, it appears In the hoard's 
representation that "the American In- 
stitution of life insurance is the largest 
rtduciary in the world." 

Disturbing as the new dispensations 
in social security may be, they are not 
without their perver.se compliments to 
the institution of insurance in the very 
fact that they are regarded as "unset* 
tling." A priority of enterprise in the 
field is defined by the private under- 
writers' possession of a long and benef- 
icent past. 

^ _ - , A PRESENTMENT 
A Jury Looks handed up to Judge 
at "Hot Coal " Cornelius F. Collins 
by the New York 
County grand jury added another chap- 
ter to the lengthening history of Penn- 
sylvania's "hot coal" situation. From 
the evidence, the jury concluded that 
"upwards of 400,000 tons of prepared 
sizes of stolen anthracite coal are an- 
nually brought by trucks into the Coun- 
ty and City of 'New York and here sold 
at prices far below those practicable in 
legitimate business, as is usual in the 
case of .sales by those who are tempted 
to profit by the disposal of .^olen mer- 
chandise." The volume of ti afflc in stolen 
coal, the jury found, con-stitutes vir- 



tually ten per cent of the total market 
for prepared sizes of anthracite hi New 
York City. 

How the situation concerns New 
York dealers and New York authorities 
appears in the jury's assertion that 
"dealers who comply with our regula- 
tory laws and who have an aggregate 
capital investment in the City of New 
York, a substantial part of which is lo- 
cated within the County of New York, 
in excess of S5.000.000, upon which they 
pay taxes to this community." and that 
the dealers "are left defenseless against 
Ihe devastating influence of competition 
with organizeil thieves, which ultimate- 
ly is Iwund to destroy an important part 
of the revenues upon which this city 
and state depend." 

What now develops as an interstate 
complication is rooted in the economic 
.idlvtdualism practiced by distressed 
anthracite miners who are determined 
to make a living regardless of prot>erty 
rights. Mining and trucking are organ- 
ized, and so powerful has the organiza- 
tion become that it is reported as 
threatening to retaliate against any 
move to check .shipments of coal to New 
York by getting Penn.sylvania munic- 
ipalities to assess New York trucks. 

Easy to ask why the taking of coal 
from other people's property is not 
.stopped, why employed miners, aa well 
as railroad and coal companies, do not 
actively oppose a practice which cuts 
into the market which provides their 
wages and revenue, and why what be- 
gan through permission to jobless mea 
to dig and sell coal to keep them from 
starving should come to bo viewed as 
a vested interest. As the involved prob- 
lem moves towards the courts through 
the indictment of two New York dealers 
for receiving stolen goods, light, rather 
than heat, may be reasonably expected 
to serve the cause of revelation. 

, l-^! the wake of re- 
Courting Leads j,o,.ts about the per- 
to Progress formance of the Rust 
Brothers' cotton 
picker comes announcement by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company that it 
will put out a picker of its owti design. 
Nothing new in the idea of supplanting 
human fingers with a mechanical de- 
vice, as the records of the Patent Office 
eloquently attest. Experts said the Rust 
machine missed some cotton, picked up 
leaf and plant. Despite this fault-find- 
ing, the shadow of another economic 
revolution in cotton harvesting is caat 
by the wings of prophecy. No stranger 
to revising change is this industry. 
Crude as was the in.strument of the 
first upheaval, it moved quickly toward 
perfection. How Uie basic idea took 
form In the inventor's mind is toltl by 
the Chrysler Corporation, itself a great 
exemplar of change. It says; 

"It's nearly 150 years now since a 
certain young man, with a knack for 
mechanics, went South to court the 
girl of his fancy. . . . 

". . . . One day he visited a cotton 
plantation. He saw what a long, slow 
process it was to clean the seeds from 
raw cotton. He talked with the planter, 
learned more about the difflcultiea of 
picking and cleaning cotton by hand. 

"That night he couldn't sleep. If only 
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SHOULD A 
r MILKMAN BE? 



A <ir:nf>oi,-Tiv\r.iiF,R niusl lie moially and mentally 
ill to lie fiilru!*tfd with ihc iiiol^liiif; of youlliful 
uiiiiila. A railroad engineer, t;! tisjiiiijf the ihiollle, 
uiuiit he tonseioii^ of ihe lives in iiis care. When 
enierficncics arinc, a teIe|)hone ojjcriilor never 
hesitates to go I)cyond her prcscrihcd duties. How 
re.sponi'ilde should u luilkniun he? 

Rfi-pansihle enough to maintain and exceed 
the laws; of ^^atiitLitioii lairl down for the <£eaeral 
welfare. Responsible ciiou<;h to he hoth efficient 
operator and energetic salesman for thousands of 
farnn rs. Responsihic enou«j;h to he entrusitcd with 
furnishing a daily, leliahle .sn|)|dy of the most 
important food on the family taljle, Responsihle 
enoU{;h to he the employer of thousands — and 
steward of the funda of other thousands. 

By these standards, Seahesl mcmher-companies 
qualify as responsihle milkmen. 

Their sanitary requirements for processing and 
distriljutiug milk and miIk-j>roducts almost in- 
var ialily eurpasis the rc<iuirement8 of law. They 
are on the joh, punctually, every morning — deliv- 
ering milk through winter and summer, ilood and 
lili^ii^ard. They employ 30,000 people who find 
satisfaction in their jobs. They arc the joint prop- 
erty of 70,000 people whose savings finance their 
operations. 

How responsible should a milkman he? Re- 
sponsible enough to realize the dairy industry's 
uljligation to the public. That's how responsihle 
a milkman should ho. That's how resiionaible 
Scaliest inemlier-companies are. 



Scalle^L Syslem LoLoratorio^^, Inc., maintnins .1 unified pro> 
gram «f dairj' rpsearrh and laboralory-oonlrol direclefl by 
aome of tlie country's (orcniosl fooJ-si?ientisls, A si'parale di- 
vif^ioii of Nalional Dairy IVudurli; CorpiirLilioi), il nwardi^ tlie 
Seullest symbol 10 those foods produced liy National I3airy 
outnlJaiiics undiT Sealteft supervisimi. I\miiil nn tlie nation's 
leadirii; brands ot ice cream, milk, anrl other dairy prod, 
uetf. ihe Seallcsl symbol is the 
buyinp Riiidc of millions of con- 
aunicrs^. Make il your guide too. 

CODYrlght IS36 by Stalt»t M*t9^^mfl 



THE SEALTEST SYSTEM Or LABORATORY PROTECTION 
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To Manufacturers 



Tell him where 
to buy your 
products 

Your ailvcrliHing 
vaay Itriiijr a pruHiMTl 
balf-wqy linvanl ho 
**(tiiiiii'; a <'ii»li»iiifr. 
Itiit lie Bliijix ri^^lil 
llMTt- if lie t-ua*t flad 
vuiir pruJui-l^. 

Complftc tUat sale. 
I.i-it vuur Irailrmurk 
uaiJ Itjral oiillcl^i in 
I lie cluMRi fifil lelc- 
[liitiniT tliri'i'lorics. | 

.A^l«^ril'llll Tfl. & 
Tfl. Co., TrmJt: Mark 
Sen'ice Division, 193 * 
liroadwoy, Ni-w York, 
(jr.'ll IW.Wa.-iliiujjTlou 
ijtniel, Cliifagu. 

To Dealers: 

Tell him you 
sell the brand 
he wants 

Dmi'l ripk lusiufj tills 
Iiro»<[)i'i't. \ i>iir riiiu|ii'ti- 
toix u ill III- ijiiit-k l<> iifTrr 
!<iih!<tiliit<''4 for the- l>ruiiil 

IJ-t viair name in llw 
i-lanr-ifictl l(■lt^{lll»tit^l)«M>k 
iiudf r the ailvrrtiiif tl 
hniiiilij you foil and ul 
i\fry rlaHt-ifiratiou of 
viiitr lio?<iiirhH. 

I'or di-tailH, ronnult 
with your IcMriil directory 
rcpresftitotivc. 
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there were a miuhinc to do all thai 
tedious work! Restlessly he got up and 
stood by the window. In the moonlight 
he saw a cat, frantically busy at one of 
the chicken coops. The cat had killed 
a chicken but was unable to pull it 
Ihiough the wire mesh. In went the 
1 ;i{fer paw — out came a cloud of while 
fifathers. In went the paw again. . . . 

"Thoughtfully the young man went 
back to bed. In his mind's eye he pic- 
tured an iron claw, pulling cotton fibres 
through a fine mesh screen —leaving the 
hard seeds behind— 

"A few days later he had worked out 
the first rough sketch of a remarkaljle 
new machine. It made large-scale pro- 
duction possitjle, revolutionized the en- 
tire cotton industry. The young man's 
name was EH Whitney. The machine, 
inspired by a robber cat in the moon- 
light, was the famous cotton gin." 



Our Largest 
Corporations 



WHAT happens to 
the Ijig fellow when 
hard limes take their 
toil fi'otn business 
enterprise is always of more than pass- 
ing interest to the little fellow who has 
had his own troubles in keeping his 
doors open and meeting the regular pay 
roll. 

The standing of our "Billion Dollar 
Club Members" in 1935 compared with 
their 1929 ranking is significant when 
it shows that large corporations, too, 
have their ups and downs, just as their 
smaller brothers. Not unnoticed by ob- 
servers, too, is the growth of some of 
the big brothers while the times were 
.supposed to preclude any possibility of 
enlargement. 

The following tabulation of the first 
14 Billion Dollar Club Members tells its 
own story of success when the going 
is toughest: 

CiimiJtiiiii Asset II Asitets 
J9SS J9«9 
(000 omitted) 
Metropcililan Life $4,234,802 $2,3S8,647 
Prudential 3.129,475 1,789,266 
Amei ican Tel, &Tel. 2,995.751 1,759,950 
Chaaf National Bank 2,350,549 l,O014!92 
Pi.'iinsylvunla Rail- 
road 2.290.391 1.515,277 
New York Life 2.243.587 1.401.076 
Standard Oil of N. ,1. 1,694.914 1.264.162 
National City Bank 3.8*0.679 1,682.802 
Guaranty Tru.st 1.847,433 850,300 

r merger i 

Southern Pacific 1,822,641 • 1.968.995 

U. S. Steel 1.822,401 2.180,571 

Etjul table Life 1.816.170 96«.825 

New York Central 1.799,406 1.269.85$ 

General Mottuv 1.414,266 757,735 



Jobs ior 
Horses 



NEW YORK'S horse 
■•population" is on 
ihc rise, according 
to Dr. Joseph R, 
Kenny .chiefveterlnarianoftheWtJmen's 
League for Animals. Estiniates of tht- 
total number varj' from 2,'j.OOO to 30,- 

000 horses. Another inilex is the num- 
ber of licenses issued to peddlers using 
horses and wagons. The Department of 
Public Markets reported 1,200 horses 
pulling fruit and vegetable wagons com- 
pared to 1,217 trucks. In other fields the 

1 ompetition of the gasoline motor was 
more pronounced — only 40 horses were 
reported engaged in public hauling as 
against 800 trucks. 



r 





These automotive 
brands are 
listed in the 
'yellow pages' 





BUICK 

CADtLlAC 

CHRYSLEIt 

DaSOTO 

DODGE 

DUCO REflNISHING 
DU PLATS SAFETr 

PLATE GLASS 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
GATKE BRAKE LINING 
GOODRICH TIRES 
GOODYEAR BATTERIES 
GOODrEAR TIRES 
GRAHAM 
HERTZ 

KATHANODE BATTERIES 

LnSALLE 

LOCKHEED 

HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
l-O-F SAFETY GLASS 
MOTOROLA 
MULE BATTERIES 
NATIONAL BATTERIES 
OLDSMOBILE 
PACKARD 
PHItCO 
PLYMOUTH 
PONTIAC 

RAMCO PISTON RINGS 
RAYBESTOS 

BRAKE LINING 
RCA- VICTOR 
SEIBERLING TIRES 
STANDARD SERVICE 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 
U SL BAKERIES 
VESTA BAHERIES 
WIILARD BATTERIES 
ZENITH 
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rANY WAY YOU WRITE IT- 



.m 





DITTO COPIES IT 



DITTO MAKES 
COPIES direct 
from your original 
writing— no stencil 
—no type— no carbon 

DITTO copies anyjfimg — whcrhtt 
wnttea with typcwTitcr, billing 
machine, addressing machine or tabu- 
btirig machliii:; anything wnttL-n ur 
drawn with pen and ink or pvncll. 
Ditto copies direct from v*>urori({in;il, 
without stuncil, type, or carbon; several 
tulors in one swiU operation; cm any 
size or weight of piipcc or cord stock. 

Apply this remarkable flexibility to 
your own routine problems — to your 
Older and billing system, your produc- 
tion order, purchase order or p.iyri>ll 
rourinc. You'll speed up your whole 
procedure, eliminate rewriting, pre- 
vent copying errors, cut payroll iinj 
supply bill<. 



I few yt>u can tu 
Diuci Into youi office 

tuxly t.il J in t»ur m w 
lrKM.it."c:apic»— Tluir 
Plji.« In Du«tnr»»*'. 
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DITTO J7nc. 

22T7 W. HarrifOfi Sr. 
CHICAGO, ILLiNOIS 



Cotton's New 
Social Problem 

f Continued f rom page 31) 
ginners reported. In all other re- 
spects, however, this cotton was as 
good as that picked by hand. 

Scores of cotton-picking machines 
have been invented but none suc- 
ceeded. 

The chief stumbling block that in- 
ventors faced was the nature of the 
cotton plant. Its bolls are scattered 
over a wide area and must be 
searched out and picked individually. 
Another difficulty vi'as the problem of 
picking the ripe bolls without damag- 
ing the green ones. 

Moistened spindles are used 

AS BOY cotton pickers on a Texas 
farm, the Rust brothers had noticed 
that the cotton stuck tightly to their 
damp fingers on dewy mornings. In 
1927, when they began work on their 
cotton picking machine, they remem- 
bered this and decided to employ a 
system of moistened spindles which, 
like their damp fingers, would twisi 
the cotton from the open bolls and 
leave the green bolls undamaged. 

The Rust mechanical picker that 
straddles the cotton rows today is 
merely a development of this idea. 
Primarily, it consists of a wide end- 
leas belt carrying 1,334 smooth 
wire spindles — resembling long nails 
—whose tips are automatically 
moistened by a wet rubber drum. 

As the machine passes over the row 
of cotton, the hundreds of rotating 
spindles enter the compressed plant. 
Where open bolls are encountered the 
fluffy cotton adheres to the moistened 
tips and is twisted free of the plant. 
As the rotating spindles move to a 
compartment in the rear of the ma- 
chine the cotton is stripped from them 
and a fan blows it through a large 
pi|te into long sacks. 

The speed of travel of the spindle 
belt and the ■ ■ -4 

the spindles i :. is 

appro.ximately equal to the forward 
trav*-! of the tractor-towed machine. 
The spindles, therefore, while in the 
plants, rotate in a position approxi- 
ni:itely stationary with relation to 
the stalks. 

Thf Rust cotton picker will never 
be sold, says Mack Rust, but will be 
leased to farmers. The cost of the mn- 
ehine is approximately S2.000 and • 
V plans to collect this f! . 
years — SI .000 for the firs' 
■nd and ^ ■ 

1. the i:. 

will be rented for $200 a year. 



FILL IN FORMS 
WITH ^ 



PRINT FORMS', 
WITH DITTO 
PKINTINC INK 



TYPEWRITER, 
PEN & INK 
OR PENCIL 



USE SLANIC 
SHEETS OF 
PAPER FOR 
TH£ COPIES 




COPY ENTIRE FORM PLUS FILL-IN 

IN ONE OPERATION 



BY PRINTING 

any form with DITTO 
INK, Ditto will copy 
both form and fill-in 
on blank sheets . . . 

THE MODERN economical way to 
print forms is wiih Ditto Ink. 
Then you cat\ make your entries with 
Ditto Typewriter Ribbun, Pencils or 
Fluid Inks and make ns many copies 
as you need of the entire form includ- 
inu the fill-in on blank sheets of p.ipcr. 
You reduce your printing costs almost 
TSperccut and provide brii;bt clean-cut 
copies of your forms or reports. 

Printing forms in Ditto Ink is just 
another of Ditto's outitanding ser\'- 
ices to business tliiciency and profit — 
m.ikiriy it pi>4sible to get copies of 
iii.iny fiirnn quickly and at unbeliev- 
ably h'W cost. 




7tee/ 



||f>w >.iu L»rj cut 
your coH oi pnmcU 



CiTJ 



I 
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DITTO J7n^, 

2218 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Bid for World Shipping 



IllMmATE THIS NUISANCE WITH A 

LokatqR 

■jt A ciiiivcnitiu, ttjiiiii.itt, t-ltii.icnt ajid 
economical device that quickly locates 
people when tficj' are wanted. With silent 
lights, musical clilints, bells or blivting 
horns, it transmits ihc drsired person's 
toje number throughout your pljtu or 
ofi'ice. 




The LOK.ATOR eliminates; (1) cus- 
tomers' disgust ar beinj; forced to "hold 
tlie hnc" tor long periods ; (2) wasted 
time of phone opetaiors, secretaries and 
uffice buys while a man is beinc located; 
(3) tying up your switchboard with in- 
coming calls; (4) time lag while execu- 
tives attempt to reach other executives, 
taccor)' managers, etc., in ilicir ownplaivt.i; 
(5) annoyance caused evef)-<me by your 
operator's round robin ioquiiy, "Is Mr. 
Jones in your ortke!'" 

Edwards and f "ompany, the rccogniied 
authority on all electfical siEnaling for 66 
years, j^uarameeiyour LOKATOR system. 

THE LOW COST WILL AMAZE YOU 

Cumplelt !aii,illiilii>n far Thil Plant, II J.l.W 

KulIbcTK Mjnufacturing Co., Minnc- 
Biiolit. 3 sfory building anJ Ittsce shcj. 
au.OOO iq. ft. SjiJ Mr. W. L. KulJbcrg. 
Trcis. ^'Rtmarkuhti imffratrmentt in rffi- 
fietiiy u t t'-itmalt th^tt ifur Lokator Syittm 




There i; in EJwir.ls repfcsentiiive near 
you refldy lo iJcmi>nsiraic a complete 
LOKATOR System in miniarure on 
your Jeik at your coavcnicnce. /uii 
write Dejit "N-1". 

140th Ik EXTERIOR STS • NEW YORK 



(Cowtbmed from page 28} 
it, 33 ships, of 366,133 gross tons, 
costing §144,580.000. were built, and 
there probably would have been many 
more had it not been for the world 
economic upset. In safety and ap- 
pointments they are equal to any cor- 
responding vessels afloat. 

Cargo ships are most needed 

OF THE 33 ships, 31 were of the com- 
bination cargo- pa-saenger type. No 
cargo ships were built for the foreign 
trade. The American merchant ma- 
rine today needs all types of ships, 
and particularly cargo ships. 

Shipping authorities believe these 
cargo ships should be of from 6,000 
to 7,000 gross tons and capable of 
economical operation on scheduled 
routes. Their speed should be up to 18 
knots, in contrast with the present 
ten-knot ships. Of the 485 .ships com- 
prising the merchant marine in the 
international trade 85 per cent in 
number and 77 per cent in tonnage 
soon will be 20 years old, ordinarily 
the useful life of a ship. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
creates the United States Maritime 
Commission, composed of five mem- 
bers, an agency corresponding some- 
what to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Its authority is exceed- 
ingly broad, because of the variable 
factors involved — notably that of 
meeting the competition of nations 
whose policies frequently change. Up- 
on the members rests the success or 
failure of the law. If the Commission 



embarks on a broad-gauge program, 
building up the merchant marine in- 
telligently, it will ha%'e contributed 
materially to the general welfare of 
the country; if not, the American 
merchant marine is likely to remain 
a political football. 

In general outline the new law pro- 
vides two major aids for American 
shipping: first, Government absor])- 
tion up to 50 per cent of the difference 
in construction cosjt in the United 
States and abroad; and, second, Guv- 
emment absorption of the difference 
in the cost of American and foreign 
operation. 

To illustrate, consider the details 
of financing a cargo-liner of around 
6,000 tons of the type the American 
merchant fleet needs; 

Such a ship can be built abroad for 
about $600,000. In the United States, 
higher wages and materiel costs 
would make the price about .¥1,000,- 
000. 

The Maritime Commission says to 
the prospective shipowner in effect: 

We know you arc at a dlsadvantagf; In 
building your shifj in the United States, 
but wc want lo nialnliiln a shipbuilding 
industry in this country. We want to use 
our materials and our labor. Further, 
we do not want to be at the mercy of 
other nationii in caise of war. Let us know 
what kind of ship you want to build and, 
if we approve It, we will order U built 
for you in an American yard. Then we 
will sell it to you for what It would cost 
you abroad! 

Under this system the prospective 
shipowner must agree to certain spe- 
cial conditions. He must keep the ship 
in American registry, must employ 




Launching of the "Flying Cloud," one of the ships that helped 
make this country an early power on the high sea* 
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American oflii-oi-s and crewa ;md nuisl 
permit its use as a naval auxiliiiry iu 
case of national t'mei-geiioy. He also 
must submit to conditions over which i 
opinions differ. The policy of author- 
izing the Commission to contract for 
the ships, to fix the wage scales for 
officers and crews, and to interfere 
othenvise with the conduct of private 
business has been opposed. 

The broad authority extended to 
the Commission for fixing wage scales 
and conditions of service for ofhcers 
and crews gives it a potential influ- 
ence which is likely to draw it into 
the virtual role of mediator in labor 
disputes. 

Preparing for strikes 

THE President, in fact, is credited 
with having: this in mind, among other 
things, when he made possible the 
functioning of the Commission by ap- 
pointing temporarily three of the five 
members. A seaman's strike was 
threatening on the Pacific Coast ; the 
fact that the Commission has author- 
ity to hold hearings and pass judg- 
ment on such issues as were involved 
was expected to minimize the possi- 
bility of serious trouble. 

The extra cost of operating a 6,000 
ton ship under the American flag is 
about $30,000 a year. This is the dif- 
ference in the pay of officers and crew 
and the higher cost of food and other 
items, such as repairs in American 
ports. The 1928 type of mail contract 
no longer applies. 

To determine the difference in cost 
of construction in the United States 
and abroad, the Commission will 
maintain fact-finding facilities in the 
ship-building center.'; of tht.' world. 

The purchase terms in the Act of 
1928 are continued in the Act of 193G. 
Purchasers may obtain a ship for 25 
per cent of the foreign price, the bal- 
ance bearing interest at three and a 
half per cent and payable in annual : 
installments over a 20-year period. ' 

Before a ship is built, the Navy Dc- I 
partment is to review the plans and i 
specifications and recommend such 
structural changes as may be desira- I 
ble if the ship should be needed as a 
naval auxiliary. The Government, of 
course, pays for such installations. 

If the sponsors of the new law have 
estimated correctly, the American 
merchant marine is about to undergo j 
complete rehabilitation. Today the 
merchant ships under the American 
flag carry approximately a third of | 
American exports and imports, more 
than three times as much as they car- 
ried 20 years ago. Tomorrow, with 
greater efficiency and lower operating 
cost, the volume may reach 50 per 
cent of the total, and that is the im- 
mediate goal. Then the United States 
will have regained something akin to 
its proper position in world shipping. 



• Edison Batteries thrive on hard 
work. There are big batteries to do 
big jobs. The picture above shows 
an Edison-equipped battery truck 
which can hondle loads up to 20 tons, 
day in end day out. Ten years ago, 
in industrial truck service, batteries 
were seldom called upon to handle 
more than 2 tons ot a time. 

The railroods have been asking 
more of batteries, too. When a stor- 
age battery simply acted as stand-by 
equipment for lighting the passenger 
cars the job was easy. But now they 
perlorm similar duty for electrically- 
operated air-conditioning systems — 
ond oikaline batteries stepped right 
up and met the situation. Down In Ihe 
mines they wanted batteries that 
could be charged fast and withstand 
the shocks of switching, derailing and 



other hard usage. Well, alkaline bat- 
teries met that, too— ond they ore 
the only batteries that could. 

Whatever the power gob where 
continuous line current connection is 
not available or economical, there's 
an Edison Steel -Alkaline Battery of 
the right size to do it, Edison's prin- 
ciple of a steel battery using alkaline 
electrolyte is rushing right in to tackle 
industry's biggest jobs — 24 hours a 
day, in many cases. It is important to 
note that the number of Edison Bat- 
teries going into service is several 
times greater than the general in- 
crease in the battery business. That's 
because in U.S.A. only the Edison is 
steel-clkalme,,.only the Edison pro- 
vides assurance against unexpected 
failure. It lives 2 to 5 times as long; 
costs least per year. 



EDISON 

STORAGE 

BATTERY 

DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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And May the Best Man Win . . . 



(Continued from page 22 1 
power lines is evidence. Against this 
will be urged the fact that unless the 
various companies cooperated in giv- 
ing one another service in time of 
shortage or storm or high peak loads, 
electric service in America would be 
as miserable as it is in Europe. Above 
all, they will learn to hold fast to 
something when either side begins to 
use words. It will be good practice 
for them because, throughout their 
lives, they will spend much of their 
time doing the same thing. Amidst 
the gale they will keep their eyes 
open for facts. Hard facts t 

They will hear a great deal about 
watered stock and will discover, per- 
haps to their surprise, that the water 
has nothing to do with the rate.i. If 
Senator Norris takes an ill-advised 
flutter in Something Common that 
is just too bad. But he will pay 
neither a cent more nor a cent less 
for the current he uses becau.se there 
is water in the stock. The students 



that public ownership ha.s been costly 
and inefficient. The students will dis- 
cover that the real kernel of the 
topic they are debating is: 

"Does public ownership pay?" 

Because if publicly owned utilities 
have been able to give better service 
at less cost — or at the same cost — 
than privately owned utilities then 
the debate is over. They might just 
as well talk about the Dred Scott 
Decision. 

The public has the legal and con- 
stitutional right to take over pri- 
vately owned utilities whenever it 
wishes. If it lacks the right today it 
can vote itself all the rights it needs 
tomorrow. If the Government can 
undersell privately owned utilities on 
an honestly competitive basis and 
give equal or better service, then the 
private utilities might as well go 
down the fire escape. They may not 
know it but they are through. But, 
if the Government cooks its hooks 
and covers up its failures by making 




When this debute is over, many of us will have a better under- 
standing of public ownership than we ever had before 



will dig into this for themselves, and 
will not be influenced by the fact that 
some of our best and bravest are 
simply unable to understand that 
slate commissions permit rates to be 
charged only on costs and nut on 
water. They will be told that public 
ownership has been a boon to the peo- 
ple. Here they will go right into a 
man-sized job. The opposition says 



charges and promises and neglects 
today's fact to look at tomorrow's 
rosy dawn, these things should be 
shown. It is at this point that the 
students will find themselves digging 
into some extremely tough trouble. 

They could reach a decision if they 
could get all the facts. They will find 
that they cannot get all the facts. 
They are not on record. They must 



reach their decision on the basis of 
whatever facts they are able to find. 
Yet they must avoid being influ- 
enced by mere opinion. Even the 
opinion of the All Highest. It is a 
perfectly safe prophecy that the 
young man or young woman who is 
most successful in this is on his or her 
way to eminence. 

All facts must be checked 

HERE is a rough outline of what 
some of the leading men in the util- 
ity industry believe. I will not put it 
stronger because I hope the students 
will not take any one's word for any- 
thing in this debate but will check 
and double-check everything that 
any one claims. These leading men 
admit that some municipally-owned 
plants are well managed and have 
been successful in every way. These 
are few. It will be stated that special 
conditions may be found in every 
case. About 41(0 of the municipally 
owned plants have prepared rejwrts 
which are fairly comparable to those 
which privately owned utilities must 
make under the law. 

There are about 1,800 municipally 
owned jjlants in the United States. 
Approximately 1,400 either have 
made no reports which are available 
to inquirers or have not made them 
in a form which permits compari.son 
or dissection. This may be merely 
mental sloppiness. It may be protec- 
tion against the taxpayers who might 
revolt if they found out how much 
money the plants are losing. An in- 
teresting question for the students to 
take up is why the Government is 
giving millions of dollars to munici- 
palities to establish more municipal 
plants and backing these gifts with 
other millions of the taxpayers' mon- 
ey in long-term, low-interest loans. 

The flat statement is made that 
public ownership as a policy has 
failed in the Americas. It might be 
a necessity in the backward Euro- 
pean countries where the people have 
lacked the intelligence and the enter- 
prise on which industrial advance- 
ment is based. They have not been, 
in two words, rugged individualists. 

But in this hemLsphere it has not 
been necessary for government to 
lead the way. Of course the people 
have made mi.stakes. but when the 
Government tried to cure them it was 
the taxpayer who picked up the 
check. The bundle of smalt railroads 
in Canada might never have paid a 
penny in dividends to their stock- 
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INDUSTRY'S RAINBOW HOLDS 
A POT OF GOLD FOR ALL . . . 




IF ANY force in America has 
put money into workers' 
pockets and contributed to 
the well-being of the average 
citizen, it is American industry 
and business. For industry, play- 
ing a two-fold part, not only has 
made possible today's comforts 
and conveniences, but has 
provided the work for their 
production. 

Most Americans are famifiar 
with the merits and qualities 
of the everyday items they con- 
sume, though few know or care 
about the companies and in- 
dustries producing them. 



Some of the nation's enterpris- 
ing companies have begun to 
realize the importance of telling 
the story of their institutions. 
A number of then) have selected 
The New York Sun as the news- 
paper for this advertising be- 
cause of the constructive work 
it has done and is stilt doing 
to bring about a better under- 
standing of American industry 
by the .American people. 

Why nor tell the storv of your 
business in a dramatic adver- 
tising campaign? 
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SAVES S4700 ON 
FUEL IN 1 YEAR 



Moid 
VI Ik. I 

LUill 1 ' 

IVej- 




(thu I. Scholt, Pinlilcnt U the 

Vcn. 



. - - 'utUC 




IRON FIREMAN CUTS 
FUEL COSTS m 
AT HOTEL VENDOME 



In Evanuillc the Hotel Vcndomc 
iiuiJctiiiKd its heating plant hy 
iriMiillinjf Iron Fireman autnmatic 
coal burner.'!. Using small sized, low 
tost coal, and less cnal than the lormcr hand- 
firin;; nicthoil, Iron Fireman cut yearly fuel costs 
J4700 or (16%. Title /ji(«<i rifrismt ftjrniiifj ef 
mart than /00% u ytar on the oripnji tan til 
fireman t^uipmenr. 

It your (ucl Kills arc like the Hotel \'cndomc's 
were before Iron Fireman was installed (atid 
hiw do you knoss" lliey aren't?} you arc throwinji; 
away 66c ol every dollar you spend for fuel. 

You can find out exactly how much you arc 
wasting — how mutli Iron Fireman firing can 
save you in fuel hilU. in reduced hoilcr room 
labfir, in elimination of smoke nuisance, in in- 
creased heating eliiciency. 
An Iron Fireman survey 
svill give you the lacts. 
Vour dealer svill render 
this service, quickly and 
accurately, without Cl>^t 
or obligation. Simply 
phone him, or write to 
3099 W. IWth Street. 
Cleveland. Iron Fireman 



[too Fhrinan ii nuie In Mil) 
Mfg. Co., Ptirtlami» Orc-i int hnUtt* drv<h>pinx up to 

Cleveland; Toronto, 
Dealers cvcrv%vhcrc. 



<jiiukl)f tn^ullcti, (.uiivenietii 
pdvmrnt irrnu. 



IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 



holders, but when Governmpnt iii?d 
them up as the Canailian National 
the taxpayer began to pay. He's up to 
his neck in Canadian National debts 
now. 

The Ontario Hydro was called the 
f.iremost example of government 
(jwnership for years. Probably it was. 
The voters got so tired of its political 
management that they turned one 
gang out and put another gang in. It 
is in the red for millions and the 
students will find it tremendously in- 
teresting to dig into its history. 
E%'erything is on record. The diffi- 
culty is, of course, that the two sides 
place differing values on the same 
facts. The one say.s that Hydro has 
been ruinously costly and that it has 
offered no inducements to industry to 
come into Ontario and build up trade. 
The other side says that in a little 
while the Hydro will make everybody 
hajipy and that in any case the home- 
owner is enjoying cheap juice. 

The Hydro's story will be a fine 
whetstone for our 120. <)()() debatera 
to sharpen their \v'its on, But they 
must remember to stick to facts. 

Old arguments have changed 

IF THEY can build up their argu- 
ments on fact they are safe. If they 
wander into eloquent generalities 
they will discover that most of them 
have been said before and that many 
of them are not true. They may have 
been true at one time, but the calen- 
dar has changed. There are water 
power possibilities, beyond a doubt, 
in localities which need current and 
which are at a handicapping distance 
from the coal fields. Such possibilities 
should be developed. But the students 
will learn, no doubt to their surprise, 
that, except in a few localities, power 
can be produced more cheaply by 
burning coal than by running water 
through a turbine. 

They will also be assured by men 
witli money invested in the coal 
mining business that, as more water 
is used to produce power, leas coal is 
burned and the coal producer.^ cannot 
afford to lose any more business. 
They will be further surprised, per- 
haps, to find that John L. Lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, says this. 

They will be asked to apply the 
acid test to the oratory about our 
"national resources." J. N, Darling, 
the conservationist and artist, tells of 
stagnant waters lacking in either fish 
or bird life which have been piled up 
behind dams built where they were 
not needed. Some one had merely 
gone a little daffy about saving "a 
great national resource." 

The water would still be a national 
resource if it had been permitted to 
find its own way down hill to the 
pleasure of ducks and fish and 



sportsmen. The students will find 
the Administration's experts divided 
among themselves on another phase 
of our "national restmrces." One 
group would build high dams to con- 
trol floods and make power. The oth- 
er points out that high dams do not 
control floods because, if the reser- 
voir is full, the flood water runs over 
the dam just as though it were not 
there. Yet, unless the reservoir is 
full, the {Kivver cannot be made to the 
complete satisfaction of the public 
ownershippers. 

The utilities will tell them that 
those favoring public ownership pro- 
pose to transform a tax-paying in- 
dustry into a tax-eating industry. 
The students — and no doubt their jmr- 
ents — will a.sk if this assertion can 
be proven. If it is shown to be true, 
they will ask whether the taxpayer 
will profit by this addition to his bur- 
den. Here the students will begin to 
look into the relations of labor and 
capital. No wholly sane man wilt 
argue that labor could operate with- 
out the tools and management pro- 
vided by capital. The pos-session of 
capital implies the payment of taxes. 
If the taxes become too burdensome, 
capital skips out or is crushed or 
adds enough to the selling price to 
cover the increased cost. 

When I was a boy we had very 
little government, so to speak. We 
had an army and navy, the courts 
and schools, and the police power. 
That was about all. We also had a 
good five-cent cigarette. 

Now we have an enormous amount 
of government. The tax on each 
package of cigarettes is six cents. 
The ordinary family pays more in 
cigarette taxes than it does for its 
electricity. The thing that is mostly 
wrong with this picture is that We 
seem to be headed for more govern- 
ment and more taxes. 

Those opposing government owner- 
ship will tell the debaters that the 
United States has prospered because 
there have been so few bureaucratic 
straps with which individual initia- 
tive has been bound. Henry Ford, 
Thomas A. Edison, Jim Hill are three 
among hundreds of thousands who 
succeeded in greater or less degree 
because government left them some- 
what alone. The stale air of govern- 
ment bureaus seems to stifle enter- 
prise. Civilian inventors have even 
supplied the armies and navies of the 
world with their ships and weapons. 
The students will be told that the 
silliest thing possible would be to take 
an industry out of the hands of men 
who are urged on by ambition and 
turn it over to bureaucrats. 

These suggestions only illustrate 
the width of territory the students 
may cover. But, while they are funda- 
mental, they are to some extent aca- 
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demic. If government can run a util- 
ity movK efficiently and at less cost 
than its owners, government will 
eventually get the utilities. The in- 
quiry then becomes : 

"Has government ever done any 
such thing on a big scale?" 



Human nature in government 

THE one constant factor is human 
nature. It is not to be supposed that 
government agents who have failed 
to make a government-owned enter- 
prise pay in the past will change 
skins overnight and make it pay in 
the future. It is at this point that the 
parents of the 120,000 contenders 
should take a hand. They have a stake 
in the country. They pay the taxes. 
It is agreed that today's boys and 
girls will pay increased taxes in the 
future, but the parents should know 
what they are paying for today. The 
debate over public ownership de- 
scends from the general to the par- 
ticular. The Government says: 

"We are making and distributing 
current more cheaply than private 
utilities. That is why we ask the right 
to go on and expand our program." 

The debaters will say: 

"Prove it." 

The most immediately available 
source of information is to be found 
in the records of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. This has been called 
a yardstick by which the Govern- 
ment measures privately owned util- 
ities. David A. Lilienthal, one of the 
three men of the Authority, has said 
that the TVA will not only be able 
to undersell its commercial rivals on 
an honest statement of costs, but to 
make a profit which will return all 
the money the Government spent on 
the TVA. If this is true, then the TVA ' 
is indeed a yardstick so far as the , 
Comjnonwealth and Southern Com- , 
pany — its immediate competitor^ — is ' 
concerned. But if the TVA is cheat- 
ing in its accounts, then it is not a 
yardstick, and the Government has 
not proved its case. 

No one, it seems to roe, can take 
exception to that statement. 

It is at this point that the students 
will begin to get headaches. They will 
find it necessary to burrow through 
a mass of assertion to get at the un- 
derlying facts. I do not propose to 
review the history of the TVA, but 
only to restate the proposition. A 
yardstick is not a yardstick unless it 
Is accurate. Each of its inches must 
be a statutory and truthful inch. The 
Government's claim that the TVA is 
a yardstick of the utility industry, 
then, is equivalent to a declaration 
that it is meeting the privately owned 
competitor on a fair basis. It is in- 
cluding in its costs every item that 
the privately owned company in- 
cludes in its costs. If it does not, the 




Edison sajs this to responsible execu- 
tivesandprofcssionalmen and women : 

"Our records prove that whenever 
and wherever an office has adopted 
Ediphone Voice Writing, the busi- 
ness capacity of its dictators and sec- 
retaries has increased at least lOTi, 
and often as much as 50^<:. Each case 
of increased capacity has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in physical 
and mental elloft. 

"So positive is Edison that the busi- 
ness capacity of your organization can 
be increased 2orc to SOTc — without 
increased effort — 
that we will place 
a new Pro-technic 
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desk, and at the desks of anyone else 
in your office. Without disturbing 
your ordinary routine, you will have 
an opportunity to learn how effec- 
tively Voice Writing speeds the flow 
of work . . , how it saves time . . , 
how it makes money for you. 

"Until you are completely satisfied 
that Voice Writing 'delivers,* you pay 
nothing. You obligate yourself in no 
way! You can't lose! THAT is the 
basis of the New Edison 'You- 
Pay-Nothing" Plan." For further de- 
tails of this astonishing offer. Tele- 
phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, 
or write direct to — 
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difference must be made up by the 
taxpayer, and the TV A becomes, not 
a yardstick, but an essay into pure 
Socialism. Which is what Norman 
Thomas says it is. Thomas is the head 
i)f the American Socialisl party. 

The champions of private owner- 
ship say that the TVA does not pay 
ta.i£es in any considerable sum, and 
lhat its competitor does. They say 
lhat the TVA gets its money from 
the Government and pays no interest. 
Only the taxpayer pays the interest. 
The utility companies must pay. They 
say the TVA has arbitrarily lessened 
Ihe sum charged against it as capital 
invested and has, therefore, made 
possible a sweeping reduction in 
bookkeeping overhead. They say no 
privately owned company would be 
permitted to do this. They aay the 
TVA made no allowance for deprecia- 



tion in 1935 and so increased its ap- 
parent profit. They say the TVA 
franks its mail and fobs off a part of 
its advertising costs on other govern- 
ment accounts. 
And a lot more. 

My own feeling is that when this 
debate is over a lot of us will have 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lem of public ownership than we have 
ever had before. Some of those who 
will profit in this way will be the 
parents of the 120.000 and of the sev- 
eral million other students — and who 
are paying the taxes. They may 
never do anything about it. but they 
will at least know how the ring was 
put in their noses and why. My hope 
is that this debate will not be judged 
on oratory but on the presentation of 
fact. I believe it will be. 

And may the best man win! 




Delivering the Kilowatt 



(Coniuiiied from page 56 1 
or ten minutes he has repair men on 
the way to repair the damage, or to 
open certain switches and close others 
lo restore service. 

Consider a single power company, 
as for instance the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company, This company 
operates five large hydroelectric 
plants with a generating capacity of 
some 140,000 kilowatts, and three 
steam plants capable of putting out 
100,000 kilowatt.s more. Serving 125,- 
000 customers by means of 1,600 
miles of high voltage transmission 
lines and 4,500 miles of distribution 
lines, the system includes 28 switch- 
ing stations. Every one of the oper- 
atives in the load dispatcher's de- 
partment must be intimately fa- 
miliar not only with the equipment 
but with the men in every one of the 
generating and the switching sta- 
tions. 

To maintain this intimate knowl- 
edge, once each month every one of 
these operatives visits every station. 
He talks with every man with whom 
he must have contact from the dis- 
patcher's office. He must know the 
men, their per.sonalities, their voices, 
their homes, how far each lives from 
his job, what is his telephone num- 
ber. If any important changes are 
made in the equipment anywhere, he 
must know all about it. 

The Load Dispatcher's ofiice is not 
always a tranquil place. Not long 
ago, a severe wind storm hit Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. The local load dis- 
patcher received an hour's advance 
warning of the storm from the west- 
ern outskirts of the system. When 
the storm struck the city, all avail- 
able repair men had been assigned 



to posts, every repair truck was 
spotted to be within quick reach of 
trouble, and when wires began to 
snap under falling limbs the trouble- 
shooters were not far away. 

On March 14, 1934, an ice storm 
swept a wide area in central Ten- 
nessee. While a slow, steady rain fell, 
the temperature dropped below freez- 
ing, and trees, telephone and electric 
wires became coated with ice to a 
thickness, in some places, of an inch 
and more. A telephone engineer 
weighed a broken section of tele- 
phone wire which normally weighed 
an ounce and found it covered with 
eight pounds of ice. 

Trouble shooters on the job 

ICE-LADEN trees snapped off or 
were uprooted, and fell across the 
wires. Ice began forming at 4 o'clock 
in the morning. By 7 o'clock, the mo- 
bilization of emergency repair crews 
began, and line materials from other 
parts of the company's system were 
dispatched lo the stricken area by 
truck and train. By nightfall 18 vet- 
eran line foremen, with more than 
100 trained and experienced men, 
were either on the job or on their 
way. Throughout the day the ice con- 
tinued to grow thicker. 

By 9:30 the next morning most of 
the distribution lines in Murfreesboro 
had gone down beneath the falling 
trees, and lines were so hopelessly 
intermingled with telephone lines and 
fences that all power was cut off for 
several hours as a precaution to pro- 
tect life and property until the wires 
could be untangled. 

The load dispatchers at Chatta- 
nooga resorted to drastic means of 
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switching and transferring in an ef- 
fort to build up the load enough lu 
raise the temperature of the wirea to 
melt the ice. Telephone calls ft>r load 
dispatching hiid to be routed through 
New Orleans, New York, Chicago, 
and SI, Louiii. 



Service quickly restored 

TRANSMISSION lines that were 
damaged on Monday were operating 
again the same day, or the loads 
were supplied from other connecting 
lines, except where the distribution 
lines were so badly wrecked that it 
took several days to untangle and 
repair Ihem, There were aonve 15 
breaks on high voltage transmission 
lines. All Monday night the linemen 
went determinedly about their work. 

The crews that lirst arrived on the 
job continued for 17 htmrs the first 
day and 17 the next. The interrup- 
tions of service, complete at some 
points and partial at others, meant 
inconvenience and discomfort to hun- 
dreds of customers; but the fine atti- 
tude of the public was a constant in- 
spiration to the men on the job. At 
Murfreesboro, where the devastation 
was most complete, the young women | 
organized a volunteer corps to serve j 
hot coffee and sandwiches to the men , 
too busy to take time off to eat. | 
Company officials, the line super- ; 
inlendents, foremen and others found 
their resourcefulness and capacity 
taxed to the utmost in organizing and 
directing their forces to the best ad- 
vantage. 

"It was a remarkable demonstra- 
tion, not only of the spirit but of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the or- 
ganization that is really and truly 
devoted to the public service. The 
results were accomplished in the face 
of danger, difficulty and exposure and 
despite all the hazards encountered, 
it is a remarkable fact that not a 
single lost-time accident occurred-- 
a record of which the company may 
be justly proud," said the Nashville 
Tennesneean. 

An approaching Florida hurricane 
found repair men and material en 
route to the scene of anticipated dis- 
aster from every branch of a great 
holding company system. Floods 
along the Atlantic seaboard last 
spring created many situations that 
called utility men to hardships and 
bravery. 

Be it electricity and gas supply, 
transportation or communication, 
there are apparent everywhere a 
fascination, a loyalty and a devotion 
to duty in these fields of business 
dedicated to the public use that have 
made the utility business what it is 
in the United States today, the best in 
the world. Can the motive be profit, 
or is it service? 
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J P4 I industrial research and in- 
crease of manufacturing facil- 
ities have marked the progress of Re- 
public, year after year. 

Long ago, this organizalion estab- 
lished new standards of qualily for 
Transmission and Conveyor Belting, 
Hose, Packing and other mechanical 
rubber products. These high standards 
of ultimale value, which we have long 
maintained, ate fully appreciated by 
industry and are bearing their logical 
fruils in larger and larger demands. 

Applied to the particular uses for 
which Ihey are made. Republic Prod- 
ucls are unexcelled in economy and 
efficient performance. 
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Check this on your atlas . , . the 
shortest sic.i/nship crossing; m the- 
Orient is fmrti Vancouver and Vic- 
toria in Canadii's Eveigreen Play- 
prounJ. CJitct; /his at any rravt-l agent"}' 
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Only 10 days to Yokoliama hy Eni' 
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PLANNED Consumers' Cooperatives on Main Street 

ECONOMY 
PAYS 



Nearly every i)ii«ine*> llial prnrr- 
ales or buy» power can savr up lo 
half oi ilK powrr coiH by m>'an^ of 
tnottrrn riiuipmciil. Plan economy 
111 your power l>\lh. Iinprovemfnls 
have been starlling. See ihc mosl 
iiiipurtani of llifm rxtiibjlnl by 
iiiori- tliaii 300 maniifarliir<Tr at llii* 
prcst liirnnial rxpinilion. 
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A booklet on this subject, de- 
scribing the facilities and pur- 
poses of the Exchange, will be 
furnished free on 
request. Write to 
f '^^\ the New York 
I. 1 1|, Stock Exchange, 
Eleven Wall Street, 
New York City. 





(Continued from page 
scema to account for a major part of 
the strength of the Cloquet Society, 
For the most part, the members are 
Finns who have immigrated to the 
United States since the World Wnr. 
Among merchants in Cloquet one fre- 
quently heara the opinion that the 
sons and daughters of these immi- 
grants are not so closely allied to the 
cooperative movement as are their 
parents. Contacts with American 
schools and other institutions are in- 
fluencing the younger Finns to ex- 
amine privately-owned retailing es- 
tablishments where lai-ger selections 
of merchandise are available and to 
patronize them for many needs. 

The Cloquet Co-operative Society, 
in point of annual sales, is the largest 
consumers' cooperative in Minnesota, 
and one of the largest in the United 
States. It 13 one of approximately one 
hundred cooperative organizations 
affiliated with the Central Co-Opera- 
l ive Wholesale. The C. C. W, is owned 
and controlled by the local con- 
sumers' societies. Organized in 1917, 
and doing a wholesale business of 
S132,423 in that year, its sales in 1935 
reached $2,185,244.90. 



Sales 



are increasing 



RETAIL sales of 66 of these local so- 
cieties totalled S6,621,588 in 1935 
compared with $5,673,095, in 1934, or 
an increase of 1'1.32 per cent. In the 
face of this increase in retail sales, 
' however, t-he pureha-sea of 68 societies 
I from the cooperative wholesale or- 
I ganization increased only 1.71 per 
cent in 1935 compared with 1934. 

Frequently questions are asked as 
to the operating results of consumers' 
cooperative organizations. The accom- 
panying table (page 36) summarizes 
the results for 1935 of 60 societies 
afhliated with the Central Co-Opera- 
tive Wholesale. Included in these fig- 
ures are those of the Cloquet Co- 
operative Society with its four stores 
and varied operations, as well as data 
for 13 other societies each having an- 
nual sales exceeding $100,000, Be- 
cause of the large variety of articles 
handled through the cooperatives, it 
is difficult to compare their operating 
results with those of private enter- 
prises. Not all the cooperatives in- 
cluded in the consolidated reports 
ended the year on the black side of 
the ledger. Three out of the 60 lost 
money, while five made profits netting 
le-ss than two per cent of sales. It 
should be remembered, also, that the 
figures given make no allowance for 
interest on investment. 



The Cloquet Co-operative Society 
and its 90-odd counterparts in north- 
ern Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, represent an economic and so- 
cial development which is di.sturbiiif; 
many merchants who have estab- 
lished businesses in the territoi-j' in 
the past 30 years. In other sections t>r 
Minnesota, cooperatives are spread- 
ing rapidly, particularly in the selling 
of gasolim- and oil. The points of view 
expressed by merchants of Cloquet 
iire shared by business men in Duluth, 
Mlimeapolis, St. Paul, and in the 
state's smaller communities. 

If the cooperatives were just an- 
other competitive force the mer- 
chants would have little objection to 
them, believing that the inevitable 
march of economic events would deal 
with these competitors in the same 
manner as with other businesses. 
They express particular resentment, 
however, at the encouragement and 
aid which various government agen- 
cies are giving to consumers' co- 
operatives. One Cloquet merchant 
said: 

For many years I have bt'cii active In 
the work of the 4-H and Calf Clubs 
among the younp people of this pounty. 
The obji?ctlve of these oruaiiizations l.s 
to maVte belter farmers of Die younger 
generation. Instead of confining the ac- 
tivities of these organlzatiorxs to farm- 
ing topics, however, those in charge have 
recently spent considerable lime in 
preaching consumer cooperation. At one 
meeting, the county agent devoted his 
whoie time lo that subject. The litera- 
ture published by governmental bureaus 
in Washington, telling how to organize 
and operate a consjumers' cooperative 
atjciety, Is used for InHlruclional pur- 
poses, and pamphlets prepared by the 
propaganda department of the coopera- 
tives themselveiS are distributed among 
those present. 

We have then, a situation where pub- 
lic scrvanli? and public agencies arc 
using public funds, provided by thou- 
sands of nierchaiits like myself, to pro- 
mote a social and economic order which 
contemplates our extermination. Not 
only are the cooperatives being promoted 
through the use of public funds, but the 
societies are seeking every pos.slble op- 
portunity to gain tax exemption so that 
they need not contribute to the support 
of public service and public institutions. 

When asked what local merchants 
intended to do under the circum- 
stances, the merchant replied; 

For my own pari, I intend to discuss 
these problems with ail candidates for 
public uffloe who desire to represent this 
community in fit. Paul and Wa.'ihington. 
If the cooperatives can't stand on their 
own fppt by assundng their full share of 
taxes and other obligation.^! to the com- 
munity of which they want to be a part, 
and if the cooperatives can't demonstrate 
their own merits without calling upon 
government agencies to aid them, I 
want to know llie attitude gf public offi- 
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cials and candidates for offlce on these 
ftueatlons. You may rest assured there 
are other merchants who feel as I do, 
and scores more are awakening to these 
questions everj' day. 

Further, as a merchant who has 
studied the needs of his customers for 
more than 30 years, I Intend to do the 
best merchandising job of which I am 
capable. I intend to follow the policy 
which has guided me for 30-odd years— 
to give my customers dependable mer- 
chandise of a quality consistent with 
prices paid. To do this, I will continue to 
run a store well stocked with merchan- 
dise attractively displayed. My employees 
are well paid, and they share my en- 
thusiasm in trj'lng to serve our customers 
to our mutual satisfaction. We take an 
active interest in the commercial, civic 
and religious organizations which make 
this community a worth while place In 
which to live — we demonstrate our be- 
lief In these institutions by contributing 
liberally to them individually and as a 
firm. 

I am not alone in the general progi'am 
which I have outlined. The state-wide 
retail merchants' association, of which 
I am a member, has set out similar ob- 
jectives, first, with respect to removing 
competitive discriminations which fa- 
vor the cooperatives, and second, with 
respect to strengthening the hands of 
Its members in doing a more effective 
job of merchandising. This program is 
spreading beyond the borders of Minne- 
sota, and our national trade association 
is doing its part. In addition, a number 
of wholesalers, recognizing that their 
success depends upon that of their re- 
tailer customers, are helping the latter In 
matters of display, advertising, and mer- 
chandising. As the intere.st and initiative 
of business men who believe In private 
enterprise find expression in united ac- 
tion for better retailing, the specter of a 
consumers' cooperative movement .strong 
enough to eliminate other forms of re- 
tailing will disappear. 

In the last analysis, the American 
housewife with her love for shopping 
and comparing the values offered by 
various retail merchants will decide the 
forms of retailing which are to continue, 
and tho.'ie which will ultimately develop. 
The consumers' cooperative movement 
must have more to offer her than merely 
a chance to have a small ownership stake 
in a business enterprise and a small 
patronage rebate. Such competitive fac- 
tors the aggressive Independent mer- 
chant can overcome. I, for one, am con- 
fident thai the cooperatives will fail to 
make any serious inroads on retailing 
in the United States If retailers generally 
buckle down to doing a real job of mer- 
chandising. 

Red Cross Roll Call 

THE American Red Cross, in prepar- 
ing for its annual roll call to be held 
from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving, 
reports that during the year it has 
given relief in 138 disasters. 

In the devastating spring floods 
and tornadoe.s which affected 20 
states, the Red Cross aided 145.000 
families, giving food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical aid and rebuilding and 
repairing homes, 

Every man and woman who joins 
the Red Cross supports these services 
for preservation of life and health, 
and for the needy and distressed. 

— W. L. H. 
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|lc|»1. \B^it> (Vnr. N»ri»d« Sin'rl. Hu-tun. .Vlanani.-huxr'tl . 



■ViliJri*** 

PHrr nf Rfffular M.mli*ir SnltAfrlpilana 
n mnntb» 2.2S 
LJ I jfmr 'fMtt 



GrippiDg Dews pour^ in from ihe four 
comrrs of ihe curd! . ■ . anil lo the 
four corners is disiributcd by tlie 
World's Inltrnuliuuitl Daily Mewspspcr, 



Crili<*iil timet, ihi'se! Vou need I he fads in order lo set- oU-arly, 
Ihink suuiiiliy at>i>ul t-venls. Voii vtanl ihc fsicts uncolored liy 
polilieal prnpajiantlii, tinanrial mleresls, piirlii^an bia^. Uo m 
ltiuu«uniis of other alerl, propressiive, discerning reaili'rs do and 
niiikr il a habit Ut read The Oirir.tiuii .Sriciire iVIonitor. There you 
Mill find Imlepeiident reports direrl from ihe M'ein- of Hi>ru!^!sion 
and arlion . . . from Vin>hinglon. f^etirvn, Lunilon. F'liris . , . 
from Africa ami ihf Orient . . . ruhli-ij, Iflifgriiphed, Mrillen by 
ihe Monit»r''s evrlu^ive eorrespunili'nls, 'tnu'll find cdiluriali^ 
which dig benenth ^urfare evem, , . . oxphiin mfuninf;!< • • . 
inlcrprt-t the new<t under>lan<lubly nnit im|iarlially . , . jiuint out 
correcting ways^ and quieken thought. 

Yeit Coining month In the Moniliir pruniUc big new<i, ab^trb- 
ing feiitures. r<iur:ij;ei>UH I'lliidriiiU. .\nil here'.s an easy way t« teat 
interest iind vidue for yi>u, 

^ Special Get-Acquainted Offer 
SIX WEEKS for $1.00 

Readers of llli^ inuKU/ine may rereive thi> Monitor fur a triul 
firriud of six weeka at the speeia! rate of $1. Take iMhsantage of 
ihlK offer. Invite the Monitor lo your home daily for the next sis 
«i'ek«. Become familiar with it* diver-Kied eontenls. its univer^ul 
ultiluile, it>t wiirlil-wide sciipe. Keep truly abreast of the iiew>, 
I -e eoupim helm* for lhe»e !>|terinl Kuh-trriptiotlJ*. 

The 

Christian Science Monitor 

AN INTERN VTIONAL DAlt.Y NEWSPAPER 

l*uit!i.hrft hi I hr 4:hH>Han Srirnrr Puli]l-.hlnG Si>rli>ty 
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■» of the iool- 
• en, lor aiiy 



When hf ■ • v. f i 
lights, li 
trace ci - 

With the Schick Shaver, you can ac- 
tually shave below the levoJ of the skin. 
Yet you Cannot possibly cut nor hurt 
yoursell thovjgh you hove the toughest 
beard and tenderest skin. 

The Schick has no bladeB. You do not 
need water, soap nor any facial prep- 
aration whatever. And the Schick poya 
for itsell. Price $15. 

Any of our dealers will gladly dem- 
onstrate the Schick for you. li none is 
near you, write to Dept. N. 

SCHICK DlflY SHAVES. INC. STAMFOHD, 
CONN. Weatrin Diiltlbutoi. EdiMi, tuc, S(n 
In Canada, Keniy filiki A Souv, Ltd., 
andolhvilvdcilAgitocoa. (CAiiad]aiipHca,$I6-50.} 

fChlCK 

SHAVER 



OpetatflA on 
AC and DC 




SEND FOR 
SHOWING 



IDEA BOOKLET 
MAP SYSTEMS 



MOORE Maptacks 



diifribunan quotol. •^c. f ftf E. Wf(F» fodof- 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., FhllAdfltphU, 



1 



THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

rORT W«YNC. INDMMA 

^Carll"! ti.'ii'ii.diHi KlinrM pur mini- 

SlU Kfitiiliir < i|iJiir[i-rly dl^Idfrid (.lOc [a*i' 
whiiri'J |«jiyui«lf X*»vciiiluT -nJ t4* Alm-k of rct-uril 
0*-lu1»i"r 27. Stiirl. trannTi-r limih.-* cIuhc Orlnliur 
■;.S lij Xiivciiitiir ImiIIi JiuIm^Ivc. 



llt^priiiiw 



Of artiflfs piiMislietl 
iiiNation'sBu.siness 
iiiuy lie nltliihicd (tir 
cost of firiiitiiiji in 
luts of 10(1 iir iiHire. 

Write to; 

NATION'S BUSINESS. Washinfcifm, D.C. 



Workers Write Their Own Pay Checks 



(Continued from pat/e 12) 
advertise good hosiery. I could double 
the business of the department wit bin 
a year.' 

" 'What is the first thing you would 
do?' I a.sked. 

" 'I'd get rid of thai cheap trash as 
quickly as possible, then I'd stock up 
on the good brands that people really 
want because good hosiery is cheap 
enough today for our customers. Af- 
ter that I'd train the salespeople to 
sell hosiery. 

" 'I'd get the old customers back 
by admitting that we had made a 
mistake in selling cheap stuff.' 

" 'Why are you so positive that you 
are right?' I asked, 

" 'Suppose you had been working 
in the department, had seen things 
going down from month Lo month, 
don't you think you'd know what was 
wrong, especially if your customers 
kept telling you why they weren't 
buying any more?' 

"That young woman is now the 
manager of that department and has 
kept her promise to double sales and 
profits. 

IndividuaLs make success 

"I AM confident that if all our em- 
ployees would start thinking about 
their work and help us to solve mer- 
chandising problems, other depart- 
ments would forge ahead as that one 
did. 

"In the final analysis our success 
or failure rests with the work of the 
many individuals that we call our 
organization." 

It isn't high pressure salesmanship 
or slave-driving methods that bring 
results today. It's the right idea at 
the right time, and the man who has 
the idea and knows when to use it 
can move ahead as fast as he pleases. 
Such a man can name his own terms 
and will not lack bidders for his ser- 
vices. 

A manufacturer of oil-burning 
equipment told me about a dealer in 
a small city who sold more domestic 
oil burners in ratio to population of 
his territory than any other dealer in 
the country. 

I visited the dealer. 

"Is it possible that you have dis- 
covered some trick of selling oil burn- 
ers; something no one else thought 
of?" I asked. 

"No," he mused, "I wouldn't put it 
that way. I'd say the trick is lo find 
the right man to manage the selling." 

"Would you give the credit to one 
man ? I understand that you have ten 
salesmen." 



"Yes, we employ ten salesmen, hut 
the credit for our progress goes to 
the sales manager. Of course, he was- 
n't a sales manager at first. He was 
one of my first salesmen when we 
started selling oil burners. He was 
working on commission then. Wasn't 
but a few weeks before he was trim- 
ming all of us as a salesman. But he 
wasn't satisfied. He had ideas and am- 
bition. 

An idea for more sales 

"ONE day he came to me and said, 
'I sold two burners today, but I'm not 
selling half the burners I should. Peo- 
ple out in the country and small 
towns are skeptical. I know they'll 
buy if I can prove that they need 
automatic heat, and I believe I have 
an idea that will make them want to 
buy, but it will cost a little money to 
get started. I was wondering if you'd 
take a chance.' 

"'What is your idea, George?" I 
asked. 

" 'I was planning to mount a regu- 
lar furnace equipped with an oi! burn- 
er, ready to operate, on a truck. I'd 
attach a long electric cord to the 
burner so I could plug into a house 
light socket while the truck was out 
on the road, 

" 'With that outfit I could drive up 
to the house, and after I got the peo- 
ple interested I'd lake them out to 
the truck and start up the burner so 
they could see it work. That's all they 
want to know, but we can't sell them 
unless they do know.' 

"I told George to go ahead and the 
way sales began to roll in proved that 
he had the right idea. In a short time 
he was sales manager, and the new 
ideas he introduces keep those ten 
men hustling and earning large com- 
mi.'jsions. Without George and his 
ideas they wouldn't turn in half the 
business they are getting," 

Regardless of the type of business, 
the most important question that is 
being discussed is: "Where are the 
men we need? Who can tell us what is 
wrong with our methods?" 

Good men are hard to find 

"WE DO not advertise for men," said 
the treasurer of an oi! company that 
operates a chain of service stations. 
"We have found that the type of men 
we need do not respond to every help 
wanted ad." 

This executive started as a service 
attendant when the business was or- 
ganized. His salary was only $10 a 
week but he was constantly thinking 
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about ways to increase his enipl oyer's 
business. 

One diiy the ownor expressed his 
belief thai he should do some adver- 
tising, at the same time complaining 
that newspaper advertising waa too 
expensive for his small business. 

"You're too small just yet to get 
good returns from newspaper adver- 
tising," said the young employee, 
"The large ojieralors use half ])ages 
and your small ads couldn't compete 
with theirs. But ytm can compete 
with them if you use direct mail to a 
hand-picked mailing list. You can 
send out a few letters each day. That 
won't be very exjiensive and if it 
doesn't pay you won't lose very 
much." 

The plan was tried and worked. 
Slowly the business increased. New 
stations were built from time to time, 
and the young employee became an 
executive. 

That direct mail plan was only the 
first of many new ideas. Today he 
needs assistants who can develop new 
plans just as he did. 

"Some people imagine that there 
will be no more new ideas in mer- 
chandising for a fii-ra like ours," he 
said. "That's because those people 
never had the thrill of hatching a new 
idea and trying it out. Every day I 
am waiting for the man who will come 
to me and give me the greatest thrill 
of all, a perfect merchandising plan 
which I should have thought of, but 
didn't. He may be a total stranger or 
one of our employees. When he comes 
he will find a most cordial welcome 
and a liberal reward. 

"Every employee writes his own 
pay envelope," he continued. "To pay 
more money we must earn more, and 
the way to earn more is to give the 
'boss' an idea that will bring more 
customers, more business, and he in 
turn can reward the man who made 
the result possible." 



Consumer 
Cooperatives 

The Domestic Distribution Commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has prepared a report 
which reviews briefly the organiza- 
tion, objectives, and progress of con- 
sumers' cooperatives both in the 
United States and in Europe. This re- 
port is intended to meet the business 
man's requirements for a brief dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Single copies are available free 
from the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 



Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 



FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
FlfiK A»c, Bi 44th St. 



LONDON 



PARIS 



MAIN OFFICE 
l^O Broadway 

BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 



MADI.SON AVE. OFFICE 
MuditDii Ave. al GOth St. 



HAVRE 



ANTWERP 



Condensed Statement, September 30, 1936 



RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banks and Bankers $ 439,797,700.91 

Bullion Abroad and in Transit 10,911,393.00 

U. S. Government Obligations 750,329,192.17 

Public Securities 52,000,813.78 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... 7,800,000.00 

Other Securities 25,324,141,12 

Loans and Bills Purchased 603,577,723.80 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 5,450,155.67 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 27,457,244.60 

Bank Buildings 13,345,558.39 

Other Real Estate 477,933.63 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,345,452.93 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,197,072.38 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 8,070,734.80 

Dividend Payable October 1, 1936 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 

Interest, Taxes, etc 

Acceptances $39,464,439.12 

Less ; Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment , . 12,007,194.52 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 

Deposits $1,599,850,218.51 

Outstanding Checks . . 19,406,209.80 



$1,953,014,382.38 



$ 268,070,734.80 
2,700,000.00 

27,332,489,67 



27,457,244.60 

6,778,035.00 
1,419,450.00 



1,619,256,428.31 
$1,953,014,382.38 



WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W, PALEN COMWAy, Praaidenl 

EUGENE W. STETSON, Vico-Presidarll 

DIRECTORS 



GEORGE Q, ALLEN DirecWr, British- 

American Tobacco Camjiarlyf Limjled^ 
and PreaiilBnt, Duke Power Company 
W. PALEIM CONWAY PreslJent 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vica-Pr8Si<lBnt, 
American Tolt}[»kiQne d Taiegraph Cumpany 
JOHN W. OAVIS qI Davis Pnik W^rdwell 

Uarclinsr A Road 

HENRY W. da FOREST 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE Presidant, Campball 
Soup Company 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD PresiOBiit, 
The Prudenlial Insurance Company ol Amancii 

CHARLE3E.DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
Whila Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
Tlia Bank for SavinsiBfn ttie City of Nbm York 

ROBERT W. GOELET Real Eslato 

PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the BoanI, 
Coiumbls Gaa <i Electric Corporation 



EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
Belhleliom Steal Corporation 

W. A. HARRIfVIAN of Brown Bfotbors 

Harrim^n & Co, 

JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
AtJantio ^ Pacific Tea Comiyany 

DAVID F. HOUSTON President, Ths H^utual 
Life Insurance Company of York 

CORNELIUS F, KELLEY Pfesidont, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. IVlofaan A Co. 
WILLIAM C, POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT ol Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan dl Co. 
L EDMUND 2ACHER President, 
The Trayeters I nauranco Company 



(AferainT Federal Deposit ln;atanci CorparnHon'i 



New IDEAS in Selling 

More effective ways are constantly being 
found to get goods to the public 



Poker selling: One small firm, Holielt- 
liitr the lelailtTs in Us hurne town with 
a series of six letters, InHuretl Interest by 
enclosing a miniature playint; card In 
each letter and offering a finite for the 
best poker hand sent in. PermlssUin was 
given to exchange cards with neighbors. 

The mailing held Intereal and proved 
successful. 

Cans: One can company Is making a 
valiant attempt to educate the public 
concerning the different sizes and uses 
of tin cans. It haa distributed many thou- 
sand cans in nested sets of five showinK 
the moat UHUal sizes. The set ranRes from 
No. 10, the "Institutional" or "restaurant" 
size holding six to clsht pound;;, down to 
the No, 1, or "small family" container 
used for fruits and vegetables and con- 
densed soups, especially In the metro- 
politan areas. 

£ach can in the set has printed on Its 
side its size, Ua contents (both in avoir- 
dupois and in "standard cupfuls") and 
the most common uses of the size. 

The nested sets have been distributed 
principally to home economists. Booklets 
sent with the sets explain how cans are 
made, why and how some are enameled, 
and gives a full list of standard can .sizes. 
Many questions concerning cimtied fimda 
are also answered. 

Insulation guarantee: One company, 
111 [iromoiing the sale of structural In- 
sulation for certain building require- 
ments. Is guaranteeing its product In 
writing "for the life of the building" 
against certain points of insulation fail- 
ure. The program wan announced as "de- 
signed to help reduce jerry-building, par- 
ticularly in the Insulating of low cost 
houses." 

Improper use of the Insulation is pre- 
vented lo .some extent because the 
guarantee is not given unless certain 
specifications are met in the building. 

Plate packages; New packages are 
cotititiually bein;; tried. One of the latest 
that is proving successful for sausages 
and bakers' goods Is a molded fiber plate 
with a printed transparent cellulose 
cover. 

Rolls, cakes, pies, cookies ha%'e been 
put Into eye-catching display packages. 
Cold cut meats and many sausage vari- 
eties are suited to Hils packaging. 

For meat assortments, this package 
unit can be shipped Hat to the retailer 
who purchases the sausages or other 
meats and makes his own assortment. 
Some packers, however, tilt the contain- 
ers at the plant and deliver them to the 
retailer ready for sale. 

"The consumer," according to the .Vn- 
tiuniil Frovisinttt-r, "likes the package 
because it permits Immediate table serv- 
ing without di.-iturblng the deft and ap- 
petizing factory arrangement of cuts, 
and because It is sulflclently rugged to 
stand reeloslng when once opened mak- 
ing It possible, when contents are not 
entirely consumed, to retain alt the fresh- 



ness and cleanliness of the original pack- 
age until (he contents are used " 

Big consumer; Some customers are 
hard lo .-pc-ll. Many a market research is 
made lu help sell customers. Now comes 
one of the biggest consumers with advice 
for all and .sundry a.s to how ho wants to 
be — and must be — sold. In a report he has 
made for all would-be sellers, there Is a 
section on "purcha.slng procedure to- 
gether with concise instructions concern- 
ing the proper methods of soliciting In- 
cjuirie-s and submitting bids." 

Theye reports are "guide books for 
Anifrlinn bu.slness firms and individuals 
desiring to participate In the large mar- 
ket for products purchased by the vari- 
ous branches of the federal Government" 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

"The Information," according to the 
Bureau, "contained In these publications 
can be utilized by producers and sales 
representatives of every kind of mer- 
chandise consumed by the Government. 
The publications offer suggestive leads 
and ■A\>':\. cuts (ur contractors intere-'-'ted 



R oMatiiln^ government business and 
for prospective bidders on products for 
government use. Federal government 
purcha.sing o(fli-i>H. including offices out- 
side of VVas-hinglon. are liHted." 

Furniture on long tick: a new higu 

for long term installim-nls tin furniture 
sales has. pt'rhup.s, bi-en e.Htablished by a 
New England furniture store. At the 
same time the store gels ca.sh for the sale 

A cooperative arrangement between 
the furniture store and local banks allows 
the adding of the cost of furniture to 
loans made for the building of new 
homes. The loans are technically on the 
real estate the furniture is not collat- 
eral and the store gets its money be- 
fore the furniture Is moved. 

The plan should help the young coupk-s 
who build and find diftlculty in furnish- 
ing their home. They can plan hou.se and 
furnishings at the same llnanclal con- 
ferrnce and pay for them together. 

Reminder: one small store manager 
rigged up an elUclenl but simple and In- 
expensive method of reminding him 
when orders made u day or so in advance 
were to be delivered. Over six nails on 
the wall by his de.'jk he pasted the labels 
"Monday," "Tuesday," etc. from a cal- 
endar. On the nails he puts hills of goods 
to be delivered on any day in the week. 
al.so other memoranda that must be 
hondled on a certain day. 

If there is a C. O. D. order, extra book- 
keeping can be saved by hanging the 
carbon copy of the bill on a nail until 
the driver returns with the cash. 

And the last thing before going home 
nt night, on say Wednesday, a look at 
Wednesday's nail shows whether it Is 
really quitting time or only six o'clock. 

W. L. HaMmk:: 
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You want lo lie uitliin vvalkiiig 
iiislan<-e of ail Dowiitoivn Saint 
l.aiiii) oiMivitifS? Then Htjlel 
Mayfair is ihe answer. It's the 
an.swer, loo, if you're looking fur 
fiiiK food and drink, ronifortalile 



accommodation*; anil couneoiin 
sen ice al \ >-fH reasonable rales. 
Over 50' u of all rooms rrni for 
$3.50 or le**, sinple; 85.00 or less, 
cUiiilile. With private jiatli. railio 
and oilier wanleil rrfuienienl*. 



EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 

SAINT LOUIS 



HOTEL LENNOX -Only On* Block 0**r-San.. Monag..«<nl 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contrihutors 

Cheater Wright is the publisher oi 
Chester Wright's Labor Letter, a 
weekly review of the labor sitiuition 
prepared for business men. At one 
time secretary to Samuel Gompers. 
he has for years been close to the 
labor movement and finendly with its 
leaders, 

Felix Bruner is on the staff of the 
Washington Post. Handling of spe- 
cial assignments has made him a 
close student of public affairs and his 
feature articles have consistently 
demonstrated an ability to appraise i 
and report accurately. 

Herbert Corey is probably the most 
versatile WTiter in Washington, In 
addition to articles for numerous 
magazines, he writes books — ranging 
from social treatises to detective 
stories. 

Thomas Nixon Carver is the author 
of many books on economic subjects 
and is widely known as a lecturer in 
the same field. He is a Fellow, Royal 
Economic Society (England) and of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Silas Bent is a veteran newspaper 
man and a former member of the 
Nation's Business editorial staff. He 
has written many short stories and 
articles, lectured on journalism and 
instructed in the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. 

Donald MocGregor is best known 
as a newspaper man and foreign cor- 
respondent. More recently he has 
been engaged in public relations 
work. 

Robert Talley is on the staff of the 
Memphis Commercial' Appeal. 

Ralph L. Woods is an industrial 
traffic analyst for one of the nation's 
largest industrial companies but 
spends most of his spare time in free 
lance writing for business publica- 
tions. 

Arthur B. Gunnarson is in charge 
of the L'nited Stales Chamber of 
Commerce activities in the field of 
domestic distribution. His past ex- 
perience includes teaching of eco- 
nomics, accounting and statistics at 
various institutions ; service with the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search and practical experience in the 
food industry, both in manufacturing 
and distribution. 



— and a tool hy its motor! Tools tliat 
must stand up — and stand up — under 
dizzy speed aiul punisliing loads — are 
oftenest ei|uippfd Ly R & M, leading 
motor -makers for America's builders 
of quality tools. You will find these 
rugged motors on saws, drills, sand- 



fry, routers, lical gtin.-i"('ven hedge- 
tiimmers. The next time you buy any 
electric, appliance he sure its motor is 
an R & . . . To manufacturersr our 
engineers are at your service- . . . 
Rolihins & Mvfrs, Sprin^ield, Ohio; 
lircinljord, Ontario. 
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Coming in Decemher 

★ ★ ★ 

The Cult of the Parasite By George Barton Cutten 

Wo ha%'e heard a great doal abnut "social pri'iJ.ators" but few have 
told us anything about the "social paraaite." Here is a new view of 
the situation wliich i-aiaes the interesting question of what happens 
to the parasite after he destroys his host, the "predator." 



A New Day for Retailing fiy Kenneth Collins 

A vice president o( Clinibel Bt'othera, Inc., sees a new challenge 
for merchants and makes some suKfrestiuns for thoae who would 
like to do a better job of buying and selling goods. 



The Czar of Power? By Herbert Corey 

If the Federal Government takes charge of all privately owned 
power plants and builds, owns and operates all the I'esl by courtesy 
of the taxpayers, somebody will have to boss the Job. Mr. Corey 
introduces you to the most likely candidate for that job. 



From Little Acorns 



BY A. L. WHITE 



s< 



lOME years ago, Carl L. Leon start- 
ed out to buy a Christinas tree for 
his children. After a long search, he 
found a vacant lot where a confusion 
of trees had been assembled for sale. 
There he selected a tree and tied il 
on the trunk rack of his automobile. 
But the tree was too large for its 
perch. Mr. Leon reached home with- 
out his tree. 

That experience set him wondering 
if the selling of Christmas trees had 
to be a spasmodic, unorganized busi- 
ness conducted for only a short time 
once a year. He began to study the 
Christmas tree business. He found 
that it was largely a hit-or-miss 
affair to fill in a dull month or so in 
the winter. 

As a result of his study, he started 
a Christmas tree business in a sys- 
tematic way. 

Early in the year he begins to book 
orders for the next season. 

Christmas trees are the small, 
dwarfed trees which usually will nev- 
er develop into good timber. By care- 
ful selection they can be obtained 
without harming the forests. Each 
spring he sends cruisers to 
pick out his trees from 
cut-over lands or in places 
where the forests need to 
be tiiinned. He had also 
worked out systematic, 
consistent methods of ad- 
vertising, selling and mak- 
ing shipments. Today he 
is known as the Christmas 
Tree King — all because 
one day he was annoyed 
by the trouble he had in 
buying a Christmas tree. 

Made his own radio 

THEN there is the story 
of how the Crosley radio 
came into being. Mr. Cros- 
ley's young son, the story i 
goes, wanted a radio, and * 
the father started out to 
get one. But that was in the early 
days when a set was expensive and 
not very efficient. After examining 
: the sets on sale Mr. Crosley decided 
I to go home and make his own. 

He did. When he found that it was 
satisfactory and much cheaper than 
any he could buy. he put his electrical 
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knowledge and mechanical training 
to work to make good radios at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Several morals might be drawn 
from these stories. One obvious con- 
clusion might be "A little child shall 
lead them." In each case the man was 
actuated by a desire to please his 
children, 

Many businesses have grown from 
the same motive. Naturally, this is 
especially true in the toy industry, 
where wise toy manufacturera have 
studied the demands of their children 
and acted accordingly. 

Buddy bewailed the fact that a toy 
wagon and other presents he had re- 
ceived at Christmas were "no good" 
because they broke so easily, 

"Papa," he teased, "please ask 
Santa Claus to bring me some good 
toys." 

The father, after some experi- 
mentation, finally designed a small 
model of an automobile truck, which 
he had made up from pressed steel 
in his factory, the Moline Pressed 
Steel Co.. of East Moline. 111. This 
sturdy toy delighted not only the son 




but his playmates, who clamored for 
duplicates. So duplicates were made. 
Soon they demanded replicas of other 
vehicles and machinery. The father 
developed these toys one by one - 
dump trucks, coal trucks, derricks, 
and other mechanical toys. 

Another manufacturer found a 



way of meeting his child's propensity 
for taking things apart to see how 
they worked. He designed a loco- 
motive which a boy could take apart 
and put together again. The Dorfan 
Take-Apart Engine wa.s born. 

Improved rag dolls 

THE idea of the pretty, soft-bodied 
dolls, successors of the old rag dolls, 
originated from the observation of 
Albert Bruckner, a lithographer, that 
most little children like a doll such 
as the old-fashioned rag doll which 
can be thrown around, carried by an 
arm or leg and genei ally manhandled, 
and still remain the same undis- 
turbed, soft-bodied, smiling com- 
panion. Mr. Bruckner reasoned that 
these rag dolls could be made much 
prettier and more lifelike and still 
keep their durability. So he designed 
some soft-bodied dolls with embossed 
or hand-painted faces. These he 
clothed in little dresses such as chil- 
dren were wearing. Starting in a 
small way, he built up a good busi- 
ness in a line of soft-bodied dolls. 

Probably a deeper mor- 
al to be drawn from these 
"success" stories is that, 
by using one's powers of 
observation and acting 
upon them, new businesses 
may be started from small 
beginnings along obvious 
lines and made to succeed 
even in these days when 
"pioneering" is supposed 
. to be past. 

The effects of initiative 
probably did not die with 
.< the early inventors. New- 
ton evolving the law of 
gravitation because an ap- 
ple hit him on the head; 
James Watt learning the 
power of steam by notic- 
ing that the lid of a boil- 
ing tea kettle danced and 
fell to the floor — -these 
and m;iny more such occurrences 
might have stopfwd with the observa- 
tion but, because of the initiative 
and farsightedness of the individuals 
to whom the accidents happened, 
each of these happenings led to some 
great service to mankind or to a 
lucrative industrv. 
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Apostle of the 
New Deal 



fConihiueif from page 25) 
written, organizing branches in 25 
states, to serve as radiant centers of 
enlightenment. Primarily his efforts 
are directed to the God-fearing ele- 
ment of the electorate; he occupies 
toward the church somewhat the 
same position as George Berry to- 
ward labor. But he has drawn into 
his organization pacifists also, pro- 
fessional groups and women's clubs. 
His salary is reputed to be $12,1)00 a 
year and it is paid by friends of the | 
Administration whose names are not 
divulged. The expenses for office rent, | 
printing, postage and the wages of 
half a dozen employees are by no 
means negligible. Dr. High himself 
sees to it that the funds are forth- 
coming. 

Dr. High's title is in letters and is 
an honorary degree from Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, He is not a Doc- 
tor of Divinity. As a fact, he was not 
ordained a clergyman. After taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology at the Boston University 
School of Theology he went straight- 
way into newspaper work as a cor- 
respondent of the Christian. Science 
JlfoMif or. 

The Kingdom of Heaven 

THE Sermon on the Mount, with 
which Dr. High's rearing as the son 
of a Methodist preacher and his sub- 
sequent training have made him fully 
familiar, is to be found in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh chapters of the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
Therein Jesus set forth to his Dis- 
ciples the fundamental principles of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and what 
Dr. High means about the New Deal 
is that "this is the first time in mod- 
ern history when a Government in 
any nation" has undertaken to make 
the Kingdom a reality on this earth. 

It would improve this outgiving 
vastly if I could reprint the entire 
Sermon on the Mount, since it has a 
definite bearing on Dr. High's present 
attitude and work. We find there that 
the peacemakers ai-e blessed, and 
"shall be called the children of God;" 
and Dr. High, who was commissioned 
as a second lieutenant in the World 
War and served as an aviator, is dedi- 
cated now to the cause of interna- 
tional amity. 

We read: "Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil 
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REPRESENTATION IN 
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against you falsely, for my sake." 
Postmaster General Farley may have 
had the passage in mind when he fore- 
cast that this would be a "mudsling- 
ing campaign." 

In the Sermon there is also a verae : 
"Give to him that aaketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not away." which may be ac- 
cepted as justification of a part of 
the New Deal. 

Politics and perfection 

THERE is counsel to be perfect, 
about which any political group, even 
the best intentioned, may experience 
(jualms. 

Dr. High called the New Deal a 
practical application of the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount as 
far back as 1934 in a talk to college 
students. Even then he perceived that 
the "fundamental objective" of the 
Administration was religious. Not 
until nearly two years later did he 
become the semi-official spokesman 
for Mr. Roosevelt to the churches of 
this country. 

But more than a year ago, while 
a lecturer on current events for the 
National Broadcasting Company, he 
undertook to counteract a whispering 
campaign regarding the President's 
health. Over a nation-wide network. 
Dr. High spoke with emphasis. Re- 
publican as well as democratic news- 
papers thought his talk worth page- 
one display. This was appreciated in 
Washington, Then, while on a coun- 
try-wide trip to gather further ma- 
terial for broadcasts, Dr. High wrote 
frequently to Mr. Roosevelt on the 
social and political state of the na- 
tion. 

Thus it was that Dr. High was in- 
vited to Washington last January to 
talk over the possibilities of working 
directly for the Administration. Af- 
terward the National Broadcasting 
Company was a,sked to release Dr. 
High, who by then had become man- 
ager of talks for the program depart- 
ment. 

In February, he was installed in the 
Munsey Building in Washington as 
head of the Good Neighbor League. 
He took along one of the young pub- 
licity men from the N. B. C, and the 
expenses were paid, until the move to 
New York, by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

It is possible, by looking at the offi- 
cial set-up of the Good Neighbor 
League, to get a notion of the source 
of its support. One of the executive 
chairmen is Col, Patrick H, Callahan, 
Iiresident of the Louisville Paint and 
Varnish Company; one of the co- 
chairmen is A. P. Gtanntni, who suc- 
ceeded his brother as chairman of the 
executive board of the Bank of 
America when A, H. Giannini became 



head of the L'nited Artists Film 
Enterprises. Maj. Gen. John F. 
O'Ryan is a co-chairman, and so is 
George Foster Peabody. 

The kind of organizations Dr. High 
has drawn into cooperation with his 
league is indicated by the fact that 
the executive director of Worid 
Peaceways, Mrs. Estelle M. Stem- 
berger. is one of the executive chair- 
men. Among the co-chairmen are 
Bishop Edgar Blake of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches in the Detroit 
area; Miss Lillian D. Wald, social 
worker and publicist; Mrs. Celine M. 
Bowman, former president of the 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Calt, 
suffragist and lecturer; Dr. James W. 
Crabtree, headquarters representa- 
tive of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina; Clifford V. Greg- 
ory, editor of The Prairie Farmer; 
George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; Dr. 
John A. Lapp, former president of 
the National Conference of Social 
Work; Rabbi Morris S, Lazaron; 
George Fort Milton, publisher of the 
Chattanooga News; Thomas Neblett, 
president of the National Student 
Federation of America; Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker, former president. 
General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Angus Roy Shannon, an at- 
torney; Dr. W. A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools in Atlanta; Fannie 
Hurst; and Dr. Hem:y Goddard 
Leach, editor of The Forum. 

The May issue of The Forum fea- 
tured an article, written by Dr. High 
as a confession of his new political 
faith. It was called "A Republican 
Takes a Walk." 

He wants recovery delayed? 

THAT document, which Dr. High 
offered as an apologia for the New 
Deal, deserves further mention. He 
had never voted for a Democrat, but 
he had made up his mind to vote for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Republi- 
cans, he averred, 

have stated my case for me. They have 
said that the 193G election involves more 
that: the ininH>diate fate of a political 
party. Thfy will not say anj-thlng truer 
than that in their whole campaign. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is not the issue. 
He has come to stand, not chiefly for 
himself, but for a certain tendency in 
American life. , . , 

From the beginning- of the depresalon 
it has seemed to me that the question 
whether we will get recovery is les-s im- 
portant than the question whether we 
will get recovery too soon, I assumed 
that an economic sy.-item to which the 
things could happen that happened to 
ours was a system that stood in bad need 
of an overhauling and that we could 
afford to stay stalled l0[i^ enough to 
have it overhauled. Back in the dark 
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days alniotil alt of my cMiiitaliHt fiifiul.s 
assuiiii'ti that. too. In fact, ttif tleptli aiul 
the broatlth of tlieir economic pciutciici* 
was guoj to Kf»e. I mu.st say, hr)Wfvci'. 
that I nevpr took It too seriously. My 
father, who is a Mothodist minister, useil 
to remark that, of all •■onvcrsioiiM, the 
tleath-bi'ti kind. It the patii^tit doea not 
die, U the least likely to last, I felt sure 
that most of these converts would not 
ilie and that, once out of danger, their 
thoujrhts would turn again to "thp old 
life." 

That is just what hus happened. . . . 

Subsequently Dr. High confesses 
that, for a long time, his socialist 
friends were hopeful of recruiting 
hira to their ranks, hut that they con- ' 
tended the New Deal "was merely an- 
other capitalistic effort to satisfy the 
masses with half a loaf; and I 
thought, with what the masses al- 
ready have, perhaps half a loaf more 
ought to be enough." 

On the matter of that additional 
half loaf, he aays, he cannot compro- 
raise, and he quotes Edwin Markham 
on "the long, long patience of the 
plundered poor." 

The "three long years" of which 
the Republicans complain. Dr. High 
notes, "have made America unsafe 
for the reactionaries." 

Is there anything wrong with Jim 
Parley ? Dr. High does not want to he 
"put in a position of defending Mr. 
Farley," but he inquires whether 
"Mr. Farley would have fared any 
better if his name had been Walter 
Brown or Will Hays." 

That the New Deal "is not at every 
point all that it is cracked up to be" 
Dr. High admits, and says he does not 
relish its imperfections. ( If it has any 
blemishes, then it does not quite live 
up to the counsel of perfection in the 
Sermon on the Mount.) Even though 
its policies may be unsound, he is con- 
vinced that the purpose back of them 
is sound. Not the methods but the 
objective of the New Deal have 
aroused opposition, he believes. The 
objective appears to him to be an 
economic house-cleaning, industrial 
liberalism, adequate labor legislation 
and social security. He says tiiere are 
worse things than high taxes, an un- 
balanced budget and a big national 
debt. What he wants to see is an 
America which is "moving toward a 
solution of her problems of economic 
maladjustment," and he adds; 

Promoting church and state 

"I BELIEVE that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has got the country facing those 
problems and that he has made a 
start toward their solution," 

The Good Neighbor League, ac- 
cording to a form letter written by 
Dr. High to send out with one of his 
pamphlets, is in a position to promote 
the great social ideals of the Church 
and the Government. "There is prob- 
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For 20 years Nation's Business has been 
the recognized spokesman for business. 

Nation's Business bcUeves that there is need today for straight thinking about 
business and a better understanding of its relations with government. Its adver- 
tising campaign this coming year is dedicated to this purpose. 

The first advertisement, "j4mer/ca is a tune . . ,", appeared in 18 newspapers 
on August 24. The second, "Labor — Today is Your Day", was published Labor 
Day; and" /fern em 6er Now thy Creator . , ."on September 21, "Sharing the 
WesJth: 1936" appeared October 5. (See page 112.) 

Copies of these advertisements in full page size or as reprints, for use as stuffers 
in envelopes, may be obtained by writing Nation's Business, Washington, D, C. 
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ably no group in our country that can 
this quite as effectively as the 
> ivrgy." he says. 

The pamphlet adds that "today 
: • ' the entire Church in the 
.'.es— Protestant. Catholic 
Mid Jcwiah — is officially c i 
to a program of social and i:. ' 
] ;>•;■ and well-being for tlie whole 
jifiij/ie." 

There are frequent quotations from 
pronouncements by the Federal 
Council of Churches, from papal 
en letters, from the Central 

Ctj. !>r Amerienn Rfibbis. from 

theCa- 

cial K> . . .1 

letter of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

The church and things .social 

THE pamphlet deals with social 
security legi.slalion, wages and hours 
of labor, a "cultural standard of liv- 
ing," child labor, unionization, youth, 
wage-earning women, slum clearance 
and home building, government defi- 
cits, control (if the jirofil motive, and 
so on. 

Another league pamphlet, called 
"Don't You Want This Kind of 
America?" quotes the President ex- 
clusively: 

If t were nskpd to slnte the Rrent ob- 
jective which church anil slate are both 
demandiriK for the sake of every man 
and woman und child In this country, I 
would say that the great objective in 
a mure abundant life. 

Yft I do not look upon these United 
Stateii as a finished product. We are 
atill in the muklnK. The vision of the 
early days Htill reiiuln-s (he same qunlt- 
lleH of faith in God and man for it^i fut- 
flUment. 

No greater Ihlng could come to our 
land today than a rcvlvul of the spirit 
of religion ... I doubt if there i« any 
problem -social, poUtlral or economic- 
that would not melt away before the fire 
of such a spiritual awakening- <)ur 
neighbor's Breside we nmy (ind new fuel 
for the fires of faith at our own hearth- 
side. 

In the last paragraph is to be found 
abundant inspiration for Dr. High's 
Good Neighbor League and its 
evangelistic fervor. 

The passage about neighborliness 
in foreign relations and at home is 
set forth somewhat more at length 
than these excerpts. It and some sub- 
sequent allusions to that theme are 
the basis of the league's title, but in 
its literature it classifies itself as a 
''nonpartisan association of those 
who believe that the Principle of the 
Good Neighbor is an expre.s.sion of 
the American Ideal and should be 
made a fundamental policy of the 
American Government." Its members 
are pledged to support those move- 
ments and persons "which are now 
seeking to advance" the ideal. 

The pamphlets were prepared, un- 
der Dr. High's direction, by the Rev. 
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Charles Stelzle. h Presbyterian 
clergyman, who has tried his bund, 
like Dr. High, at various times in 
journalism, propaganda, editorial 
work. < • - • 'ism and the promotion 
of pn 

Dr. llihU lumself. as ri: ' ■ ' .i 
man of the Rev. Dr. Daniel \ 
assisted in the promotion ol piuliibi- 
tion. As tnlitor of the ( hrinimn 
Herald and as a speaker he fought re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
There was a time when he held Mr. 
Roosevelt to blame for repeal but, ho 
tells me. he has found out now that it 
was not he who was i' but 
three Republican iiu iiions 
which failed to enforce the law. 

Whether or not the President is re- 
sjionsible for rejjcal. he serves beer 
and tight wines in the White House 
and so is viewed askance by 1 hat i>art 
of the church-going electorate which 
advocates total ah.4tincnce. He ha.s 
been known to go fishing Sunday.'i, 
too, which cannot set well with de- 
vout New FJnglanders nor with sou- 
thern Kundanienlalist.s. In the con- 
version of some such persons from 
their prejudices. Dr. High has been 
valuable; and his work has served to 
offset somewhat the fulminations of 
the Rev. Father Coughlin and the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, supporters 
of William Lcmke, Union Party can- 
didate for President. 

It might be an injustice to the Good 
Neighbor League, Inc., to neglect to 
mention two others of its pamphlets. 
One is called "Boondoggling," and 
undertakes to explain away some of 
those adventures which have given 
us the most picturesque word of the 
campaign. Another, more during, is 
titled "The Case Against Franklin D. 
Roo.sevelt," and sets forth that pam- 
phlets as well as other publications, 
more or less obscure, accused George 
Washingtitn, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, 
Chester A. Arthur, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Benjamin Harrison and Grover 
Cleveland, at one time or another, of 
wastefulness, disregard of the Con- 
stitution, dictatorship, failure to keep 
their promises, political spoilsman- 
ship, accepting bad advice, inconsis- 
tency or incompetence. 

Claims non-partisanship 

SINCE Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans figure in that list of former 
Presidents, the League probably feels 
justified in calling itself non-partisan. 
There is a leaflet where this descrip- 
tion is reiterated, which says that 
"The Good Neighbor recognizes that 
human values come before property 
values." 

Most of us recall that when Jeffer- 
son was writing the Declaration of 
Independence some of the signers 
wanted to list the inalienable rights 
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FEWER MOTIONS MEAN 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 

Many concerns are finding the short-cut way of 
figuring both simple and practical. Naturally it 
results in greater sustained speed, because there's 
less to do. Naturally it is more accurate, because 
with fewer operations to perform there are fewer 
chances for error. 

Let the Burroughs representative show you in your 
own office and on your own work what these sav- 
ings can actually mean to you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office. Or, if more convenient, 
write direct for free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACniNE CO. . DETROIT. MICH. 
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THE 10 TYPICAL AMOUNTS ON 
THIS TAPE WERE LISTED AND 
ADDED IN ONLY 11 OPERATIONS 
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Because two or more keys, together wU h 
the motor hur, can be depressed sitnul- 
tuneoufily on the Short 'Cut Keyboard, 

Because there is no cipher key to 
depress on the Sht)rt-(Iuc Keyboard. 
Ciphers print autiniiutically. 



By uslnft the BurromihA shurt-cuT mcihtid the op^trofor 
can lUi 0nd aJil eniire umounf;! In unt oppfatlon. For 
examptf^tht firiit amounl ($24.50) was lUtiHl and j$dded 
by dcprcsKina the "J'* key, [he "4'* key, the '*S*^ key iUiJ 
till? inolDr bur — atl in one single »p^rat(an, 

liiMil fUL'li kry unJ ilie mnior hur hern JGp^l^}iML•U ^rjiu* 
rately^anJ had tliErc b^n a cipher key to depr«sg— It 
would havo required nperatlcinK InKTi-ud nf II to Use 
and uJii the 10 amnunfii «huwn on the (ape ahove. 
Thus the Burroufth* Khurt-cut nifihud vllmlnutes >IU 
opera tluns. 

Thtnk hnw matiy needleaut motionji ihckhnrt-cut metboJ 
wituld rllmJnutt' In handllnst hundredn or ihijuaundit of 
amount)*. Tiilnk how much time and rffurt it coutd 
?«iive ti) yf»ur huii)ne<«. InvefltliJaTe todayf 
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Do Taxes Prevent New Jc 

In 1890 oiilv fivf cenrs of tht in 
tlollarwaKtAktrn tor nil Ki>vrrnmi: 
petises, FeJeral, Sfiite -.ind local. 

In I')J5, ^S CL-nis out of c;ii:l-i in 
i.k>ilnr was xpL-itt by riufiiic.-rl 
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Sharing the wealth: 1936 



When vou hear the hor.seback economists talk 
jilibly about the "corporate weahh of America" do 
visions of huge piles of cash rise glittering in your 
mind? 

That's too bad — the reality is so confusingiv differ- 
ent! 

This wealth of the nation is in factories, tools, ma- 
terials, machines for the most part — and its greatest 
value to you and to the country is in the new it'ealtfi 
it can produce each year in the form of finished 
products. 

In many large businesses, annual sales are as great 
as the total capital investment. In other words for 
every dollar these businesses are worth they create 
a hundred cents' worth of new wealth euch year. 

Nt>w, where does this new wealth go, — into the 
pockets of the owners and the management? No, 
indeed — not by a flock of digits! 

It puts on overalls — pours back into circulation — to 
give other businesses and other men a chance at 
prosperity. It goes to cover payrolls, the purchase 
of raw materials, necessary plant improvement, 
new product design, taxes, dividends and the like, 

A vivid example of this process is the recent state- 
ment by the Ford Motor Company that in the 
32Vi years it has been in business it has received 
$12.848,CtO0.0LX\ 



Of this income, the vast bulk (93.73 per cent) im- 
mediately became outgo. For wages and materials 
over that period the company paid out $11,466,- 
000,000— foi" ta.ves,S576,41 6,000 — the remainder it 
used in maintainiiig, operating and exg'^anding its 
industry, and with it built brandies in 52 American 
cities. 

This is typical of what happens in most well-man- 
aged American businesses. 

The profit records show that till corpt»rations in the 
manufacturing industries during the years 1923- 
1933 averaged just a trifle over 4 per cent annually 
on their investment, or 4Vz cents per dollar of sales. 
It offers an object lesson of the foolishness of talk 
of dividing "wealth" when schoolboy arithmetic as 
as the steadily rising .\merican standard of liv- 
ing shows the wisdom of Timlti plying; it! 

Tfii.s (idt'erti.st'jiieiit is fnthlixhed by 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

in a numht-r ol newspapers throuKKtiut the country. 

Our subscribers will recosnixc in it the spirit by which 
Niillon's BuMncss 5s guidrj and the purpose it serves — to 
encourage striiiKht thinking ;ihuut husinestt and a better un- 
derstandvnt; of its relations with Bovernment. 
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uf man aa "life, liberty iiiul proiwrty," 
but lliiil Jofferson Hiibsliluted for 
"propefty" tlie phrase, "pui-auil of 
hnjjpiness," Evidently the Good 
Neighbor League also puts "human 
values" and the pursuit of happiness 
abuve mcro property riglits. 

In effect Dr. High said the same to 
me: 

Prankltn Roosevelt's pi-o|^rain rcpri'- 
.senls a new tendenoy in Amciiciin lift-; 
lie stnndji foi' the piim'lpli'a 1 hiivc beon 
advocatlni; for yi-ms. if we can inject 
humanity into capitniism it can be suved. 
We would thi^n have an economic order 
which would provide for the well-betnt? 
of the greatest innnber. Thu churehes 
have spent 20 ycaiii strivlnR toward high- 
er social ideals; now the ({overnnienl ia 
doing what they have been talklnt; about. 

Just after the World War I oifranlzed 
a youth movement in the Methodist 
Church. 

He ia author of "Revolt of Youth." 
There was a lot of enthusiasm and a 
lot of publicity, but somehow the 
whole thing evaporated. 

Senator Norris once told me that dur* 
ing 30 years in Congress he had been as 
a voice crying in the wilderness. At last, 
he said, he had 
found backing- and 
support in the 
White House, In 
the past three 
years the Presi- 
dent has changed 
the whole econom- 
ic and social at- 
mosphere ot the 
United States. 
Even the G. O. P. 
is now talking lib- 
eraJism, The Good 
Neighbor Lieague 
is out after the 
split-ticket voters 
in both the major 
parties, pacifists 
as well as social 
and professional 
groups which have 
hlgrh ideals and 
believe they can 
be realized. 

As far back as 
1929, Stanley 
High wrote "The 
Church in Poli- 
tics." A Chicagoan by birth, his par- 
ents moved to Wyoming in his youth, 
and he was graduated from the Doug- 
las high school in 1913. Then he got 
his A. B. at Nebraska Wesleyan. did 
some reporting of cowpuncher doings 
for Wyoming papers, and became a 
war flier. His intention was to become 
a newspaper man, but he was made a 
member of the Reconstruction Com- 
mi.ssion to Europe, and then was sent 
to China by the Methodists in 1919 
as a member of an educational com- 
mission. It was not until 1923 that 
he got his degree as a theologian. 

The Christian Science Monitor sent 
Dr. High to Russia. He has traveled 
in Africa and has covered his own 
country thoroughly. He has lectured 
at the Williamstown Institute of 




Politics, and has Been asalsfiti't sec- 
retary of llie BiKird uf Foreign Mis- 
sions for the Methodists. 

It was in 1!)2S that he became edi- 
tor of the Chri.iti(in Herald, Then he 
went to the National Broadcasting 
(.'uinpuiiy. 

Listed ail n Congregatlonalist 

DR. HKJH Uwfi in Noroinn with his 
wife and two children; and he was 
attending a Presbyterian church 
when the First Congregational 
Church in Stamford found itself with- 
out a pastor. 

He agreed to apeak on Sunday 
morning until a shepherd could be 
found for the flock, which urged him 
to remain as pastor. 

Dr. High objected, as I understand 
it, that he ought not to take this post 
because he had not been ordained a.s 
a minister, but his objections were 
overruled for some two years. He lists 
himself now as a Congregationalist, 
in spite of ail the work he iias done 
for the Methodist Church and in spite 
of his fondness for the Presbyterians. 

Institutionalized 
religion, indeed, 
has no great at- 
traction for him. 

He is not a 
Fundamentalist 
and not an ar- 
dent advocate of 
any creed. He is 
an up and com- 
ing man in mid- 
dle life, who 
talks well and 
writes fluently, 
who looks mucii 
younger than he 
is, who is indus- 
trious and alert. 

Although Mr. 
Roosevelt is of 
the Episcopal 
faith, he is no 
more lirmly wed- 
ded to creed than 
Dr. High. It may be as well to con- 
clude this sketch with a paragraph 
from a speech he made last February 
at Hyde Park, which bears directly 
upon Dr. High's League: 

I should like to see Associations Of 
Good Neighbors in every town and city 
and in every rural community of our 
land. Such associations of sincere citi- 
zens, like-minded as to the underlying 
principles and ideals, would reach across 
the lines of creed or of economic status. 
It would bring lofjether men and wo- 
men of alt stations to share their prob- 
lems and their hopes and to discover 
ways of mutual and neighborly useful- 
ness. 

Dr. High has not yet formed a "non- 
partisan" Good Neighbor League in 
every town and city and countryside, 
but he's doing his best. 




Oners you low Cos) healing plus a 
new rnode of comfort. U spreads o 
uniform, fiealthfuf lemperafure over 
the entire working area. Send for 
interesting free booklet, " Wing 
Featfiemeigfit Unit Healers". 
I,. J. WING MPG. CO 
JgjgiBBfflKBll NewYorlc.N.Y 
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Wire stitching is (lie best metfiod 
for closing boxes— Costs less for 
material than t.lping—l.^bor costs less 
in most cases-makes a better box. 

• Morrison makes che best box 
stitcher— Most durable— highest 
grade work—easy (o operate— parts 
accessible- minimum maintenance. 

9 There ts a Morrison for every 
shipping room stitching job: Top 
— boitorn-combination top and 
bottom, 

• Service <]uickly and cheaply, 
wherever you are. 

• J. L. MORRISON DIVISION 

HARRIS 'StYBOLD- POTTER CO. 
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An element 

More Precious Than Gold 

Like electricity, this element is invisible. In a business it creates great 
confidence. In a manufactured product it insures the highest standards 
of quahty. 

As an ingredient of wire rope, this precious element produces a quaUty 
of endurance and satisfactory service far above the average. 

The two men who founded the Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. sixty 
years ago possessed this intangible element in the highest degree. They 
imparted it to their infant industry. They incorporated it in their wire rope. 
And this principle has been maintained through all those sixty years. 

The elder Broderick asd Bascom developed Y«Uow Strand Wire Rope, wkich woa is- 
slantly recogniied as of suipaaslnq qualify — a super-rope. Recently preforming was added. 

In "Hei-Set" Preformed Yellow SlTond the wires ond sironds ore shaped to their 
helical form before they go into the rope. Result — a rope that is largely pre-broken in, 
proctically free from internal stress. ]t is limp, easy to handle and install, and surpris- 
ingly resistant to kinking and fatigue. The natural result is longer life and economy. 

ITaers of wire rope who use "Flex-Set" Preformed Yellow Strand in conslruclion, road 
building, logging, mining, in induslriol plants, find that use genuinely profitable. 

BRODERICK & BflSCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis 

Branchas: NawYark, Chicago. SflaUU. Portland, Houalon. rocto'iAs: St. Louia^ S«attla« P*orLa. 
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FLEX-SET" PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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MA^' AXn HIS W<IRLII . 



In hrciHhh t»f .S("OPE, ihere are no other 
orgatii7.uti<)iis cjuite like AlUti-Clialiiiers — 
engineers to ihe fundamental induKtriet^ by 
which Nature's forces are harnessed and 
Earth's resources harvested. . . . For 90 years 
Allis-Chaluiers has hecn huiU)iii<r this irulv 
unique orgaui/.aliou, whose central purpose is: 



To assemhle an 4nte (irticulultui force all tlw 
exfterience and fnvilities ntfcessurx lo miftply 
the hetiVY imhislries ivitli jMirtial itr vompiete 
engineering instatlations, mid to (Disitre 
"the highest fHissihle efficiency under the 
pnrchaser's conditions" . . . tvith everything 
UNDER ONE U.Mf'IEI> liESl'<t\Sll{IUTY. 



A-*" K >' « I > V. K It K II 

|il(»wt<T9 *iid i'r»n^prr«**tirM. 

i-riiiKhiTti. HL-ri-fn*. roH^i-J^iiildinic ftyuiy- 

rr^uUl<ir*i . . - Ulr* irir uuMorn f«T nil 
liiirirtt^r*" 



EQUIPMENT ENGINEEMl TO tMBUITRT 
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l*urni luueliintTi' , , . Huud itiurliiucrv 
. . > fmnii mud indumriul Iructi^r^, 

^tiTiiuf;, rui'LafJiirmit'ur imti h^iiHlinf; 
■■i|iii|>nii'ii[. 

'*^av>mNl atid tiialftfr prr-«rr«ln|: ma- 



t'r«rup« dH*ri. 
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Bull^tin^ itn specific iyp^s af cqnipmpnl furnished on rvqttest* .ltUlr**sjt AlliA-i^hiilmerit Mft^, Cuinpany\ ^Ulwtiuki'f^ l^'im-anAin 




NAILED TO THE MASTHEAD! 

EVERY WEEK-DAY the Chicago Tribune prints 
on the editorial page its platform for Chicago 
and the surrounding territory. Every Sunday it 
prints its platform for the United States as a whole. 

Each of the points in these platforms is 
chosen for its vital importance to the people of 
the community and of the nation. Once chosen, 
it is nailed to the Tribune's masthead . . . there 
to remain until it has been achieved. 

Safeguarding human life . . . protecting public 

property and battling corruption fighting for 

freedom of speech and a free press . . . combat- 
ing government coercion and oppression , . . 
these are issues for which the Tribune has 
fought for 89 years, and for which it will con- 
tinue to fight as long as it is published. 

However else readers, friendly or hostile, 
may regard the Tribune, they always take it 



seriously. Chicago people may be for it or 
against it on particular issues, but they read it 
. . . and they provide a degree of reader interest 
which delivers extra returns to advertisers. 



ITaNewspapbr 

DEFINITION a..elop«d by 

,.v.rn.cnc.H.chnoc ^^^^^^ 
abk u> 



THE WORLD S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 

MORE THAN 80 0,00 0 CIRCULATION WEEK-DAYS 
MOKE THAN t , O 0 O , (KH) r 1 H C t! L A T I O N SUNDAYS 



Ti>e Chicago Tribune rate per line per 100,000 circulation is among the lowest in 
the publication business. It is definilly the lowest per sales return in Chicago. 





JiffMi. Never occurred tn me before what 
tremendous streagth must be required in 
[he inside structure of those huge wings. 
They tell me the inside looks like a honey- 
comb of Aluminum beams and such. 
Never realised Aluminum was so strong. 
Knew it was light, 

fffsHi. Asked the co-pilotabout the motors. 
Said ti>ey were nearly all Aluminum, too. 
Not only because Aluminum is light. 
Seems that the extra heat conductivity of 
Aluminum makes the motor more efficient. 
Said I ought to look, sometime, a( all the 
wonderful Aluminum castings and forg- 
ings in the engines. 

A- A- 

fHitH. No paint on the exterior of this 
ship! Looks great, in spite of all the 
weather it's been through. So lhat'.s what 
they mean when they say Aluminum is 
resistant to corrosioal 



ABOARD 



kiii-i- Thought I'd make a list of all the 
things in the ship made of Aluminum. 
Started with chairs. Discovered the list 
would have to include practically every- 
thing aboard. No wonder they talk about 
versatility. Beauty, too. 

*^ s- 

ftft-tt. Look into this business of Alumi- 
num when I get home. 

In this organization you will And the 
"know-how" which wiU help you to 
utilize the fullest advantages of Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys in your product. An 
airplane is just mass-in-motion. So is 
every moving or mobile part of simple or 
complex machines. The lightness and 
strength of Alcoa Aluminum has made the 
airplane of today. It can make your prod- 
uct better, too. Our engineers are at your 
service. Aluminum Company of America, 
2 1 2 5 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, f^^Q 
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"MY DAD 
WANTS A POUND 
OF NAILS'' 



JrST a few cents* worth of nails .... 

It may not soiinci like 3 very hig s;ilc. 
Yet that young man is mighty important 
to the steel industry. Fi>r he is a hani 
ware customer, .^nii a moikrn h.Tnlw.Tn 
store sells a thousand anti one things maili- 
of stcf! that arc vital to cvcryiiay life. 

Of course not every hardware mer- 
chant can carry in stock an unlimited 
supply of each item, else he would need a 
store as big as a warehouse. Fortunately 
this isn't nciressary. If the stock runs 
low, replenishments arc prumptly avail- 
able from the wholesaler who has a 
warehouse containinii ahoiit l'> ,()()() dif- 
ferent items ready for quick delivery. 

And that is why you can enter almtist 
any hardware store and be sure of find- 
ini; just the size of nails, or the right 
Weight of hammer or the very type of 
saw that you want. 

In the same wai,-, on steel proilucts 
other than haniwarc, tlurc are other job- 
bers and distributors who render the same 
kind of prompt, cfRcient service. For 




instance, does the tinsmith need a coated 
steel sheet to repair a leaky roof? D<h-s 
the plumber need jiome pipe for a bath- 
room, or the electrician some cable for 
wiring a house? He gets these from a 
distributor. Docs the contractor need 
some steel beams for a buildinji? He 
buys these from a distributor. 

Those distributors are really "depart- 
ment stores of steel." They buy by the 
ton and sell in any quantity, but usualh' 



a small one — to thousands of individuals 
and businesses. The total share of the 
steel output which these distributors 
acctiunt for is a large one. They reniier 
an indispensable Service.Without it busi- 
ness in general anil that of United States 
Steel in particular would be seriously 
hampered. The entire facilities of United 
States Steel — production, research, 
prompt delivery — axe devoted to main- 
taining this service at a high level. 
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